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Kendrew | 

dismays 

physicists 

by Jon Turney 
Science Correspondent 

llriiish particle physicists were dis- 
mayed this week by the Kendrew 
commit lee's recommend ut inn lo cut 
spending on their subject by u iimuier 
Bl uic cud of lhe IWts. lhe lt« ihiiiibk- 
lee’s own speeijilist sulviser, I )r Christ- 
oplier Llewellyn Smiili ofOxIiml Uni- 
versity. took tile lend in deiHuiiieiiie 
the committee's report. 

The committee, chaired by Sir John 
Kendrew at the request of the Advis- 
ory Hoard for the Research Couneils 
und the Science mid Engineering Re- 
search Council, has proposed a larger 
cut than the physics community 
reared. And Dr Llewellyn Smith says 
their report does not substantiate the 
contention that the UK subscription to 
the European Centre for Nuclear Re- 
search (CERN) can be cut by 25 per 
cent if the laboratory is to stay in the 
world class. “They should have work- 
ed out that it was managerially imposi- 
hlc ', he said. 

Professor John Dowell of Birming- 
ham University said the proposal was 
bound to attract extreme opposition 
from other member states. H/s Birm- 
ingham colleague Professor Derek 
Colley, who resigned earlier this year 
as chairman of the SERCs particle 
physics committee called the report ":i 
hatchet job". "The scientists on the 
committee ought to be nshamed of the 
quality of thcTr analysis", he said. 

The physicists are especially in- 
censed by the committee's statement 
that they would recommend a cut for 
high energy research even if the scien- 
ce budget went up a comment de- 
scribed by Dr John Mulvey of Oxford 
University as “a knee in the groin" for 
the subject. 

However, Sir John Kendrew in- 
sisted this week that the amount now 
spent on particle physics was “too high 
for any subject, however important . 
And he warned that unless there was a 
slow-down in accelerator develop- 
ment, the particle physicists “will 
simply price themdves out of the 
market worldwide". 

Sir John Mason, treasurer of the 
Royal Society and a committee mem- 
ber said any small and privileged group 
could become too greedy, although he 
also felt it was sad for British science 
we had to worry nbout £15 million a 
year. 

European governments are likely to 
renct with mixed feelings to the report. 
French research minister Hubert Cu- 
ricn, for example, has said that British 
withdrawal would be a “tragedy”. Yet 
some French Government officials 
admit privately lhpt-n reduced con- 
tribution would make it easier to find 
funds for other scientific projects the 
country is keen 10 promote these range 
from the proposed European Syn- 
chrotron Rndiation Source in Greno- 
ble to various programmes put forward 
for n European Research Coordina- 
tion Agency (Eureka). 

The Italian foreign minister, Mr 
Giulio Andrcotti, visited CERN this 
week and said Italy strongly supported 
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the laboratory's future plans. But even 
in Italy, the rest of the scientific 
community has been challenging the 
extent to which spending on high 
energy physics dominates the rest of 
the Basic research budget. “We feel 
there should be a more even balance, 
even between different fields of phy- 
sics”, said Carlo Rizzuto, a condensed 
matter researcher from the University 
of Genoa. 

However, the position of the subject 




a Nobel prize last year to Professor 
. Carlo Rubbia, who has become a 
national hero for hls work at CERN. 

Report details, page 5 
■ ‘ ‘ • Leader, back page 



. . Charity begins 
on spec ... 

Two CJM milling enterprises lisij^\/ 
; been liimuhed by a lecturer iiiifrq ' 
student ul separate higher edueunnp 
k Institutions tu provide relief hap- to 
fflP t ,Vf » East African countries, ij 
ISy Left: Fumied Khullque, ugeu J 9 
IS and n North East London ItolytcffliUc ‘ 
■e diploma student, Is li opine lo rfeke 
■7; £250,000 for Ethiopia with » rccoray 
K breaking fashion show. Faniccd 
|rg producing the show which will lie 
H held under lhe auspices of the Band- 
rock -Aid fiindriiislng nine Mine nl The 
Uoyul Allied Hull in Oclnlwr. 

■d He cuntuck-d Bub Geldof, the 
Si) shiger und Hand Aid rounder, with 
■ * lhe idea nf rminlng It us liLs project 
ft under NELP’s DIpllE by lndtfpen- 
* • deni study. 

^ Right: Martin Wntts, a lecturer in 
the department of optometry und 
visual science at the City University, 
London, has collected tens of 
thousands of secondhand pairs of 
glasses, lo be distributed Lo people 
with eye problems in Tanzania. 

The spectacles ore all analysed In 
the department, so that each pair can 
be matched to Individual patients. 
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Poly gets power to award degrees 


by Karen Gold 

Sheffield City Polytechnic is to break 
new ground und become the first 
public sector institution with the power 
to validate its own courses. 

This “very bold step", initially for a 
war, comes io an agreement between 
the polytechnic and a Council for 
National Academic Awards visiting 
part^ which still has to be ratifed by the 

Principal Mr John Stoddart, who is a 
member of the CNAA council said: 
“It's going to mean a considerable 
change for us. We take Tull responsibil- 
ity for setting conditions of approval, 
for following these up, for ensunng the 


health of our own courses, rather than 


having the CNAA as a long slop”. 

The agreement gives Sheffield ilic 
greatest possible freedom under the 
CNAA’s charier. The council is 


pledged to seek changes in its charter 
as soon as possible to allow it to grant 
full accreditation to institutions. The 
Sheffield agreement is only for a year 
to stop it prejudicing that or ministers’ 
decisions in response to the Lindop 
report. 

The polytechnic's academic board Is 
put in charge of validating all its 
courses including changes to current 
courses and new courses, although Mr 
Stoddart, said there were unlikely to 
be mnny of the latter. 


In return the polytechnic will invite 
outsiders from the CNAA to partici- 
pate in peer review, with the names of 
those outsiders negotiated between 
thcnoly technic and CNAA. 

There will also be a cash bonus for 
the polytechnic as the council has also 
agreed to refund some money to pay 
for the exercise since the polytechnic 
wifibe carrying out CNAA functions. 

, The agreement came after a particu- 
lariy successfui insitulional review at 
Sheffield. It follows the council’s deci- 
sion n fortnight ago to press for charter 
changes including accreditation for 
Institutions aspiring to it, while keep- 
ing a national system of peer review. 
That structure was outlined in its 


. . .but university may lose 435 jobs 


by Peter Aspden 
Sheffield University may have to shed 
up to 435 fobs by 1990 to cope with 
the financial cuts threatened by the 
Government over the next few years, 
says a document considered by (he 
senate this week. 

The job cuts, which would hit all 
sectors of the university, would be 
the only way .of dealing with a cut In 
its resource base of 15 per cent in the 
next five years - the worst scenario 
envisaged by the report. 

The vice chancellor , Professor 
Geoffrey Sims, said the university 


was already facing a projected deficit 
of £1,86 million on the university's 
recurrent budget for tills financial 
year, which wifi rise to more than £2 
million If no Immediate economics 
are made. 

The news comes just 12 months 
after Sheffield announced it was lo 
spend a third of its reserves In n £1.3 
million scheme to stimulate teaching 
and research, and try to compensate 
for cuts made in a variety of areas 
over recent years. 

The registrar. Dr John Padicy, 
said there was no connection between 


last year's expansion and the uni- 
versity's current loss. 

"The monev we spent Inst year has 
paid dividends, and has brought in 
more than £6 million in (he last 
months. The present deficit Is due lo 
the UGC’s underfhTidina and the 
shortfall in meeting salalry pay- 
ments, which has affected every 
single university In the country." 

Out Dr Stuart Bennett, secretary 
of the local Association of University 
Teachers said a more detailed ex- 
planation of the sudden announce- 
ment was needed, 


response to the Lindop committee’s 
report on validation, which recom- 
mended that some institutions should 
ue sclf-validatingsubiect only to exter- 
nal examiners and HM Inspectorate. 

Under the CNAA's present charter, 
the council undoubtedly remains re- 
sponsible for validation al Sheffield. 
But (lie council and the polytechnic are 
stressing that the new arrangement is 
not merely a polite fiction. 

"Whereas this year we have hod 
about 15 CNAA visitis, now we will do 
it all ourselves; but we will involve 
appropriate members of the council in 
our internal procedures” said Mr Sod- 
dart. 

“If the council initiative to change 
the charter to accredit institutions 
comes off, then we would expect to go 
Into that automatically.” 

Other insitiitions wanting similar 
arrangements will be encouraged lo 
applyfor them in the next few weeks 
said CNAA assistant chief officer Dr 
Alan Mattcrson. 

. The council has already sent out a 
letter saying the CNAA proposes to 
discuss a range of new validation 
arrangements*-, ‘ih Institutions shortly. 


“It’s a very bold step" he said. “Both 
sides have a commitment to try to 
cause a relationship to develop which 
is trusting and which provides the 


Lecturer turns down OBE 


by Adriana Caudrey 
A lecturer has turned down the OBE 
on the grounds that it would be 
hypocritical for her to accept a “gift 
from the Government”. 

Ms Mnrion Blythman, head of the 
department of special educational 
needs, at Moray House College of 
Education, Edinburgh, refused the 
ptace on the recently announced 
Queen's Birthday Honours List be- 
cause: “I don't see any sign of this 
particular Government valuing chil- 
dren, or valuing education - special 
needs or otherwise. If I accepted it I 
would be tacitly accepting policies I 
disapprove of. 

“My work is with poor children, 
children with problems. That has been 
behind everything I've done. I don't 
feel this Government has their best 
interests at heart, and their lot is 
getting worse.” 

Ms Blythman's decision is not only a 
stand against the present government: 


“I wouldn't have accepted the gift from 
any government. 1 don’t like the 
system of honours. If I had been 
offered an honorary doctorate, I 
would have been pleased with that, 
because it would have a true recogni- 
tion of myself and of what I value most 
in whm I have done." 

Ms Blythmnn was speaking from 
New York, where she has been educa- 
tional coordinator of a City University 
of New York research and develop- 
ment project with handicapped chil- 
dren in one of the toughest pnris of 
Brooklyn since September. 

Ms Blythman has not sought any 
publicity for her gesture, nnd is an- 
xious that it is not interpreted as 
“reverse snobbery". Neither docs she 
wish to appear to be snubbing the 
people who put her forward. 

Onc misgiving she has had about 
forgoing the award is. that she has • 
deprived her field of workpf q ipention, . : 
Birthday honours, pane 8 
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independence which is Important but 
can yet provide a national system of 
peer group review.” 

Lender, back page _ 

Uncertainty limits 
training allocation 

The University Grants Committee has 
refused to allocate teacher training 
places beyond 1986 because of the 
uncertain financial future. . 

Heads of education departments 
have mnde clear (hat they feel unable 
•to go ahead with the Department of 
Education nnd Science's expansion of 
places un to 1989, which requires 
universities to take on more students at 
n time of dwindling resources. 

The UGC has approved the DES 
allocation for 198&S7, which will see 
primary BEd places rise from 340 to 
425, primary Postgraduate Certificate 
of Education places from 670 to 750. 
secondary BEd plates from 354 to 405 
and secondary PGCE places from 
4,488 to 4,500. 

But it also noted the concern of the 
educmioir heads about meeting the 
following two years' figures, which see 
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Benefits to both sides of sandwiches 


Sir, - In The THES of June 7 v< m 
published an article by John O’Lc'nrv 
cn tilled "Sandwich courses don't give 
value for money, saw report", ft is 
important for thc public that the actual 
inclusion in the parliamentary Green 
Paper result mg front the RISE report 


inclusion in the parti amcniurv Green 
Paper resulting front the RISE report 
(Research into Sandwich Education) 
should he t|tinied, ns follows: “In the 
light of this review the Government 
concludes that the case for sandwich 
education is well made in principle, 
especially in regard to engineering and 
related vocational disciplines, lint the 
additional expense can only he justi- 
fied if the output is of commcnsurately 
higher quality and value to employers. 
Ole evidence is that, partly because of 
failure of integration between its va- 
rious components, the potential 
benefits uf sandwich education are not 
always achieved. The Govern men t 
proposes to consult the relevant advis- 
ory bodies about the outcome of the 
review, and will look to them in 
purlieu I nr to offer guidance on means 
<»r ensuring that sandwich courses 
justify their extra cost." 

An important statement in this 
clause is the phrase “case for sandwich 
c ?“f s H.F dl,carion fs wUnnule in princi- 
ple . The benefits for students nrc that 
the combination of work experience 
and study increases motivation. Stu- 
dents are able to observe clearly the 
connection between flic work they arc 
doing an d their subject. Therefore 

Selective view 

Sir, - Your editorial of June 14, 
contains even more generalized in- 
nuendoes titan usual. I cannot com- 
ment on the method used to select 
university vice chancellors but as a 
member of the Birmingham Poly- 
technic search team which recently 
made three senior appointments. I 
wou d state my personal views con- 
cerning our method of dealing with the 
selection of a director. 

You are critical of the fact that 


they? we didn t head hum as such hut 
as you will have seen from the adver- 
lisenicnl in your paper and others, wc 
asked for suggestions from any in- 
terested parly. Our “long" list did 
include several people from outside, 
the polytechnic system but m the end- 
of Hie day one has to pick the person 

Letters Tor publication should arrive by 
Tuesday morning. They should be as 
written on one 
fir 8 r i he P a P er - The editor reserves 
too right to cut or amend them If 
necessary. 


Professional Association I 
of Teachers 

W Friar Gate, Derby DEI 1EZ 
Tel: DERBY (0332) 372337 

PAT provides professional and legal 
Ef" lflCa| rara ,n Mlleflw ofSt 
kinds. It la a fully cedffloalsd trade 
union. 

p ATdoea not belong to HiaTUC. It Is a 
.oomlllon of memberahto that 

BppUMntB undertake never to 

participate In strikes. 

We wwkfor a high level ol professional 
pommltmont among teachers and 
Promotion of (hair 
jntereate by the force of araument rattier 
ft p argument of force: for the 
establishment of a geiurtnelv 
professional huge for Ihe teadhKg 
profession. 

Membership Increased by over 26% in 
I 004 ; ft® ®?nllnuei to grow In sB parts of 
Ihe United Kingdom in 1888. We 
beifove that Ihe future of the profession 
nes frt the direction we are taking. 

If you wfsh to consider joining us, write 
~r““~ ^jnriianfgJn*— r-l'nn to Ihe foVowing 
V7l MMl»| l ill^ y. 
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grealer interest and insight into the 
subject develops. Work experienee 
provides them with a grealer sense of 
responsibility ami more reliance on 
their own judgement thus enhancing 
| he development uf maturity, ft also 
involves cooperating with people from 
differing backgrounds, so students de- 
velop a better understanding of work- 
ing with people and of human rela- 
tions. 

Students uncertain about their fu- 
ture career have the opportunity to 
examine realistically the various 
careers open to theui in industry. 

I he benefits fur employers are that 
ihe introduction of young students into 
n company often introduces new ideas 
and methods through the stinmlmion 
or fresh thinking unfettered hy past 
experience. Similarly, contact be- 
tween the company and the college 
introduces new ideas through the ex- 
perience of the college tutors who are 
constantly in contact with other com- 
panies with similar problems. 

The employment of students is an 
ideal way to approach recruitment. 

I he student ran be observed and 
trained, then if the company is satis- 
fied , it can offer him full time employ- 
ment. A potential employer therefore 
has the opportunity to train selected 
students m the standards ant! practices 
of the company before taking them on 
to the permanent payroll. 

In order to get even better value out 


who it is considered can successfully 
lead Birmingham Polytechnic and thn’r 
was done irrespective of background. 

Your nudge and wink remark cer- 
tainly does an injustice to Birming- 
ham. 1 have been and still am. very 
critical of the way in which I consider 
the authority deals with, and fails to 
properly finance, its polytechnic 
However in the question of our 
appointments there was no suggestion 
whatsoever of the interference implied 
by you. The search committee was 
made up of three virtually equal 
groups of governors. Local education 
authority members, staff members and 
outside members from industry and 
commerce, it was this committee only 
that made the selection. 

It is very interesting to read about 
the differing views as to the publication 
of names on a short list. It was a 
positive step, in our case, that within a 
tew hours of selection a press release 
would be made to avoid the "leaks" 
sUuation you imply occurs. I pcrsonal- 
ly believe that it was right to do so. 

School critics 

Sir. - As a practising hcadtenclicr of a 
comprehensive school 1 write to dc- 
P lore ^Partisan review of the recem- 

rrBpi i cd W Schoals on Trial 
11 would seL * m lo me, 
for books of this sort and on this theme 
to be const met Ively reviewed, is a 
rejmonstbtHiy not to | )c lightly dismis- 
sed. Books such ns this contribute to 
the essential analytical process which l 
believe the heads of all schools owe to 
their pupils, parents, staffs and the 
wider community. 

pJt^. deS *™ ctivc J '? nlule ° r Arthur 
Pollard s review nnd itsdismlssivc tone 
of the contributions made by centres 
such as Rlsinahill, Sunimerhfil, Coun- 

8nd Sul,on Venire arc 
unlikely to contribute to a more open 

L P iP^f cl !.-°J yslem ? analysis In our 
schools. It is disappointing to sec brave 
attempts at nltornativc management 
nr fi H nizaiipn being tri- 


nf the system and the full benefits 
outlined above it is important for the 
Government to review the way in 
which sandwich courses have been 
administered in ihe past and the needs 
for the future, ihe placement of 
sandwich course students is norma llv 
handled hy individual lecturers and it is 
generally agreed (lint this contact be- 
tween the lecturer, the student and the 
employer is essential. This, however, 
leaves the individual lecturers with the 
extra task of securing work placement 
and its detailed administration. It is to 
this area that the Government should 
turn its attention and identify the 
needs of colleges and employers. 

Sandwich courses do justify their 
extra cost to Government funding 
bodies and to the employers. Their 
S™ v rth in the pragmatic environment 
of North America is phenomenal, and 
this should be studied with care. 

Yours sincerely, 

ALAN DANIELS, 

Member of the RISE Committee, 
"Greenslecves", 

South Ascot. 

Berkshire. 

Sir, - Any criticism of sandwich 
courses in engineering studies on 
grounds of quality end cost-effective- 
ness (RISE report, THES, June 7) 
must be carefully balanced against the 
potential benefit to (he student who is 
destined to make effective contribu- 


Surcly being open is the best policy. 

As far as the actual procedure was 
concerned we exposed our selected 
long list of people , not just to a quick 
look round but a whole planned day 
for discussions in small groups with 
staff, concerning the operation of the 
polytechnic. A further day was spent in 
small group interviews. A short list was 
drawn up and a further day was used 
tor more formal interviewing. The 
intention again was to be as open as 
possib e. It this isn’t good practice 
what do you suggest should be done? 

rmally, your, ‘‘throw-away” com- 
ment regarding other members of a 
directorate. The mind boggles at the 
thought of selecting one’s own directo- 
rate in case there is a need at some 
unspecified time at Middlechester Pe- 
rversity. What we looked for was a 
directorate learn to lead Birmingham 
Polytechnic. Only the future will tell if 
we are right. 

Yours faithfully, 

T. B. KETTELL, 

Staff Governor, 

Birmin gham Polytechnic. 

when our energies would be belter 
directed at analysis and self-criticism 
of the extent to which we create 
In ! hc learning environment 
of children in our care. 

^ours faithfully 
JOYCE M. FOGG. 

Headteacher, 

Lonaford School, 

Fcltliam, Middlesex. 

tImVu. review of Schools on 

Trial, a book which deals sympatheti- 
cally with the problems encauntcrd by 
.cpmprehensivcs”, £ 

ttnnS S C -? c ,lh “ Photograph cap- 
tioned as a Summerhil pupil eatius 
SDaahetti wrtrti hit ./ T ca,1I1 g 


v Li- CU J].. u m or S Hni zation being iri- 
vinlizcd in the manner oF this review. 

It does not help to use in an emotive 
mnnner terms like .''progressive ' 1 as it 
merely polarizes those of us who are 
charged with the care of children in 
large comprehensive schools at o time 


peccable table manners." 
Yours faithfully, 

JOHN DARLING, 


Department of education, 
University of Aberdeen. 


UBd by over 26 % in I |7 . . ■ 

L or r,M Differing Criteria 

1 House of Commons, snid that any 


i. <!'»*■ iiciisi vus , IS 

Sjjjj S C «? V lh n photograph cap- 
tioned as a Summerhil pupil eatiuc 
spaghetti with his fingere" " As a S 

J5S n, 1 on .P ro S rc ssive education, this 
hns a subtlety worthy of the Daily 

SEE?’ ! * a P ,! J that the. pholo^ 
,a £? n Summerhil School 
m Suffolk while the book deals with 
Sunimcrhill Academy in Aberdeen 
educa tion cstablish- 
be P cn , scd to know that all 
chitdrcn have im- 


7 Pa P cr slnlcs that (he 

5 hJ? Sl | a Qoi 2 t° i C ? lui,cnl numbers in 
the 1990s is likely to lead to the 

amalgamation or closure of whole 
Institutions. This means .that in the 
^overhnieui’s view some institutions 
t wlH inevitably bo affected and the 

1 & Keiity 


v ‘v.viuiig lw closures in the 

Commons, snid that any 
“I 1 whic h demonstrated excef^ 
fc ntncs l°; Purpose and cost- 
cffcctivcncss had nothing tb fenr. That 
is a crltcnon-refcrenced statement 
ihfdSE Scctc,ar y° f State not know 

SuSSsr ° r is he 

: Yours faithfully; : 

U R. B. .ELTON. ■ 

I of ■educational studies,- * 

1 Univcrsfly-urSiiri’ey: r- -.V”!,'. 



viches Greater demand 

tion to our national economy in the DOOKS 

manufacturing, construction and sup- 
ply industries. It is possible that (he Sir,- It was interesting to see Graham 
value of the educational aspects of Mackenzie s letter (THES, Mav 
work placement may be poorly ,he continuing decline in univTiC 
appreciated by those whose own cx- purchasing power, because it parallel 
pericnce is mainly in “Government ? n °J*S" ^ Uc , r sent to Sir Keith Joseph 
departments - and the academic by A R LIS, the Art Libraries Sodetv 

world . ‘n Dccemher 1984. Wc wished SS& 

The commi Lice seems surprised that a,teal, 0 f l to Ihe general decline in 

employers find it difficult to offer purchasing power ns shown in th* 
placements that provide the desired National Book League Report on 
relationship between academic con- Library Book Spending in Universities 
tent and supervised work experience Polytechnics and Colleges, 1978/82 
bul ascribe no value to other experi- This showed, for example for 
cnee that may be more readily pro- polytechnic libraries over three /man 
vided by employers. oaf years, 1979/80 to 1981/82 that 

While this experience may have t ' iare Y' 85 " a staggering 35 per cent 
little direct advantage in securing a job reduction in spciiding on books per 
or in promotion prospect it can be full-time equivalent student” ’ ^ 
made to add point to academic study . Wc . contend that this is a crave 
and give a more mature nttitude in situation for the future of art and 

career aspirations. Employers spoil- d ? s ‘S" education. Our members in 
soring students for advanced courses higher education arc no longer able to 
have expressed the view that before purchase the books, exhibition cata- 
entenng a full lime course there is l°gues, slides, microfile publications 
advantage in a period of experience of and periodicals that they need to beein 
working in industry (during which A !° satisfy the greater demands of 
leve study is extended by day release increased numbers of students Pur- 
at a local further education college). It chasing materials in new areHS of 
is important that non-snonsored stu- activity is largely at the expense of 
dents should obtain similar experience existing areas, this is most noticeable 
as a part of their course. in cancelled periodicals, Provision of 

Jfouts faithfully, audio-visual materials ran only be 

5jA; YEOMANS, made to a limited extent because of 

306 Uxbridge Road, the cost. 

Rickmansworth, Herts. Exchange rate difficulties are facing 

' us with extremely unpalatable choices 

of having to cancel inuch-needed 
American journals nnd to cut back 
severely on purchases of American 
books and exhibition catalogues. 
Many of the world's most significant 
books in fields such as ait history, 
architecture, photography and compu- 
ter graphics are published in the 
United States. We are unable lo 
I purchase them. A basic and essential 
indexing service, Art Index, is pub- 
lished in the United States. In one 
typical library in 1984 it cost £377, for 
1985 it is £512. 

Art and design librarians have been 
pleased to note the increased support 
given recently to the primacy of design 

Complacent Crick S^^SSSS JR 

Sir, - The trouble with Bernard Crick's ? C5,g, * ers institutions no longer able 
attempt (THES, June 14) to renudintf ° a,ak , c ad «juate provision in ran re or 

his colleague Roger Scmtou Feaniit " dep,h f of rclcvnn < literature? How 
they coniine thefr bickering to "hi arc our future designers to know what 

Blrkbeck SCR) Is the note oTcanntah rfJ? appenil J 8 overseas, or what the 
cent ‘Nof-in-Brltaln 1 or ‘It Chb’i tfin desi 8 ncrs of products which will corn- 
pen Here*, he strikes. It needs more 1C Vo ° ,ir r nalion ’ 5 P roduct , s are 
Ilian such mere assertion to lustlfS ‘ or mulating if wc must cancel our 

Professor Crick's reputation as n! Japanese, German, Itulian and Amer- 

observer of British political Hf Cl '^ an Periodicals, none of which are 

And his even more satisfied accent ch c a P? , 

□nee of the liberal illusion that in the The Council tor National Academic 
Soviet Union over-indoctrination car- 4"?# expressed interest in seeing 

ries Its own antidote ignores hlstorlcni the , ful1 text of our letter to Sir Keith 

evidence that antidotes often take tnn and have recently inquired about the 

long to work. Jnmes Thurber »«.*! context of any reply. I have regretfully 

that you can fool too manv of Ihe nenni« had to *ntorm them that no response, 

loo much of the time. The more satuie H ot even an acknowledgement, has 

political comment would be Hint ISm been received. We trust that this is not 

can fool enough of the pcoole ennnoh «r an in dication of the extent of interest m 

It* lime. rSLl, E3£2 rg* higher education within the Dc«rt- 

properly conducted system of nmmn ment of Education and Science but 
lion and reward will do tile rest ° what is one to belicvc? 

B Thb Is not written to excuse Dr fait hfully, 

Scruton's belief (hat Wi,, RUTH H. KAMEN, 
leftwing word. (What does that m .i! Chairman, ARLIS, 

-"" 8hamp,a “' 

CATE demand 

^Ifonles, who are, alas, also part of Slr ' “ Your rront P a 8 e of June 14, 
the price. aiso part of reports that the Council for the Accre- 

Yours fnithfully, dilation of Teacher Education has 

D. CAMERON WATT, required the restructuring of a primary 

London School of Economics ®^ d ^ ecau se of “CATt's insistence 

'on two years’ full-time study of a 

SlOW pOSt SP ^the U pSshed and carefully de- 

and the required appUcatfon formsfor' ^ u,rcraan f R rimar V BEds, it Is 
a post at a British ffircraitS As the ha? ST’S ? 1 3 ndeed tho ‘ your r ,f por1 

s&teaswig rawassasaSEst 

after the closing date * * C n,onths professional concern in this matter will 
If British universities do not wish tn E? . wonderin B anxiously whether the 
entertain applications for iobs frnm facts were carefully checked and the 
candidates resident abroadfwouh? it JEjS " 8 of y° ur re P ort carefully consi- 

Yours sincerely , Dean, 

jp. Eggl|X, qf ^duc^tjt^^d ^eial S 9 - 


Sir, - The trouble with Bernard Crick's 
attempt (THES, June 14) to repudiate 
Ms colleague Roger Scmtou (cannot 

m C L C0 , 1 dickering to (lie 
Blrkbeck SCR) Is the note of compla- 
cent Not-in-Brllaln’ or ‘It Can't Hap- 
Pf” Herc ' he strikes. It needs more 
Hian such mere assertion to justify 
Professor Crick's reputation as an 
observer of British pMillcal Fife. 

And his even more satisfied accenl- 

SSSfrtnif llberal I i,,ua,on rtial in the 
soviet Union oycr-Indoctrlnatlon car- 
Hm its own antidote ignores historical 

tha i a " lido,es often lake too 
ong to work. j ames Thurber wrote 
[hatyou can Fooi too many of the people 

rmlllfoea^ ° r fhfi , me * Thc m °re astute 
political comment would be that you 

th? f SSlf 0f *f e pcop,e enoi, 8 ^ of 
' Pe . rsonal ambition and a 
properly conducted system of promo- 
tion and reward will do the rest 
„ ,h “ “ not written to excuse Dr 
Serutons belief (hat “peace" Is a 
feftwlng word. (What dow that nuke 
King s College, London’s department 

Sh ' var s , tudlcs? ) Just that the price 6 "} 
liberty Is eternal vigilance - which 

dlsmt«i kceplng a wr feus rather than a 
. e y a on all self-appointed 

thfnrw’ Wk ° are ' n,as ’ a,so Pur* of 


the price. " * r ”* * ~ 

Yours felthftilly, 

D. CAMERON WATT, 

London School of Economics. 

Slow post 

?‘ r ' JJ iavc today received (in response 
InH ^ qUest ? f mine ) farther details pf, 
« re qu >red appUcation forms for, 

a post at a British university. As the 
envelope bears inland postage at the 

fwlhi 58 rate ’ il is n °l surprising 
that these have arrived by surface mail: 

SfterTS*d^ ly,,,reem0mh! 

-Jl 55 tish uofrersitie's do not wish to 
J 2 SS 2 iPPNcaltons for jobs from 
CMdidate. resident abroad, would it 
R er ^ or alt concerned if they 
were to mention the fact In their 
advertisements? . eir 

Yours sincerely, 

J . . T. i jitQRre ‘ * .ifM 
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College union plans to step up action 


by David Jnbhins 

College lecturers arc planning lo esca- 
late their industrial action over pay 
with two-day selective strikes in the 
autumn - and possibly bids to cause 
administrative th.ios for the new 
academic year. 

Detailed plans are lu be discussed hy 
regional representatives of the main 
union, the National Association of 
Teachers in Further and Higher 
Education in London on Monday and 
detailed proposals will he put to thc 
union's national council at the end of 
tile week. 

But already one region, the West 
Midlands, is attempting to set the 
pace. Branches there were voting this 

Scientists 
clash over 
geophysics 

hy Jon Turney 
Science ( 'orrcspniiilciil 

'Ihe Royal Society has laiineiied n 
strong at tack on (he Natural Environ- 
ment Research Council's headquarters 
niniiugciiicnl. which it calls bureaucra- 
tic, insensitive and ill-informed in its 
handling of geophysics. 

A council report, published yester- 
day, culls on the Advisory Hoard for 
thc Research Councils to set up an 
inquiry into the internal workings of 
the NERC. and into the way the 
council works with the Science and 
Engineering Research Council to sup- 
port gocphysics. 

The report, which has been en- 
dorsed hy the society's council, whs 
written by n committee chaired hy 
Professor Ron Oxhurgh of Queen's 
College, Cumbridgc, who declined an 
invitation to become chairman of thc 
NERC last year. 

U examines the state of geophysics 
in Britain, defining it as including all 
studies concerned with the physical 
processes at work in the eurtli. the 
atmosphere and die oceans. This takes 
in most of thc NEKCs portfolio. 

Aside from the research council 
inquiry, thc report also calls for con- 
centration of university geophysics in a 
few centres of excellence, and for the 
establishment of a national space 
directorate. 

The Royal Society committee re- 
cord a range of concerns about thc 
current state or geophysics at a time 
when new technology, especially in 
space nnd computers, opens up fresh 
possibilities for the area in both theory 
and application. Thc group found poor 
morale in both university units and 
resenreh council institutes, “capri- 
cious" support by government depart- 
ments ami underfunding on all sides. 

It lays a scries of criticisms at the 
door of thc NERC. Thc report says thc 
council has “failed tn maintain a sense 
of community among those it is in- 
tended to serve”, and appears to be 
“burcnncrnlic, insensitive und to take 
less than full advantage of thc scientific 
nnd technical expertise available. ” 

The group was (old that NERC 
committees treated geophysics ap- 
plications unfairly, bul could find no 
evidence. However, it was "astonished 
at thc involvement of headquarters in 
minor mnltcrs in thc running of insti- 
tutes and at the amount of paperwork 
required on rather trivial matters." 

The committee wants nn ABRC 
inquiry to look at the two research 
councils' handling of geophysics, espe- 
cially in coordination of spnea observa- 
tion nnd protection of strategic sur- 
veys. 

The group says the inquiry should 
look at thc “Rothschild-induced shift 
to commercial activity". Thc report 
suggests this is damaging' resenTch. 


week on a call hum the Tuiiiunal 
executive fur an cxicnMim »<f existing 
sanctions, which would include a refus- 
al to provide end-of-venr statistics and 
non-conper.ition with fee collection. 

The action, which was endorsed hy 
the regional council at the weekend, 
will also include u ban on tolling up 
college attendance registers. 

Lecturers have been warned by their 
union leaders to prepare Tor a “prot- 
racted" campaign to restore the rela- 
tive purchasing power of their salaries. 
They are claiming 2o.5 per cent in the 
current pay round, and arc due to nice! 
leaders of die Association of Metropo- 
litan Authorities for formal talks on 
hmv the deadlock can he hrokcu nn 
Monday. 


Vice chain. dims ihi-. week warned 
the Government they could nm in.iu.fi 
ihe ft 2 per cent award to National 
Health Service doctors and dentists fm 
their own clinical academic staff. 

And they have told representatives 
of the clinical staff that there is no 
point in further discussions until they 
know if Government money is to he 
restored to help them bridge the gap 
between the 3 per cent cash limit and 
the NHS award. 

So far vice chancellors have main- 
tained the principle of parity with die 
NHS in spite of reduced Government 
funding, hut this could be under scvcrc 
pressure this year. 

Universities arc suffering from the 
cumulative effects of 1 he phasing out 1 if 







by John O’Leary 
Sandwich courses are to be the subject 
of further examination by the Depart- 
ment of Education Bnd Science follow- 
ing thc publication this week of an 
inconclusive report on their value. 

Thc Research into Sandwich Educa- 
tion Committee report supports the 
case for sandwich education in princi- 
ple and concludes that it should he 
maintained nt broadly its present level. 
Bul it leaves open the question of 
whether additional costs ol up to £40 
million arc justified. 

Now employers' organizations, 
trade unions nnd higher cducution 
bodies are to be asked for tlicir 
suggestions for improving the system. 
They will be expected to concentrate 
on four areas identified by thc commit- 
tee as offering scope for chtmgc:- 

• ensuring the suitability of place- 
ments; 

• matching thc actidemic 'content of 
courses to work experience; 

# increasing flexibility between sand- 
wich and full-time provision; 

# making employers more aware of 
the polcntinl benefits of sandwich 
placements. 

The committee, based at thc DES 
but including representatives of other 
departments, academics involved in 
sandwich education and officials from 


other higher education bodies, com- 
missioned four research studies. But 
the projects did not produce conclu- 
sive evidence about die value of sand- 
wich courses, althugli they did demon- 
strate their popularity among students 
and lecturers. 

The report acknowledges claims 
that industrial experience can be 
achieved as effectively without sand- 
wich courses. But. it says: “The com- 
mits would not deny that some of the 
benefits of work experience can be so 
achieved without the supervision nnd 
integration permitted by the sandwich 
inode - and at much less cost to Ihe 
education service. But thc committee 
is satisfied that sandwich education nt 
its best provides for an integration of 
work nnd course study that is very 
much to thc ndvantage of the student/' 

Some employers arc criticized in thc 
report for exploiting students on sand- 
wich placements nnd all were found to 
receive significant financial benefits 
from taking students. More than 90 par 
cent of employers replying to one of 
the surveys considered that they were 
getting value for money from their 
participation in sandwich schemes. 

An assessment of the costs and benefits 
of sandwich education, available free 
from Room 5125, Department of 
Education and Science, Elizabeth 
House, York Road, London SE1. 


Uncertainty limits training allocation 


continued from front page 
further expansion, particularly in the 
primary sector. The UGC chairman. 
Sir Peter Swinncrton-Dyer, is to write 
to the Secretary of State for Educa- 
tion, Sir Keith Jascphi informing him 
of the committee's concern. 

Meanwhile, Sir Peter has also writ- 


ten to universities, inviting bids for a 
share of phase two of the Govern- 
ment's £43 million switch to science 


te Govern- 


and technolo: 
He'acknow 
the resources 
will fall “somi 


^ acknowledges In the letter that The further selectlqn.of ,umvenltle$ 
resources, ayajlabl,® for phase tyW for the .Rqgt pb«sg, is ^jfttM (oJhs 
fall "some way short bf aqtbmttib- made koifie 'tune next month. ''The 


dating all thc institutions identified ns 
potential strong contenders”. 

So he has asked those interested to 
produce evidence of support from 
industry and other private sources to 
be included in the next phase of the 
Government programme. “Ministers 
now look to thc institutions to demons- 
trate that their contributions to the 
shift are attracting significant indust- 
rial support and will continue to do so 
in the future," says the letter. 

The further selecliqn.pf, universities 

lUn rinut- flhnCa t#V Kil 


UGC letter includes guidelines on 
appropriate farms of industrial sup- 
port which would qualify for inclusion 
in thc switch programme. 

The DES this week announced the 
nine university research groups Which 
will share an additional £4 million 
which has been provided this year to 
buy new equipment. 

Thc research groups chosen nre 
based at Cambridge (two), Leicester, 
Oxford, Edinburgh, Southampton, 
Impure CpJlpgP), Lqndop ,Up(yprsJly 
College, London, 
lege, London. 


fun 1 I 1 lie to litip meet the -iwjrd. with ;i 
shun I. ill jnpru.i chiny f.4 3nnlhuuiivcr 
IIil- |U-ikh 1 (ruin 19X2/83 jlniic 

( J mem rile nt .ml was reduced hum 
70 per cent then to <ifi per cent in 
I‘IkVH 4 and ended Iasi year. Ucqme 
repeated appeals from flic vice ch;iil- 
cellors, there arc no signs that the 
Government intends 10 restore fund- 
ing this year - in fact similar help for 
the NHS has now also been aban- 
doned. 

The vice chancellors have two 
choices -either tn nkmdun parity und 
the machinery established to translate 
the NHS award for university clinical 
staff or to ask medical schools if they 
arc prepared tn meet thc costs of 
iiiHintdining it. 

Labour heads 
pay talks 

Ihe Labour Parly is poised lo take 
control of the Burnh;iiii pay negotia- 
tions nnd to i 11 c reuse its voice on the 


Niitioiiii! Advisory Body after becom- 
ing the largest party on the Association 
of Comity Cmineiis this week. 


t fhm u, W 1 

Power at her fingertips: Angela Smith, a first-year student at Harrow 
College of Higher Education, tries out the portable microcomputer 
she received last week under n scheme set up by the British 
Microcomputing Awards. Augeln, who has cerebral palsy, is studying 
for a diploma in higher education and will use the machine to take 
notes and edit her essays. 

Sandwich course report: 

DES seeks more information 


The applications by the Greater 
London Council and three other met- 
ropolitan million ties tn join (lie ACC, 
dominnlcd by the Tory shire counties 
nqiil Inst month's Inca! election, were 
accepted on legal advice and with the 
backing of Labour, Alliance ami most 
Independent members. 

Apart from thc GLC, thc three 
other metropolitan counties to join are 
Merseyside, Tyne and Wear, and West 
Yorkshire. Each has five members, 
making the final membership of ACC: 
Lahour HI, Conservative 7u, Liberal/ 
Social Democrats 30. Independent I L. 

Labour is expected to attempt lo 
break the deadluck in thc teachers' pay 
talks uficr next month's ACC meeting. 

But thc Alliance, after supporting 
Labour in bringing in thc metropolitan 
counties, helped thc Conservatives 
reelect the ACCs Conservative chair- 
man, Mr John Lovell, from East 
Sussex. 


Lecturers 
refuse to 
negotiate 

l-iiriiius union leaders this week told 
college lecturers not toentei iutii local 
negnti.itiuns over class contact hours 
and other aspects of the Audit Com- 
mission report on greater efficiency. 

The report says lecturers should 
spend mure time teaching larger clas- 
ses averaging 24 students and urges 
colleges tu strengthen efforts to mar- 
ket their services. 

Its findings were welcomed by Sir 
Keith Joseph. Secretary of State for 
Education and Science, who said it 
identified wide variations of efficiency 
and concluded that substantial savings 
were possihlc if good practices were 
more widely adopted. 

He announced a joint study with the 
local authority associations on thc 
scope for greater efficiency in non- 
ndvanccd further education, with a 
Parallel study to be carried out by the 
National Advisory Body in 
polytechnics and other colleges. 

Hut Mr David Triesnuin, negotiat- 
ing secretary of Ihe National Associa- 
tion of Teachers in Further and Higher 
Education, said: “Wc will issue in- 
structions lo our brunches in (he course 
of the next 24 hours that Local negotia- 
tions based on Audit Commission 
initiatives will not take place. There is 
no question uf initiatives of this sort 
leading to renegotiation of conditions 
of service.” 

Mr Fcter Dawson, Natfhc's general 
secretary, said that while sharing the 
commission's commitment to in- 
creased educational opportunities, 
proposals to “cram 75,0011 more stu- 
dents into FE at little extra cost are an 
accountant's pipedream”. 

The union attacked thc report for 
straying into areas of educational 
judgement. This charge was rejected 
by the commission's controller Mr 
John Banham. 

Details, page 7 


The Development 
of Higher Education 
into the 1990s 

A conference on the recent Green Paper organized by the 
Society for Research into Higher Education and The 
Times Higher Education Supplement, will be held at the 
University of London Institute of Education, Bedford 
Way, London WCI, on Tuesday, July 9, 1985, starting at 
10 a.m. and ending at 4.45 p.m. 

Sir Keith Joseph, the Secretary of State for Education 
and Science, will deliver the opening address. Among 
other speakers will be Mr Christopher Ball, chairman of 
the board of the National Advisory Body, and Mr 
Norman Hnrdyman, secretary of thc University Grants 
Conuniltee. There will also be discussion groups on 
topics raised in the Green Paper. The fee will be £35 
which will include lunch and refreshments. 

_».L— — _____ — — 

Please complete and send to Mrs Debbie Sheridan, Centre for Staff , 
Development in Higher Education, 55 Gordon Square, London IYCIH 
ONU (01-636 1500, extension 491). along with a cheque for £35 
payable to ' ' University of London Institute of Education ", hy July 4. 

Nome: 

Position: . 

Institution: L 

Address: 

Telephone Number: _ 

/ wish to attend the following discussion group (phase tick) 

1. The Government’s strategy f~~™ 

2. Access and continuing education 

3. Research 

4. Standards 

5. Institutional management 

6. Finance 

7.. The Green Paper and the process of ■ • 
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S DON’S 
5 DIARY 

A 



i MONDAY 

A Golden Day. Cries, at first piercing, 
then damped down hy the will in 
sleep. Familiarly, I dream ilmt it is 
Monday morning, bui unlike yester- 
day's, the dream turns mu' in be 
coterminous with the waking world: 
the damper is removed, nnif sounds 
dick into their usual high fidelity. 
"He's waking up. his eyelids are 
moving". Hie voices pour, muted 
into the pillowed ear, hut with crystal 
clarity into the more exposed 'and 
vulnerable one. (The odd imagery 
items from my imperfect attempts to 
grasp the tcchniculi lies of the family's 
text projected pure It use. of n stereo 
music centre"). 

1 have good reasons for not cycling 
i to work on Monday. My argument 
i complex and involves various 
liflosopltiat! considerations which 
:ed mu he eia bo rated upon here, 

Jt which nre founded on ihe haste 
jiom thin I tun imlis|unsahle. To 
ke from Hull to Bcvcricy on the 
ck road in the dark after teaching 
f Monday evening class would 
nosi constitute n form of hara-kiri, 
i. Monday is not a day for suicide, 
is an auspicious one, as I am 
iwcd to (each my favourite course, 
ileramrc und the Visual Arts”, to 1 
)roup of committed and lively ! 

t-time evening students. I 

JESDAY | 

)ucst. Spend some time with a £ 
^/graduate student and a former I 

research officer planning a con- r 

densed version of this literature and r 
visual arts course for the summer c 
school which we hope to run this g 
coming August. Summer school 
work is new territory for me, and a I 

rtftUS urnhlrn I V.- .1 II m • 


a very wide mum- of ni.iicri il t.m K 
sliidii'd in class, iiud mi file I'saiuiriii- 
I “f drafts, at nm inn,.- ihe 

\ prcM'ivt- hi vxptfih .iml iv search 

l students, cun be used t< ■ mtruducc 
\ poetry to a imri -specialist undcr- 
1 graduate iiildieiKi.'. 

\ THURSDAY 

-ij) A Descent Into (he Underworld uml a 
- ' Rebirth. 1 ravel across the Humber I 
i Bridge to teach on (lie Uipluniii of I 
^ Higher Ediicatrnii course on the I 
— - Grimsby site. Many lucid myths J 
circulate concerning the genesis of I 
the bridge, .suspiciously appropriate f 
stories of strange con /mictions, un- I 
natural connections, weird eon- I 
i. plines. But despite these passible I 
it murky beginnings, there it stands'. I 
in Much was undoubtedly learned in its I 
construct ion, it gave’ work in the I 
e building. and it serves n useful pur- [ 
pose, fi is a delight to see and in I 
s travel across, despite its roots in the ( 
estuary «nwe. Resides, being sus- I 
pended half way across the H timber I 
I is the nearest I come to the airborne I 
condition which seems to be almost u I 
prcre<|uisi(c for contributors to this | 
column. | 

The very responsive students on I 
the Grimsby DipHE course const i- I 
lure a fine refutmion of the rather I 
gloomy view of ed lira tion presented I 
m jlieir set text, The Rainbow. As I 
with most courses which have a high | 
inliikc of mature students, teaching | 
mi the DipHE is pleasurable and I 
rewarding, "How nre we to tell when I 
^mjjthiug is supposed to he symbo- I 
lie? asks one student, and the I 
ensuing discussion is still noinfi I 
th rough niy head as I drive out of I 
Lodge on my way back to I 
Hull. The water pump in my car I 
packs up 200 yards down the road. | 

As \vc travel across its spanning I 
arch, the Relay breakdown lorry I 
driver greets with silence my enthu'- I 
siastic arguments about the bridge I 
but despite that, for one reason or I 
another - the pleasure of the morn- I 
mg s teaching, or just because of the 
unusual elevated view Tram life lorry 
cab - I am almost betrayed into a 
Lawrentian emphnsis in describing 
my "transfigured" mood. Maybe the 
overheating of my car engine was. i 
after all, symbolic, or even conta- 
gious. , 
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More students gain Access 

Ail iiirrHiidmi minihvr nl 1 U',„-i,i„i-ri.i. n i. . , , / I III 


Aii Increasing number id' education 
authorities are liirniiig In credit 
enrds for payment nf student fees 
with (lie (ulii aims of widening hivcss 
mid reducing administrative rusts. 

Warwickshire Ihis week became 
I lie latest In launch a f 2-munlh 
experiment under which both Access 
und Harclaycurd/Visa will be 
accepted for payment of cuur.se fees 
at Its four colleges from September. 

According In Access, up to JO 
education authorities arc now pre- 
pared (o acccpl credit card payments 
for course fees, evening class pay- 
ments and purchase of books. 


Warwickshire is keen to avoid (he 
impression Uml (lie move arises from 
the transfer uf power from the Cim- 
servalives to the Luhmtr/Allhmce. 
Officials stress the impetus came 
from college principals who were 
aware of a large number uf people 
who wished to pay fees hy credit 
card. 

Senior education officer Mr Boy 
Downer said: “People were saving 
they found It difficult to pay the fee 
fur Ihe full year in September, Just 
after the summer holidays, or in 
January just after Christmas and 
was it not possible to phase it.” 
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’KlDAEy D OfifOR CAkb? TW'll 
2)0 NICEU!" 


Hossiure iu pnaSC II. 

Thirty St Andrews jobs to go 

^no/'h C wri,c S . A recent meeting eamnaign aeaina, ,h, 


by Olga Wojtas 
Scottish Correspondent 

University lecturers in Scotland this 
week urged their principals to join 
them in coordinated opposition in 
further ails, as 3iJ academic posts were 
put in jeopardy at St Andrews. 

In a letter to all staff, the principal of 
M Andrews University. Dr J. Steven 
Watson has warned that the posts must 
nc lost to avoid a £1 million deficit by 
the end of this decade. He adds that 
there must also he cuts in the number 
of academic related stnff, technicians, 
secretaries, janitors and cleaners. 
r T jic university nlrcatly rnces a deficit 
of i4_0.lHX) hy tlie end of the next 
financial year even ir the numbers of 
overseas students arc increased as 
already agreed from 350 to 450, he 
warns. 

“The financial squesze, however, is 
not simply going to be felt in terms of 


staffing." he writes. A recent meeting 
of the furnishings and equipment com- 
mittee turned down 45 requests for 
rending since they were asked for £1 1 
million hut had only £45fi t 000. 

They had to give priority in requests 
that benefited more than one depart- 
ment and improved the university's 
research level, said Dr Walson, since 

the universities were threatened with a 

redistributed reduced grant which 
would take into account an institu- 
tion s research efforts. 

The chairman of the University 
Grants Committee, Sir Peter Swinncr- 
ton-Dycr told the recent meeting of 
the representatives of Scottish uni- 
versity courts that "all our plans for the 
future would have to be made witli less 
and less Government support", writes 
Dr Watson. 

The Scottish Association of Uni- 
versity Teachers has urged Ihe Scottish 
principals to launch a coordinated 


New broadcasting head 
makes space for initiative 

Universilipc nnW Ika „ J. ■ 


— ■ j lui nit, unu u 

new venture for the college. The 
postgraduates are eager to share the 
teaching, and we devise what we 
hope will be an interesting series of 

semlnnn: Und lflciir ir,., n . I 
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| seminars and visits. If wc recruit, the 
research students will survive the 
summer vacation. As neither of them 
is n “new blood” their chances of 


MIWII VIHIIHC3 UI IUIIUUI I. 

subsequent employment seem de- a arriii that it is the 
prcssmgly slim. The teaching experi- section which I ti 
cnee might help. THES. I note a 

tureship in “ageir 

WEDNESDAY likely, when one c. 

, r . siasm with whicl 

a conversion? Prepare a new lecture colleges have err 
on Lawrence s 77ie Rainbow, As l blooo" phrase , ant 

ii ri !£» 5 ?5 of A" GQ, !) e . rin S Corn of the peculiar it 

m the Moonlight ) and irreverent metaphor, 
questions portend a change in my 

JJ2J ™ . low f rti I s Lawrence, which SATIFRnAV 
had previously been excessive! v un- 1 UKUA * 


FRIDAY 

Confession In Old Age. Read Susanna 
tgan s book on Patterns of Experi- 
ence m Autobiography for n review, 
and deadc to test her categories (the 
golden age , the quest, confession etc) 
in relation to the micro- autobiog- 
raphical form of Don's Diary. I must 
admit that it is the Situations Vacunt 

V hich 1 ,urn lo first in The 

r/#to. I note a "new blood" lec- 
tureship in ,, agcing ,, . A hoax? Un- 
likely, when one considers the enthu- ; 
siasm with which universities and 
colleges have embraced the "new 
blood phrase, and presumably same 
at the peculiar implications or the 
metaphor. 


Universities and the educational 
broadcasting services should be natu- 
ral allies making much more use of 
each other's expertise, according to Dr 
Kobin Moss, now head of educational 
programme services at the Indepen- 
dent Broadcasting Authority. 

His personal interest lies in the 
future of educational broadcasting 
with the coming of video, cable and 
satellite. He wants to get the best use 
out of that material, 
i * n his previous role as director of 
Leeds University's audio-visual ser- 
vice, he tried to persuade the universi- 
ty to provide video materials for 
Singapore after a visit there. But the 
conservatism of the university held 


had pre vioii sly been excessive ly un - SA 1 UKDAY 
Cn n£Lc .. . . The Inevitability of Fiction. In one of 

o * . hC su PP. urllve course my previous jobs, when 1 wns about 

with a collcngue. No connection, •o be made redundant, I dreamed 

tills,, with D. Ti. L. s spell in the about, a "double", someone "more 
^rgjcol appliance factory, (he "sup- like me than I am myself, perform^ 
. . D( P lo ‘ n B of Higher my job with alarming skill and 

uflK IOI1S{ « de ^ S i Wh0nccrfhe *P in T ci °. n Fy- How many times must 
?W' n 8 Poetry. We concentrate on ^atyjsion of dispensability be multi- 
the tdea of poetry as a process, and . P^ et * now - four million? But this 


sway. J 

n ^ ‘I 1 ? 1 he Wants to be negative. 
But Dr Moss, with a degree in Greats 
from Oxford and holder of a part-time 
PhD from Birkbeck College, London 
on the end of the western Roman 
Empire, would like to see the universi- 
!, es beatmg a track to his door. 

‘ 1 “omlre that comment by Bro- 

hi - A u Cent °f Mm w ^n he 
said that civilizations perish when 

nrfk ,Dng ? r found in thc 
home of thc ordinary citizen," he said 



campaign against the Government 

AlJT^fV a,,d . further U °C cuts. 

AUifS) has also condemned the 
principals for spending their time set, 
mg up a -jobs swap shop", a reference 
o proposals that staff might be trans- 

u " iv l r . sili « ‘o maintain 
the fufi range of subjects in Scotland. 

MrDayttTBleiman. thc AUT'sScoi- 
tsh official, said: “Tlie discussions of 
the Scottish princmals have an unreal 
air, as if they think they arc playing a 
game of chess with tlie careers of our 
members. Thc principals must realize 
that we expect to be consulted before 
any scheme is formulated.” 

A confidential plan from Sliding 
university s planning and resources 
committee, which mooted thc transfer 
or lecturers, has been criticized by the 
university's acndcmic council. The 
committee is now to reconsider its 
scheme and report again to the 
academic council in September. 

Universities 
go into the 
PR business 

by Peter Aspden 
Vice chancellors arc set lo embark on a 
massive public relntious campaign to 
improve understanding of thc universi- 
ty system, in the hope of enlisting 
support for their fignt against thc 
forthcoming financinl cuts imposed by 
the Government. 

Their commit tec on public relations, 
chaired hy the vice chancellor of 
Southampton University, Professor 
John Roberts , lias produced a report 
which aims to develop u nnlional 
strategy to present their case and 
establish new ways of marketing in- 
formation. 

The campaign was one of the few 

nositivf* rintoc In Amnnu, from a f AIT 1 - 
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ihe idea of poetry as a process, and 
pint of thc course involves the ex- 
amination of drafts. 

It has been n surprise to those of us 
who tench on thc course how success- 
ful this approach con be in breaking 
down certain preconceptions about 
poetry in a student body which is In 
part hostile lo the study of any form 
or verse. The Increasing a vui lability 
In recent years of facsimiles and 
transcripts of mnnuscripts means that 


..11, . _ UK multi- 

plied now - four million? But this 
morning 1 dream that it is Monday 
morning, A vast hi-fi j s playing ihe 
Ride of the Valkyries", the voices 
grow louder - ‘He’s waking up, his 1 
eyelids are moving". s “ 

Allen McLaurin 

The author is senior lecturer in hwrn- 
nrtlesat Humberside College of High- 
er Education. 


« ... u«inciK nnu qaucation- 

opportunity at home S to Shoose 
whuher they want to take a program- 

rti5/n.i ther ^caltonaHy and not in a 
facile way," he added. 

1TV s outreach policy requires every 
appoint a community 
cduca non officer and provide back-up 
materials and contacts for local and 
networked programmes. 

Dr Moss was involved with the first 


, "Some people arc veiysniffC about Z in,erest an . d ^quests 

SSSS-sfes saSL-issit* 

“That may sound very Reithinn ■ I p ^ ldes fo H r Ume s more educatiob- 
cxccpt that we are giring peoofe than , ITV and « 

opportunitv at iJLn " c cover , n 8 a wide range of educational 

whether th'ey want to take a proSram- ffSSi labellin § U “ 


1 n t r ‘tic nrsi 

- / ?t that sort of back-up - a four-part 

X__ • • J ft J A « senes about Disraeli fd escribcd by one 

l *T iry in ^° deficit at adult college 

Cofl one ^reuraentlv^ec^ hS ^ dud . n ® 1 th ® dufl dl to around £5 .fjOO. n. . 


The governors or Newbattlc Abbey 
College are urgency seeking to reduce 
n projected deficit of £40.DfKI nnd have 
J* "P fin mquiry fol|owing a unani- 
mous ; academic stafi motion or no 
cn ^ do P c 5 ,n iFic principal. 

Tlie deficit was discovered only Inst 
month when the college's senior tutor, 
Mr David Turner, look over ns acting 
£i n C £ a from , Mr A!ox “drier Roil 

oXtionT™' ‘ V rccovcrln « frbln 

^rnpj^Jibydjtlp w flpbro^ d a , 
series Of projioshfs^ rtofjf 'Mr >Tdnib?. 


reducing the deficit to nround £5,(J00 
Tnc savings arc widely scattered 

. from Sfa# S,nfr studcnt rati « 

A number' of staff will not be 
™P I -Pri, healing is 10 be reduced, and 
the prindpnl 5 ctnolumcius. worth 

bv'hair'™ 0 annua!, y. arc to lie axed . 


courses for around 90 students up to 
university entrance standard. A num- 
trBd .? unions °fPer scholarships 
to the college, and the six strong 
committee ofjnquiry will include Mr 

and Wr Ron Curran, Scottish orgnniz- 

Employees^ 11 .* 0nnl ^ ° f rublfc 
'Trie principal of Queen M nran ». 


1 hw hoir winuauy, are to he ixed employees. X Mr sre ve Hundred. 

3 '•■■■■ -said. “The Court hns AiJert.rhni/w.L'^: 


ment's Green Paper. 

critic as “ Coronation Street in d™o” M ° re than one vice chancellor at the 
which drew more hlerestand reouests me ® tin g.«P u re 5Scd the fear of bank* 
for pamphlets than a straiehtTdu t 7 lf the Government's worst 
education programme like 8 threats were carried out without any 

Man. I regramme like Botanic financial aid. They all agreed that their 

“The arrival of Channel 4 h™ P resent predicament is notcntiajly 
changed the whole scene m Pfc senous than the 1981 cuts. 

It provides four^ timbre eZS' But ^ repiain ho P eful tha H by 

al programming than ITV U !! J 0 "' mounting a concerted effort to capture 

covfring ^a^ ^de ran«»^ VII *?- d the P^fic’s attention, they can put 
materials without lab S ellina^f^ Cat, °v! a ' , * ,eir case more Wrongly over the. 
he said beU,ns U “ such ’ crucial next few years. % have not 

Dr Moss would be the fi«i tn presented any kind of positive image to 

that broadcasting Fares n b^nv HnJ i he P“ blic ' and h’a about time we 

Like educationa/institutions'h^s look! 'T? i hat ° f affolrS ' " d 

SM B?"K S-E5- Green Paper 

wrong with that ° SS SCCS noth ng ^ as more muted, however, with many 

With the hurrllM . v * ce chancellors feeling that the Gov- 

like to see greater ^ n^ 8 n r.Va h r, W °u d erfiment will remain intransigent on 
tween the IBA Sl| ch policies as the switch to science 

cducatlMal hm?l o h ?i BBCt0dcfcnd and ‘“chriology and the quest for 
educational broadcasting. increased efficiency in planning.- 

ILEA wins pool cash case 

by^his n wecif feh ' fWt* b ° r " rateable resources of inner London are 

against education ?2i n re,evai1t consideration when the 

Joseph over t Ke ,u h O^mem establishes its formula." 

advanced further education JoS hC l h f 5 a result of 

ILEA’s claim thin the 1 L he fo rmula ILEA has had to contn- 

wi|s unfair was accepted P bv the H hlh b “ te mo . re 11 han Its fair share to the pool 

Court in a ruling which was immedteto- wffSlIiilb ElSShEl^ ^ 

ly welcomed by Mr Steve Bundled tL m to ° hl 8 h - . 
diqfr'bf the finance committee ■ ’ :„ Thc auth °nty went to court because 
“I am delighted the High Court has / ears lt had contributed 

’h " d ° !? p ^ r v- n ^ 


* - a •■"■5 tiiuii 1 1 v anu is 

covering a wide range of educational 

hef Mid W,,bou * ^hdling it as such,” 

* h 5rM°ss would be the first to admit 
that broadcasting faces a bumpy ride. 
Like educationafinstitutions it is look- 
ing to private money to sponsor prog- 
rammes and Dr Moss sees nothing 
wrong with that. s 

With the hurdles ahead, he would 
like to see greater cooperation be- 

JSSlJ* 1 , B ^ and the BBC to defend 
educational broadcasting. 


■* . 7 iw a 1 1 ili 1 vuuri case 

agHinst education secretary Sir Keith 
J^eph over its contribution to the 
advanced further education pool. 

ILEA s claim that the pool formula 
w^s unfair was accepted by the High 
Court in a ruling which was immediate- 
ly welcomed by Mr Steve Bundled, 

Cllfllf Of the Fmnnrsa 
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Jon I ui ncy examines the evidence on CERN put to the Kcndrcw committee 


High energy physics at a lower cost 


llrrr.iin in spcmluiu ini' iniicli on higli 
cncigy piiriick pliyticN as a pruporiiou 
ui the science huJgel. We slumlii irv in 
siav in lliesuhjeei. which is won li while 
even though the prospect of applica- 
tions is pour. But we.shoulil reduce our 
support tor the subject subst.iinially 
for the sake of other ureas of research'. 

This is the argunicm of thc seven- 
111 iin review group chaired hy Sir John 
Kcndrcw .ifier more ihan a year oi 
del ihe rat ion on written and oral evi- 
dence from over loo individuals and 
1 ir gall i/a I ions 

Its report concerns a subject which 
accounts for l(J per eenl ol ihe t57li 
million science vote I his year und 2u 
per cent of Ihe hudgci of die Science 
and Engineering Research Council, 
which commissioned the i in pi irv along 
wiih the Advisory Hoard for tlie Re- 
search Councils. ’ 

The main question in the report is 
Biilmn's altitude to the European 
crime lor nuclear research (CERN) iu 
Geneva, which accounted for £32 
million ot mu £52 million spending on 
the siih|L-ei in I'tki'Kl. 

Tlieie weie no puiln'lc plivsivisis on 
(lie groiin. alihoiii'h 11 had s|h-eialis| 
advice, finl it ucku«iwk-dges 1I1.11 n 
lie- nd miiliing. hm gond about die 
current level of exeitenieiii of the 
subject, and little but niaise for tbc 
ijtialiiy of ihe work at CERN. 

it reviews die achievements of the 
accelerator builders at CERN. cul mi- 
nuting so far in [lie discovery of ihe 
“W” and ''Z” particles in l‘W3 and 
confirmndon of the common prop- 
erties of two of the four fundamental 


discovery III the "W p.irtlilc is nn 
more and 110 Iess1iiiiil.iinent.il ili.m die 
Miliitiun of the siiiilIutc *.f UNA. 

Neither was the group umtressed i>y 
lhe siiggesiiiin ihui the work of l.ilsir- 
aiorics like CERN ai’ccliMiLS the 
developnieiii of new recluiolngy The 
report says such spm-nff K' uticn 
nverestinijied. and in jny c.isc u>u!il 
come from .my lngh-tcriiiioli>ey pro 
jeel. It tinds k-.v deVelopnieiils winch 
are uniquely dcpcndcul on 
physics 

ik-aimg ilium Iinnd. Ihe eioiip finds 
(li.il expeiitllllire on fin- s(ili|cct IIIIISI 
comedown [1 agrees lli.il Biil iiiill.r.a 
11nu.1l oblig-itiim lo [i.iy its lull con- 
iribulioii Ilk l.KN uiilii' the .icceleriur 
now under LonsiriiLimu - the l.urgc 
Elccf roil- Positron collider. l.l:P - is 
built in I'W'i Bui after 1I1.1I it calls for u 
25 per cent cut in die British subscrip- 
tion. and says wc should give notice 
now 1 hut if this is not agreed Britain 
will witlidruw. 

'lhe report concedes: "British with- 
drawal from CI.KN would he a major 
blow lo die *.( ieme I mill n| die UK and 
die rest <>( 1 inope. .md it would Iwve 
toii|'.-1eilli<iiiiiiiieliliil iiiiplicall. ms hn 
llilemalioil.il inllaltnialinn ' ll sue- 


iSCSIs dll' IcdlJktloIl timid I -l .!■. llK *C'i 

I- y cciUHiniics m (iciicv.i - fin ouch .1 
review off l:|(N'. uiliiiinirtiatnni jnd 
sols m ii.fil tost-, whkli file gnmp 
believes arc loo high. 

And llii. 1 1 hopes To *ec ■■ 
fur 1 her lonirihuliori Irmu ch.inee. to 
die iiiciiihk rship ol * hKN lop 
pimriry sin mid given widi-rniig 
die suh-.eri|iii"li h.ise." tlie group say-. 

1 1 rriommcliils lli.il die t"l:ltN eouiicil 
-In mid look inioere.il mg .m imcriutdi- 
ale Vl.iliisbelw cell dial nl nhseTser .lilt I 
lull iiKinhcrsliip lor smut, iion-l-oro 
pe.111 slates I hi-, is .1 pomici lo 
un. reusing inieresi in die snlqi-el from 
.l.ip.in 

II mail 1 m l.icl only pays If* per cun 
of die current CliRN hudgci. nuking 
iis the iliinl largest subscriber . So a cui 
of 25 per cent from ail iiicmlieis - the 
only wav a reiluctiori in the British 
payment is likely to he agreed - would 
fust Ihe InhuMlnry more llian tiuilaler- 
al British vviihdniwal. 

Bui withdrawal would also lose 
CERN British paiiieipatinii in expeil- 
incuts on die l.l-.i 1 ami lhe existing 
accelerators | lie Kendrew group's 
recomnieiuialioii dial our 12 (> million- 

II - y cm 1 domesiie suppiiii (or 1 he sub- 


Sir John 
Ki-nrlrew : n 
irvsiiillogrii|ihL-r 
who h president 
of St Jnlin's 

i'ullege, Oxford 
anil former 
(lireclonirtlu- 
Kiirnpean 
Miileculur 
Biology 
l.iihunilnry iu 
HiTdcIhcrg. Ills 
cuminitti-c 
deliberated for 
overayenron 
evidence from 
IQO individuals 
und 

nrgmil/ulhms. 
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The full recommendations 


forces in physics. “All thc evidence we 
have received indicates that CERN has 


developed from small beginnings to a 

C osit ion of preeminence as thc leading 
igh energy physics laboratory in the 
world today," it say. 

However, the report gives little 
weight to other arguments in support 
of tne subject, aside from its scientific 
quality. “We would not support the 
contentions of some witnesses that 


particle physics should be regarded os 
the most fundamental study imagin- 


able." it says. And il suggests the 


The UK should remain u member 
state of CERN until 1989, when 
construction of Ihe LLP accelerator 
iseumpletc, hut should only continue 
beyond then if the other memhers 
agree a cul In uur subscription of at 
least 25 per cent by 1990/91. This 
Implies negotiating un overall cut in 
thc laboratory's budget around that 
level. 

Domestic expenditure on particle 
physics should also he cut, reaching 11 
reduction of 25 per cent by 1990/91. 
These two recommendations are de- 
signed to realize savings fur thc UK 
totalling £55.8 million over thc years 
1986/87 (o 1992/93. 

The group nlso suggests that (he 
present puce of development of parti- 


cle physics should he reduced worl- 
dwide, nut just at CEHN, although 
its financial measures will onLy 
direclly affect future capital in vest- 
ment al CERN. 

The report assumes that Ihe scien- 
ce budget will be protected Irum Ihc 
full effects of Inflation and from llir 
rising cost or International subscrip- 
tions as exchange rules shift. Howev- 
er, thc group says the UK contribu- 
tion lo high energy physics ought to 
come iluvvn, even if there were extra 
cash I11 real terms for science. 

The ABRC should review interna- 
tional collaboration In science, and 
seek talks with other European agen- 
cies on Ihe next generation of Joint 
tiieilitics lor rtscurcii. 


jeel. which |Kivs for such experiments 
iiiih mg oilier [flings, should also Iv ciu 
by h quarter, will prove equally eon- 
troveisial. 

Such a cut implies very hard limes 
fur .1 con mi unity estimated ai around 
•it Xi post doe 1 1 mil physicists and 24(1 
posigiadume students. Universities 
with large inn liclc physics groups like- 
ly Ut he affected include Birmingham. 
Cambridge. Durham. Glasgow, Liver- 

R ool. Imperial College ami Ouccn 
lary College in London. Oxford, and 

.. ......... . ..ll. 1 1 


list die unfunded piioriiicv of lhe 
research councils wltkh arc familiar 
from Alikt reports. 

I lie group warns, however, ih.ii tlie 
savings n seeks could easily he eroded 
by imdci indexation of the science 
budget and il says its recommenda- 
tions assume iliac the SEKC will be 


protected neniiiM any future fluctua- 
tions jn exchange rates. 


a group split between University Col- 
lege and Birkhcck College in London. 
Around a quarter id ihc current 
budget of the SERCs Rutherford- 
Applcton laboratory also goes on 
supporting the pa 1 tide physics com- 
munity. 

Thc report does not make specific 
recommend minus uhoul what thc 
money withdrawn from particle phy- 
sics should be used for, ultnough it calls 
for a shift tn research with a stronger 
prospect of application. Thc group's 
terms of reference invited it tu consid- 
er the opportunity cost of physics 
spending, hut ils response to this is to 


The Kendrew report will now be 
considered by the ABRC and the 
SERC. which will advise the Depart- 
ment of Education and Science on 
what should be done in thc autumn. 


However, any decision in push for u 
reduction in the CERN budget by 


negotiation in Europe would involve 
other government departments, and 
will probably be taken in a Cabinet 
committee. ' 


High Energy Particle Physics in the 
United Kingdom: report uf a review 


group set up by the ABRC and SERC. 
free from thc Publications Despatch 


free from thc Publications Despatch 
Centre. Department of Education and 
Science. IToncypnt Lane, Canons 
Park, SUinmnrc. Middlesex. 


Colin Welland is standing in front of one of Britain's major gas pipelines. Gas 
provides getting on for sixty per cent of all the heat used in British homes - an 


provides getting on for sixty per cent of all the heat used in British homes - and 
the way all that energy is transported about the countryside is one of the reasons 
why Colin is keen on gas. Because gas is delivered direct to Britain's homes 
and factories through a network of over 150,000 miles of hidden, underground 


pipes - no lorr ies, trains or tankers needed, and no pylons to spoil the view. 

Rut ihp fnpl that it OfVC ilnrlprfrrY^imrl len J t ilia nnlu kiaqiifir/vf rtnr T« J o nl#*.. tU, 
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But the fact that it goes underground isn't the only beauty of gas. It's also the 
cleanest of fuels to bum. Which helps to keep thc air outer. 
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cleanest of fuels to bum. Which helps to keep thc air puter. 

So it's not just gas customers who benefit. Britain benefits because people 
prefer gas. 
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FCS set for strife College slammed over surplus 

J A ^ __ *4.^ • • hjr Olga VVnjLis . However, even with prospective institution average 

ffl P\nl IP nmil rv .Scottish Correspondent 1,1 s,ud f"' »»mhers over the ies are around 76 1 

Vfl.V'kJlJ.I IIIU (JL1J. Y ....... . .... next III wars, there is still surplus trativc costs, its s 

M. JL 1/ Dundee College of EiIul:iiioii is high- aaiinimudatnm, the report says. The have not used thei 

lighted in a report which criticizes the colleges have mom for an estimated numbers, grades 


by David Johbins 

Further political strife within the Fed- 
eration of Conservative Students is 
threatened despite condemnation Hy 
parly leaders of excessive factionalism 
and moves to bring the organization 
more firmly under the wing of Con- 
servative Central Office. 

, Trouble is predicted over the issue 
of participation in student unions and 
the Naiioun.il Union of Students - a 
question which has been central to the 
widening gulf between the right-wing 
leadership and the modern re minority - 
The inquiry, chaired by Sir Donald 
Walters, was set up after last April's 
FCS conference at Loughborough 
University following reports of serious 
damage after a tale night party and 
intimidation of moderate delegates. 

The inquiry, completed last week, 
reported: "Proper steps have nor been 
taken to expand Conservative influ- 
ence within student unions" - one of 
seven objectives enshrined in FCS 
rules. 

It made clear it saw no reason to 
change rhe objectives while bringing 
forward rule changes for the organiza- 
tion designed to prevent a recurrence 
of Loughborough. 

Uut next year's FCS chairman. Mr 
Mark MacGregor, told The THESthis 
week; “When it comes to drawing up 
the new constitution we would favour 
having this clause withdrawn und of 
introducing a more general one. 

"The committee has not appreciated 
the extent to which student unions arc 
held in contempt and arc misguided in 
their belief that student unions are 
institutions within which it is right for 
Conservatives to work." 

But Mr Chris Davies, o founder of 
Conservative Student Unionists, said: 
“Wc welcome the report as an en- 
dorsement of what we have been 
saying, particularly over working in 



Sir Donald Wallers: chaired Inquiry 
compounded by intolerance ol what 
ure seen to be minority views”. 

FCS leaders said thev accepted the 
report, and Mr MacGregor and a 
second FCS representative are to sit 
with the three inquiry members to 
draw up rule changes which are likely 
to be imposed by die National Union 
Inter this year. 

These include a shift of power to 
area FCS organizations with standard 
sets of rules, and election of officers to 
be undertaken by postal ballot rather 
Ilian at conference. 

The inquiry found that the mess 
resulting from a party at Lough- 
borough was considerable and brought 
nothing but discredit to the Conserva- 
tive Party in the eyes of university staff 
who refused to clean it up, 

Although the conference was con- 
ducted in a "technically proper man- 
ner" there was evidence of partial 
chairing, intolerance beyond the nor- 
mal cut and thrust of student political 
debate and excessive factionalism 


student unions. We hope the parly is 
prepared to put ies fine words into firm 
action and not let the FCS get away 
with ignoring the parly yet again." 

Meanwhile, party leaders^ hopes 
that the post-Loughborough inquiry 
would end the infighting have proved 
. r ^ le report condemns 
FCS s “divisive stance" which, it said, 
was "mimical to large numbers of 
students with Conservative sym- 
pathies". It did not ascribe blame to 
either wing but concluded that “the 
main problem is excessive factionalism 


leading to acrimonious infighting. 

Mr John Sdwyn Gummer. the par- 
ty's chairman, said last week that FCS 
funds, cut off after Lough borough, 
would be restored. Mr MacGregor has 


would be restored. Mr MacGregor has 
been assured of his sabbatical salary of 
about £4,500. 

Meanwhile, Scottish FCS is elated 
by the exoneration of the three stu- 
dents sent home from Loughborough. 
Mr Lloyd Beat, former chairman of 
Scottish FCS, said Scotland itself had 
been exonerated by omission, since 
not one criticism has been made of it in 
the report. 


Concise dictionary ready at long last SffiS'C 
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The long-awaited Concise Scots Die- f 
t ion ary, the first one-volume diction- 
ary to cover the Scots language from i 
the earliest records to the present day 
is to be published on August 8. 

The dictionary has take n ten years to i 
produce and Is a distillation of the 
ten-volume Scottish National Diction- 
ary which covers modern Scots, and - 


Apart from Prime Minister's ques- 
tion time there Is seldom much 
passion in the chamber of the 
Commons these days. But there is 
nothing like a family row fo set 
tongues wagging. It Is always, for 
example, good to have a few squab- 
bles between the Social Democrat:- 
tic Party and their Liberal allies - 
we can always see It In defence, 

■ where the mood or Liberals these 
days Is against any tiling nuclear, 
whereas Dr Owen secs in Cruise the 
acceptable face of the deterrent. 

However when it came to the 
higher education debate a week or 
so ago, there were no sparks flying 
anywhere. You never know 
whether Clement Freud Is speaking 
for the Alliance or merely the 
Liberals or only fbr himself, but he 
Is usually “wortliy” rather than 
stimulating, This time he spent his 
speech on the 2|-hour ritlo, which 
Inhibits school-leavers from study- 
ing while unemployed. A noble 
cause Indeed, but rather a waste of 
opportunity considering the inalor 
. ramifications of the Green Paper. 

But I have to admit that (his 
debate only the third on higher 
education In 1 1 years - ranks as one 
of the dreariest of any I have heard 
ln lhc House .'By the end there were 
23 labour MPs, 34 Conservatives 
and no All lance members present to 
; hear. the. starL-iof , the.,w)nd , lH p 


the Dictionary of the Older Scottish 
Tongue which covers the earlier cen- 
turies up to 1700. 

The CSD, which was produced by a 
£r,° f , “ 1 « ) 8 ra P!iers working From 
Edinburgh University’s school oFScot- 
lish studies and is published by Aber- 
deen University Press. 


hy Olga Wnjias 

Scottish Correspondent 

Dundee t'ulkge nr Edui"iiion is high- 
lighted in a report which criticizes the 
amount of surplus uivoninnuJiiiinn in 
Scotland's seven education colleges. 

7 he comptroller and auditor gener- 
al. in .1 report front the National Audit 
Office on (he Scottish Education De- 
partment's control of colleges, says 
That since Dundee was rebuilt in 1975 
for 1.800 .students, it has never 
accommodated more than 7(10. and has 
a current collcgc-hascd student 
population of only 500. 

The report adds that the SED esti- 
mates of college capacity arc unreli- 
able. because of inconsistencies in the 
way these are assessed. There has been 
no comprehensive survey for a decade. 


Vetting call 
as YTS 
agencies fold 

A trade union group has called on the 
Manpower Services Commission to 
radically overhaul its system for vet- 
ting private training agencies involved 
in the Youth Training Scheme, after a 
[lumber of them have collapsed, leav- 
ing youngsters temporarily stranded. 

A booklet published this week by 
the Birmingham Trade Union Re- 
source Centre, based on research by 
the West Midlands YTS Monitoring 
Unit, warns that some private training 
agencies are neither sufficiently finan- 
cially secure, nor sufficiently scrupu- 
lous, to be entrusted with MSC 
funding, and with the care of trainees. 

The booklet highlights the case of 
Computotech , which ran YTS schemes 
at centres in London, the Midlands 
and the north, and went into receiv- 
erehip earlier this year, leaving some 
200 youngsters in the lurch. 

Computotech had a spate of adverse 
publicity even before its collapse, 
when its unsuitability as an MSC agent 
was aired both in the magazine Private 
Eve, and in a report brought out by 
Youlhaid - a charity for unemployed 
youngsters. 

The new booklet EASY come, 
easy go - a pun on the title of the 
Computotech scheme Electronic and 
Administrative System for Youth - 
cites four other examples of private 
training agencies in the West Midlands 
which have had to be closed either by 
the MSC or by its local boards, for lack 
of efficiency or financial problems. 
These are Draftech, KBS Manpower, 
and Midland Training and Recruit- 
ment Services. 

The report says: “Part of the answer 
to why such a situation exists is that the 
MSC has no standard or effective 
vetting procedure." 

According to a spokesman, the MSC 
is tightening up its procedure for 

agents' 1 * Rn ° mon * lor ' n 8 * ls managing 


However, even with prospective 
increases in student numbers over the 
next Id years, there is still surplus 
aeconimudatioii, the report says. The 
colleges have mom for an estimated 
111.500 students, bill ihcre are only 
5 .250 college based students at the 
moment, with numbers expected to 
rise to 7.3RU by IWSflft. 

rhe SED has been "reasonably 
successful" in running the central in- 
stil ut ions. but less successful in over- 
coming difficulties caused by the sharp 
drop in tcnchcr training needs. 
Although it has managed to reduce 
stuff, the numbers have not fallen in 

K onion to the cuts in student 
cs. 

Tlie colleges of education student 
staff ratio last session averaged just 
over 8:1, compared with the central 


institution average of 1 1:1, Staff 5a i Br 
ies arc around 70 per cent of adminki 
trativc costs, its says. "But the SFn 
have not used their powers to control 
numbers grades and provision o 
funds as firmly as they might have ?n 
order to ensure that colleges achfel! 
higher staff student ratios. 

Unit costs for students in the col- 
eges of education arc higher than 
those in the CIs, £3.800 compared wfiS 

msf nvpr fl non r\ " 


ius| f over '£3,0)0. ’ Dundce “has "the 
highest unit cost of £4,462. 
while the total number of students 


training in education colicgesTnhU 
len from 15,000 to just over 7,000 j n 
the last eight years, the number of 
central institution students has risen 
from II 000 to 15,000. This has bill 
achieved “without any significant ex- 
pansion in facilities.” 
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Staff from Goldsmiths' College, London, held an exhibition lost week 
to mark the closure of the ftill-time foundation course, which Is to be 
turned Into a part-time access course for mature students. Pictured with 
their exhibits are (from left to right) Mike Riley, painter, David Foster, 
painter, and Rog er Blake (sculptor). 


Students may get their chips 


Plans to provide silicon chips for 
university and public sector electronic 
engineering students to practise with 
were to be discussed this week by 
Government departments, the Nation- 
al Advisory Body and the University 
Grants Committee. 

The plans would require a £5.6 
«JJ&S£ apilal inv estment plus around 
tJUU.lXX) a year running costs. They 
are intended to improve the quality of 
Britain’s electrical and electronic en- 
gineering graduates by giving them the 
chance to design circuits using silicon 
chips and then test them. 

To do that, the students need chips 
to practise on, and their designs to be 
made up. The NAB and UGC have 
two possible plans for doing this. One 
is for education institutions to buy the 
necessary equipment and put it into an 
industrial firm ; the other is for Industry 
and an institution - probably Mid- 
diesex Polytechnic since it has some 
facilities already - to make the chips, 
and to make up the circuits to students’ 
designs. 
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No sparks to fuel the debate 




speeches from the fronL benches. 

It hardly becomes someone of the 
authority nnd experience of Jack 
Straw, in these columns a couple of 
weeks ago, to accuse Sir Keith 
Jo»ph and the Government or 

..» 8 ."T ad .’ bad md Poetising 
wV*. Inked It is particularly offen- 
sive. No party is exempt from (he 
cause of Britain's economic decline. 

One only has to think back to the 
incompetence of wasted opportuni- 
ties of the 1960s } of Jack Straw's 
only employer - Barbara Castle - 
struggling against a craven Cabinet 
to reform trade union privileges 
and curtail union abuse of power: 
one only need consider the most 
severe cuts in a single year evor ; 
perpetrated on the educational ser- 
vice (6 per c6nl on education imd 8 
per cent on higher education) no- 
cessitatetL by the -1976 economic 
crMts. And what a nerve vice chan- 
, cel tors and others in higher educa- 
. «on have In maintaining how. suc- 
, ccasflil they have been in collaborat- 
J.M .generally . ■ 


fostering flexibility, when all or this 
has been forced out of them within 
the lost decade. 

One can't simply cal) for more of 
the same. Does the higher education 
world even want to attempt to 
mafnfnln the traditional pattern of 
the British university with the age 


participation rate going beyond 15 
per cent? But all too often the 
debate In the Commons became just 
that: but we will do more than you. 

If anything the Green Paper 
needs more than analysis of the 
comparative costs of opportunities 
of varying lengths, level, style and 
duration In higher education. It has 
too much of a tendency to assume 
the economic value If Its varying 
vocational thrusts while almost 
denying the value of other 
approaches, 

But there arc many real ques- 
tions with which Sir Keith Is strug- 
gling. It Is not just his conscience 
over public expenditure. There Is a 
very real question facing higher 
education about how hest (o recon- 


cile more open opportunities with 
excellence and selection. It fs 
strange In fact that Sir Keith does 
not consider to a greater extent the 
rote of proprietary education. 
Much of the vitality of post-school 
education in the United States stems 
from the flexibility and accounts- 


But where more equal rights of 
accera should bo a central issue, It 
cannot be addressed unless it Is 
accepted that there will be different 
standards and levels of higher 


education, and that there will be 


, . — .... h u,u •■muoe 

Sir Keith seems to favour when he 
talks so much about maintaining 
intellectual standards and seems to 
glye the Impression still that there is 
a limited pool of talent. 

It was almost 10 years ago whem 
I pressed the then Secretary of State 
bu * sadly Ineffective 
Shirley Williams - for a Royal 
Commission to examine all post J 
school education. She said It would 
<ln*e. So a decade later we 


In both cases the students' designs 
would be sent away for three to four 
weeks over the Christmas or Easter 
holidays, and come back to be tested 
the following term. 

Several major firms, particularly 
employers of graduate engineers who 
need this training, have expressed 
interest in the scheme, includingGEC, 
Plessey, Marconi, 1CL and British 
Aerospace. 

The meeting this week is for the 
Department of Education and Scien- 
ce, the Department of Trade and 
Industry, various industrialists, the 
NAB and the UGC to decide their next 
move. 

If Middlesex Poly got the contract it 
would receive £80,000 capital invest- 
ment plus running costs of £80,000. 
The NAB currently supports the idea 
of a two-pronged arrangement, be- 
cause of tne uncertainty that industry 
could meet peak educational demand 
when it was under commercial press- 
ures as well, 


have the Green Paper. 

Whatever the faults of an outside 
commission, at least it might have 
generated some enthusiasm within 
its pages and conceivably a more, 
lively public debate. But H is no- ' 
thing new to have higher education 
policy determined by the Treasury. 
Nor Is it new to see Sir Keith caught 
In that continual tug-of-war be- 
tween intellectuallsm and voca- 
tlonallsm. 

Over the last century the huma- 
nities have proved they can look 
after themselves; science and tech- 
nology arc barely able to hold their 
own despite repeated Government 
Initiatives. 

At last the truth might dawn: that 
this country's workforce, though It 
might not enlarge very quickly, will 
need more skills. It may well be 
therefore (hat many of the assump- 
tions in the Green Paper regarding 
resources and where they can best 
be applied may well change as the 
pressure of circumstances and the 
requirement of people of nil kinds 
for higher qualifications is brought 
to bear on whatever government of 
the day. 

Keith Hampson 

The author is Conservative MP for 
Leeds North-West. 
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Tories demand research fund boost 


by .lull I 111 IIOV Ihec.ill fin !iinrc«.Kil , (.K.TUi -,| , L , iiil- c 1| '.nil I iiihUmIk ^.'■iuL'ii 

Science Correspondent l ! | t’ waK ccltm-d by l»<iih in.im nppmi- lmuhciI fur •.acim. I'nint. 

Umi pitniL-N. Dr Iftcmi may. uifnhmng the two m.un «i 
r . .,,,1 , t Motherwell Smith. L.ib) .md the p.ir- ie im>|ivv l inn tint lets - tl. 

C misers alive back I win. hers marie re- tvs sjxikeMn.ui mi .uemc. vml ;i BiMrilf.irihiUtse.ti.hi' 

pealed calls of :i hn.f .1 niroearth scientific traiiiiinu u faith h. t .l been the Aihi-.in ('.niriul nn ; 

spermine in Ur Hunse • >1 Commons hmli up in Hrii.iin over uw, .ir ihicc -.ejn.li .uni Develiipmcni. 

, Fimay tciiluries enulci he 'destroyed in a He u.n ,ilu> uiiiurrncd 

In a fjie-lu ,,,r adjournment debate decade ut parsimony". inciii.»i.irinwjrdsappliud 

un the Ijuvernmcni >, policy for scicn- He u-anied more for suuiice in the expense of fundament, 
ee, lliL-rc was evidence «»l a growing general, and in particular .idnubline of Wric'elc-sworrli said: "Urn 

L’linsliiucncy in 1 >) C Conservative Party research and development in inaniiiac- academic policies G.diiei 

sympathetic lo the research councils’ luring uver three or four years. Bui, he have hem forced to ccmli 

iiririplainis ahiMit iiriderfunding. feared: " Restoring science to a slate in scope experiments to sni 

Mr Kenneih Vvnrreii, (Hastings and which ii can play its necessary rule in chain ships r.ulier Ilian dtsi 

Rye. (.) said I he Government should modern sncieiv will pruli.ihlv need ,i truth about the sun and l 

move resources toward science rather new Government, less dogmatic in Sir Keith Joseph. Secret 

than seeking to economize and e-.dled their philosophy, .md so less hostile to for Education and Sti 

for more use of forecasting techniques the whole spirit of science. ” opened and closed the de 

to sn ,, j promising areas of research. Dame Judith Hart. (Clydesdale. Government, admitted 1 1 
Mr Robert Jackson. (Wantage, C) Lab), took up the argument about eerned about the warnings 

also wanted more money fur govern- defence research, estimating that a two leaving Britain in the la 

mem civil science and recommended u per cent reduction in defence research report. But he pointed i 

reexamination of the cosis of defence "would give an increase of more than ABRC's opinion laid beer 

research and development. And Mr If) per cent for the research councils or advance or firm evidence. 

Inn Lloyd (Havant), wanted much 5 per coni fur the councils and 5 per propose any action to encu 

hetti-r siippurt for MPs who needed cent to the University Grants Commit- rt 1 scientists to return lion 

netter mfoi niatinn ahout science and ice for nnivcisiiv-sponsurcd re- Sir Keith said that mi: 

technology. He revealed that the Pur- search*'. citations in the scientific 

liaitienlary and Scientific ( cut unit lee - Mr Ian Wricglcsuorlli (Stockton referred to l»y several 

the main foriint for disciissit in between Smith. SUP) said the whole future of speaker- - was bound h 

MPs and the scientific eoimmiiiiiv - our research and development and our "We can no longer dunii 

has stalled an inquiry into the possinil- standing as a scientific nation were in once did when wv were oil 

tty of scUiug up a llritisli equivalent of doubt. He recognized “the problems pointed out that the UK 

the HS Office l eehnulogy Assess- of trying to run a Rolls-Royce system world research activity 

ment, which gives independent advice on a pedal-powcicd economy.” around 5 per ccnr'a mill ui 

to Congress, He wanted resources for science is unlikely to he significar 

Industry to 
the rescue 
of IT gap 

hy Felicity Jones 
Industry is to attempt to fill the gap left 
by too few information technology 
graduates with a self-validating 
scheme of professional development. 

The scheme will start as a pilot in the 
autumn and will involve 10 companies. 

It has been devised by the newly 
chartered British Computer Society 
and aims to operate alongside the 
existing 1 ruining schemes of the etnu- 

Aprn'^n -irp "im i| l ' iwlfon vm-n m p n f T J‘ e photograph used in Bristol University’s newsletter 
Aerospace and two government dc- offending caDlion 
partments. ° r 

It will have .700 students to begin -v-% . , - 

with and has received Manpower Ser- « Tl O^TC el'll 

vices Commission funding and moral L CUlgt/1 O O l ULldl L J 

support from the Alvey Directorate. .. . 

Dr Ewnn Pnge. vice chancellor of Students at Bristol University are captioned: “The faces 

Reading University und president of an ? r y about lhe reporting In the students Jeering and slov 

the society, said the scheme snnohi to university’s newsletter of a disrupted ping at the Edmund Be 


cq '.link'll limit, r the giinfano; of .i tic* 
soiiiteil for •.'Heine polny . ere.Uul by 
iiitnbmiiig the two jit.un cvi-tuii! ■ueti- 
ee poluv u/i nu ut lets - d,..- Advi.oiy 
Bo.inl fur tile KiSc.ich i ’« 'illicit s and 
tlie AihiMin Coimul on Applied Re- 
'.ejrili .ili>) Development. 

He w.is also concerned about tiio\- 
inc limiar Kiwjids applied research, at 
file expense of fundaineilt.il Work Mr 
Wriegleswortli said: "Under present 
academic policies Galileo tiLiy well 
have been forced In confine his tele- 
scope experiments to spoiling mer- 
chant ships rather than discovering the 
truth about the sun and the earth " 

Sir Keith Joseph. Secretary of State 
for Education and Science, who 
opened and closed tlie debate for the 
Government, admitted lie was con- 
cerned about the warnings of scientists 
leaving Britain in the latest AURC 
report. But he pointed uut that lhe 
ABRCs opinion hud been reached in 
advance or firm evidence, and did nut 
propose any action to encourage einiy- 
ri scientists to return hnine. 

Sir Keith said that mir record nf 
citations in the scientific literature - 
referred to by several opposition 
speakers - was hound to diminish. 
"We can no longer dominate, ns we 
once did when we were pioneeis " I k- 
poinicd mu thiit the UK's share of 
world research activity was only 
uround 5 per cent "and that proportion 
is unlikely to he significantly affected 


Dr Ewnn Pnge, vice chancellor of 
Reading University nnd president of 
the society, said the scheme sought to 
improve the quality of individuals 
within the industry which was ex- 
periencing a serious shortage of well- 
qualified people. 

“The opportunities to expand the 
numbers ur people in information 
technology through the university 
door is limited by the shortnee of 
expert teachers. This scheme Is not 
instend of education but will work 
ulungsidc. 

“1 would hope that it will provide the 
opportunity for people from industry 
to move across into (caching. ” 

The wide variety of jobs within the 
industry means the scheme is n compli- 
cated bul flexible pattern of options 
from which the employer and students 
will choose. A log book for each 
student will record periods of validated 
experience, education und training. 

Although the validation will be 
checked against the society’s criteria, 
in practice validation will be carried 
■out by company supervising managers. 

■ Once the pilot operation is under- 
way, the BlS plans to expand the 
scheme in three ways, in 1 UK 6 it will 
draw upon more organizations nnd will 
be extended to cover the Industrial 
placement year of students who are 
taking sandwich courses at universities 
.and polytechnics. 


university's newsletter of a disrupted 
political meeting at which the Con- 
servative MP Harvey Proctor was 
unable to speak. 

Mr Proctor was invited by the 
university's Edmund Burke Society, 
but once Inside the lecture theatre, 
students prevented him from begin- 
ning his speech by Jeering, slow 
hand-clapping, chanting and whislle- 
. blowing. 

Now a fresh row has broken 
out over the university's handling of 
the demonstration. Many students 
arc particularly nngry about a pic- 
ture In a newsletter of hand-clapping 
students in the lecture theatre, 


The photograph used in Bristol University’s newsletter above the 
offending caplion 


captioned: “The faces of fascism: 
students Jeering and slow hand-clap- 
ping at the Edmund Burke Society 
meeting. ” 

The student union president, Mr 
Peter Golding, said: “There is a 
general reaction among students that 
(he caption is a smear against the 
students, nnd Inappropriate." Sever- 
al students have also written to tlie 
newsletter's editor, Mr Don Carle- 
ton, accusing him of being “provoca- 
tive and philistine." 

“Those who felt that Mr Proctor 
had o right lo speak have been 
condemned by the demonstrators as 
fascists, but there Is a more general 
feeling that the behaviour wc witnes- 
sed (hat night was more fascist." 


I'-, even ill-. I.nyi'-.i im.ipinafik imrerive i 
in mui ilniiiL-Mie i.<qi<.ii< lit lire". 

He sires* » mI lire iRcii fur greater J 
■flcUiutv. "‘I he wjv forward uiiisl be 
lo sail im ire L.uefiilly iIr priorities , 
iniplreii m the present balancer <4 1 

liimiing between subject iire:is and l<> 
innsuler whether s«mie adjustments 
inav be needed better In serve the 
national interest." he s,ml. 

the Secreturv of Stale also empha- 
sized the extra money added in the 
science hill lye l Iasi year .is a tnken of 
(lie value the Government ;iu;alic-d to 
research. In an exchange with Dr 
Bray, he denied that the subsequent 
retreat in (he face uf ( nnservaliv e 
backbench protests was a fiasco. "It 
may have been .i very unpleasant 
experience for me, bul ii resulted in 
the transfer nf £55 million to basic 
science," he said. 

Several MPs were unable to speak in 
the time nilnwcd for the debate, partly 
duo in a lengthy intervention from Mr 
Enoch Powell (South Down, UUP). 

Mr I'ovvell dwell on the need for 
Government legislation to control 
embryo research following the pre- 
vious week's demise refills own Bill on 
the snlijeel. "'lhe Government will 
find when they entire lo frame their 
legislation Unit it will need to be 
framed closely upon the lines that have 
already proved accept able to an over- 
whelming majority of the hniisc," lie 
stiid. 

Ulster ‘can’t 
fill places’ 

A delegation from the Northern Ire- 
land working party of the University 
Grants Committee has held separate 
meetings with Queen's University sen- 
ate. academic council, deans, non- 
professoriu) staff und students to con- 
sider its financial strategy into the 
19911s. 

The working party stressed that 
Queen's will he treated on the some 
financial terms us any other UK uni- 
versity. Bul it was hinted that a little I 
extra funding might be made available 
lo offset lhe disadvantage Queen’s 
suffered from its Locution. 

In future the grant and student 
numbers for Ulster's two universities 
will be included in the list published for 
the UK universities, so that for the first 
time each will know how much the 
other gets. 

Subsequently many members of the 
non -professorial delegation expressed 
extreme disquiet about the working 
party's failure to concede that overall 
student numbers were a serious prob- 
lem. Dr Inn Duncan, who convened 
the meeting with the non- professorial 
staff, pointed out that tlie hordes of 
students leaving Ulster were creating 
extra places there. 

The situation has not been I at proved 
by the Scottish universities' recruit- 
ment team that is currently touring 
Northern Ireland schools. 

Dr Duncan favours lhe free irade of 
students between the two islands. But 
he is annoyed that the UGC will pay 
the students to take four-year courses 
at a Scottish universVy but objects lo 
four-year courses at Queen's. 
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More students 6 without more cash 


arc already qualified and by will 
be available to IT staff in most locali- 
ties working for most types of em- 
ployers, both large and small. 

Mr Alan Taylor, the director of 
professional development, said: "Tills 
scheme is essentially about standards. 
We are seeking to improve botlt the 
credibility and performance of those in 
the industry and boost confidence 
from outside". 

Director retires 

Dr William Birch, director of Bristol 
Polytechnic since 1975, will retire in 
4pril 1986. Dr Birch, 59, was chair- 
man of the CommiLteo of Directors oE 
Polytechnics from 1982/84. 


by David Jobbins 

Scope for bringing un to 75,000 more 
students into polytechnics and colleges 
without a significant increase in re- 
sources is identified by the Audit 
Commission this week. 

Its report, based on work carried out 
by auditors ovor the past year at 165 of 
the 550 colleges in England and Wales, 
claims each college could make im- 
provements worth £500,0(10 hy em- 
ploying its suggestions for better vnlue 
for money. 

Improvements in lecturer productiv- 
ity, the balance or staff between "ex- 
pensive” senior and more junior 
grades, und tighter control of remis- 
sion from teaching duties account for 
63 per cent of potential savings. 

Bettor marketing by colleges could 
avoid poor recruitment to courses, low 
retention of students and incroRso 
income, it recommends. But most 
potential comes from better utilization 
of colleges' skilled manpower, accord- 
ing to tne report. 

Auditors painted to overtime paid 
to staff before their annual maximum 
class contact hours had beep exhausted 
-and- the. frequent, inclusion -of tea-, 
breaks within contact hours. 


This practice could be costly - 
£235,000 a year or more at n single 
college. Auditors found that in one 
college, credits were given for missed 
ten breaks, while at another, lecturers' 
tea breaks did not coincide with the 
students'. 

If lecturers spent an extra hour in 
class contact, the 90,000 teachers em- 
ployed in the system would provide 
cducnliounl opportunities equivalent 
lo 50,000 fall time equivalent students, 
the report says. 

The commission sets a target for 
student staff rations of II. 2:1 which it 
says is achievable within existing 
national salary and conditions of ser- 
vice agreements and would cnnblc 
75,000 students to be brought into the 
system nt “no significant extra cost". 
And it believes that 12:1 could be 
achieved eventually in polytechnics 
and most colleges. 

Tlie commission points out that 
actual Itount of class contact are often 
considerably less titan the nationally 
agreed maxima. 

A combination of the wide variation 
in class contact hours and mix of staff 
between senipr pnfi njorejunior graces 
leads, to a, difference _(i£30 pw'ioriu 
. between the highest nnd lowest costs of 


teaching the same workload within 
existing agreements. 

In addition to a move to higher clnss 
contact hours, the commission draws 
attention to inck of control over remis- 
sion and suggests this should be limited 
to 4 per cent. 

The commission complains thui 
many colleges nre not gen red up to 
marketing tneir courses. It points nut 
that many colleges in areas of relative- 
ly high youth unemployment have 
unexpectedly small average clnss sizes 
in workshon-based nnn-ndvnnced 
courses. It is in this direction tfigt the 
commission’s controller, Mr John 
Bnnitam, feds the reports recom- 
mendations will he most useful. 

“We believe there Is a strong case for 
adding more value in further education 
to provide more full lime education far 
(he many young unemployed youngs- 
ters. There is considerable unmet need 
for further ediicntion among young 
people which by and large could be 
met by taking up most of the existing 
spnrc capacity In the sysfem.” 


Classic boob 
for The Sun 

When lints a Sun reporter need a 
L-ljv.ii.nl education? When dealing 
with Reading University. A Sun man 
in search of >i scoop rang Reading's 
senior assistant registrar Eduard Bell 
and among other things asked him 
whui the university's ' mutt* i was. 
Haven’t pot one. said Bell, hut there 
i> an ancient Latin phrase associated 
with Reading: I'll ring you back. 

Brief consultation with the head of 
classics and Hell was on the phi me to 
Bouvcric Street. “It's Tc in nanus 
Sordeni Solis" he said. .Vim man 
requests u translation. "We stick to 
our path alone" says Bell. Sorry, say.s 
Sun man: (hat doesn’t suit my story. 

Which is just as well, since the 
actual translation is "Wc despise the 
filth of the Sun." 

Plumbing rises 
from the depths 

A farmer Aberdeen graduate bas 
given voice lo the thoughts of 
thousands In a letter lo tlie local 
press congratulating Aberdeen on 
setting up an engineering faculty. 

He recalls that when he was an 
engineering student In the early 
193Us, stuff and students ulfkc were 
called “These Plumhers." He 
writes: “Is It not wonderful how 
academically respectable we Plum- 
bers hnvc become when money is 
Involved?" 

High-technology research is making a 
few select UMim.vny departments 
stretch ui the seams' Electrical anti 
elect runic engineers at University Col- 
lege, LomJtJH, nre pressing onward 
nnd upward with it novel solution: <j 
whole new floor, to he built on lop of 
the 10- floor block where lhe depart- • 
mem now lives. £1 million from GEC 
to pay for it and the expansionary 
engineers must feci the sky is the limit. 

Careers expert 
changes career 

Higher education careers advisers 
can now kiss and make up with the 
Government, fallowing the raw 
which resulted in rival publications 


child of the DoE’s Mr Jason Trash, 
who argued that the careers advisers' 
own What do Graduates do? was 
reticent about (he contrast between 
rob prospects in different subjects. 
Mr Tarsn has now moved oh and 
Graduates and Jobs will not be 
coming out this year, leaving the way 
open for a single publication. 

Des. res. In tower block by the sea. 
All mod. com, Including bar , library , 
and optional lectures. Applications to 
Essex University, where despite dire 
threats from the administration, stu- 
dents are selling their places In halt to 
the highest bidder. Bui purchasers 
should be warned: any students disco- 
vend to have bought a room will be 
required to leave immediately, with 
no help from Essex to get their money 
back. 

Three day event 
for candidates 

Candidates for the Polytechnic "of 
North London directorship will need ! 
nerves of steel just to get mrotigh the 
interview. The poly’s governors, 
looking far a cross between the 
SaatcliT brothers and Genghis Khan, 
arc organizing a three-day selection 


event including role-play und nn' 
“in-lray" exercise, litis is where each 
is given a sample director’s in-tray - 
perhaps a writ, a £1 million budget : 
cut, loss of teacher training courses, 
an allegation of left-wing oias, ana 
the discovery of a new National ' 
Front- student'- andi asked precisely 
whar they -would- do -about- it -v- 
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A preview of 
the issues 
to come 

To (be outside world a headline 
announcing that another four 
teacher training colleges might have 
to close will by now have a certain 
familiarity; indeed it Ims almost 
ceased to be news. 

Few people, I suspect, have pene- 
trated below’ the surface to realize 
why the present exercise In planning 
teacher education provision is so 
different. Firstly and importantly it 
is the first time that teacher educa- 
tion has been planned against a sharp 
Increase in numbers In Hie sector. On 
strict numerical grounds therefore 
there is no need for any institution to 
dose at all. 

This Is also the first time that the 
National Advisory Body lias been 
charged with allocating places to 
institutions; in the past this has been 
done by the Department of Education 
and Science. With the NAB involved 
the plannina is of course more open to 
public scrutiny; tiie criteria influenc- 
ing the allocations were set out and 
notified to Institutions last Septem- 
ber. Whether or not everyone Is 
satisfied that the criteria have been 
followed is of course another ques- 
tion. Political pressures are also more 
overt. A Idler from the Secretary of 
State to the chairman of the NAB 
committee, Peter Brooke laid bnre 
those pressures very clearly. The 
letter said: “In formulating advice 
we hope that the NAB will give 
serious consideration to the scope for 
rationalization of Initial teacher 
training In the public sector." 

The Government and the DES 
have long planned teacher education 
separately from the rest of higher 
education. This year Interestingly, 
although the teacher education plan- 
ning exercise Is a year In advance of 
the rest of higher education, the 
Issues that arc being raised by this 
planning cycle nre providing a mlnln- 
lu ™ P r * J v , e 't' of many bf the issues 
which will shortly afflict the rest or 
the system. 

Understandably most attention 
has been focused on the five - now 
four - colleges and polytechnics for 
whom a nil Intake has been proposed. 
However the consequences for the 
remainder of the Institutions is 
alimwt as serious. They Itavc been 
asked to Increase places; but In- 
creased places for teacher education 
don*t come without a price tag. In the 
absence of additional resources, 
compensatory reductions In other 
courses will have to lie mnde If (he 
unit of resource Is not to fall still 
farther. Which InsHtuilons, which 
courses and how large a reduction? 

Institutions ore also conscious that 
answers to these questions arc likely 
to foreshadow the pal tarn to be 
followed in the “switch” to sdencc 
and engineering. Institutional plan- 
ning committees are currently draw- 
ing up their responses to the NAB for 
the mq|or planning exercise for 1987/ 

88. ir science and engineering places 
are protected, and if new resources 
are not forthcoming, additional cut- 
backs In othercourscs will be needed. 

Other parallels between the two 
exercises are being noted. Scepticism 
has been expressed as to whether all 
the increased teacher education 
places will actually be filled -particu- 
««jy Ibose areas of traditionally 
dimcull recruitment ^tch as 
mathematics, physical sciences, and 
craft design and technology, 

Teacher education Is therefore 
onto again In the limelight - and this 
time not only teacher education Is at 


sHse o«ly teacher education Is at 

• Jean Bocock 
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Monkey research ‘must end ’ 


by Ulgsi Wujrns 
Scottish Correspondent 

Glasgow Univcrsily is coming under 
even mure pressure to end Control cr- 
Miil lir.iiu damage research with Penn- 
sylvania University, despite Peiinsyl- 
vuriia .s promise (u hold an indenen- 
dent inquiry. 

Glasgow's principal. Sir Alwyn Wil- 
liams, wrote to Pennsylvania follow jug 
allegations that there had been a 
cover-up hy Pennsylvania’-, admin is- 
(ration after an internal inquiry into 
brain damage research into monkeys 
and hahonns. 

Glasgow’s department of neuro- 
pathology receives l lie frozen brains of 
severely injured animals for head in- 
jury research. 

The president nf Pennsylvania, Dr 
Sheldon Hackney, has now told Sir 
Alwyn there will he un independent 
inquiry, although lie has not vet said 
when this will he set up. Sir Alwyn is 
urging Pennsylvania to hold it as soon 
1 as Possible. 

But the director of Stirling Universi- 
ty's Primate Research Unit has 
appealed to Glasgow to end the re- 

Social work 
training plan 
criticized 

Heads of university mid polytechnic 
social work courses have atlncked new 
proposals for training social workers as 
rushed, too costly and divisive. 

The proposals, by the Central Coun- 
ci for Education and Training in Social 
work, are for a two-stream social work 
training, one collcgc-bascd and the 
other employer-based, with all stu- 
dents then having a year's internship as 
n probationary social worker before 
being fully qualified. 

The CCETSW wants comments by 
September, but 35 heads of Certificate 
of Qualification in Social Work 
courses say they wholly reject such a 
timescale The standing conference of 
hcatk of CQSW courses want changes 
n he certificate, the main social 
worker qualification, to be part of an 
entire restructuring of social work 
education, emphasizing training both 
an< i after qualification. * 

The course leaders also reject the 
two-stream entry into social work. The 
educational provision of . the employer- 
based route is not dear, and moving 
towards an apprentice -type system 
goes agninst the trend of, for example 
nursing education, they say. 

Employers of social workers are 
under financial pressure and will be 

Jhlw ? - IO a .?? r . . ime mship year 
,s Induced, ii 5 effect 
and that of the employer-based route 
wilt be to squeeze out college-based 
tanning altogether. 

, Th ?^. CC ETSW proposes that it 
should have more say in student admis- 
sions to social work courses, and on 
which students qualify after their in- 
ternship year. The course leaders 
oppose this too. “Increased control 
can only narrow down and rigidity 
what is offered and put a premium on 

they say * nd eonstrH,ne< t thinking," 

Mental health 
work urged 

A wider range of social services staff 
will need training in mental health 
RfM conference run by the Central 

Msr^; lt E sr^ o cS Trainin8in 

i 2g& ° f ? wor ^!. n 8 conference in 
Leeds for senior staff in social services 
departments and educationists has 
been reported in a CCETSW paper 

t 1 " , Sta ff Development 

Issues nnd Strategies and arose out of 

fJi!L t r? U ! ,C ! s , nevv responsibilities to 

&!f,T' n ,Y9io s " nd ' rth “ Mc1 ’- 

but under the terms of the Act It is 
acknowledge that such work will no 
longer be concentrated among n few 
approved social workers. 8 
Ms Mary Henkel, a lecturer in 
government at Brunei University 
argues in her pojpcr that while few of 

fc&'ffSs-aKsre 
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sL'iirch link as smui as piis-sililc. Dr 
William McGrew, a suiinr lecturer in 
jisycliulngv. has written in Professor 
Mrviin JcniK-lf. claiming lh.it (he re- 
search uuihl he scientifically ikiiihiful. 

Dr McGrow stresses thin lie is a 
professional academic wlio has con- 
ducted research cm monkeys and apes 
for 13 years, and is not an animal rights 
activist. LSut lie has grave doubts about 
the justifiability of the research. 

He says lie was shocked hv a 
videotape, stolen from the Pennsylva- 
nia laboratories last year, which shows 
researchers smoking and making fun 
of the bram damaged animals, a dying 
baboon left unattended, and apparent- 
ly conscious animals trying to free 
themselves from the experiments. 

Dr McGrew said in the letter: “The 
suhenng portrayed seemed incalcul- 
able, and added that the actions of the 
scientists made him feel ashamed. He 
thought the tape, released in Britain by 
the Scottish Anti- Vivisect ion Society 
might have been hiased. but reading 
artiries by the researchers has done 
nothing to reassure him, he wrote. 

Dr McGrew said it was highly un- 


likely Hint the Home Office would 
licence such research in Britain, and 
therefore scientists and universities 
only bring themselves into disrepute 
bv collaborating elsewhere on research 
winch would be condemned here" he 
wrote. 

The Scottish Anti- Vivisect ion Socie- 
ty Inis accused Glasgow of creating red 
herrings following u denial by the 
Volvo car corporation dial it is in- 
volved in the research. 

Last November, Glasgow issued a 
statement saying the experiments were 
valuable in preventing head injury and 
that reports had been made to several 
motor manufacturers. Professor James 
Hume Adams, of the neuropathology 
department had recently returned 
from discussions with Volvo in 
Sweden. 

. B4J Volvo has told the Anti- Vivisec- 
tion Society that it has neither ordered 
nor paid for any of the research. The 
company stressed that the safety built 
into its cars was hased on simulated 
accidents using sophisticated dummies 
and investigations at the scene of 
accidents. 



Technnf Cu jf ln f : stu< J ei J ts at Eastbourne College of Art and 
Technology begin work in the ultra-modern kitchens of the n™ 
department of tourism, catering and beauty studies. The new 
premises, which cost £ 1 , 750 , 000 , represent the first phaseof n ninn tn 
replace the v ariety of Victorian’ buildings with ,£% '° 


No joy 
for the 

humanities 

Peter Asptlen 

Government's Green Panlr k 
offered little hope of adopting a more 
generous altitude „ 

_ Keith reaffirmed his belief that 

“n a hh ed " SUbjCCTS L lem l hemselves to 
flabbiness m teaching and research 
when he met the delegation from The 

riat n w g Cnn . fer . c . ncc of Aris and Si> 
cial Sciences in Universities. 

SC 5 mc . d de termined in his belief 
lhat standards are not so high in art 
and social sciences as they arc in other 
subjects. Clearly wc are faced with a 

- f u Gover nmcnt really 
‘ h '^ Q .s IS the case," said the 
SCASSU s convener. Dr Rod Lyall 
dean of arts ut Glasgow University. 

"Sir Keith’s view is that subjects 
which arc not obviously verifiable arc 
somehow not valid. In fact, arts 
academics have to be more thoughtful 
about the structure of their courses It 
was a very curious kind of argument.” 

Dr Lyall said that Sir Keith himself 
was prejudicing attempts to bridge the 
arts and sciences by supporting the 
polarization which is central to the 
Green Paper. 

“He underestimates the willingness 
of arts departments to contribute to 
narrow, vocational fields which he so 
favours." he said. "Pan of Sir Keiths 
problem is his belief that students still 
held an unsympathetic attitude to- 
wards industry and commerce, for 
which universities are partly re- 
sponsible." 

“In this respect he is about 10 years 
out of date. He seemed genuinely 
surprised when we told him that stu- 
dents recognized some time ago that 
things are changing. A great dew of the 
Government's altitude is based on 
prejudice and ignorance of what is 
actually happening.” 

Dr Lyall said that SCASSU was 
preparing a one-day conference next 
month to discuss the dangers facing 
those who teach in the humanities ana 
social sciences. 


Birthday awards for shy poet and biochemist 

wft Univcnd t v Hbrarfon fand 


Philip Larkin, poet and novelist as 
well ns Hull University librarian, and 
Processor Rodney Porter, an Oxford 
biochemist, are (he two Companions 
of Honour in (he Queen’s Birthday 
Awards. 

Larkin, who was expected by 
many (0 become Poet Laureate, is 
best known for bis novel, Girt in 
» ,ld Ws collection of poems. 
The Whitsun Wedding and High Win- 
dows. His publicity-shunning 
approach is epitomized In his Hull 
Jlbrnrianshlp, a post he has held for 
30 years. 

Professor Porter, a Fellow of the 
Royal Society, Whitley Professor or 
biochemistry, and fellow of Trinity 
College, Oxford, gains the honour 13 
years after he was awarded (he Nobel 
prize for medicine or physiology. 
Another biochemist, Professor Pfa flip 
Randle, professor of clinical bioche- 
mistry at Oxford University, has 

S™!,? 1 ™ » knighthood. Professor 
Randle, who also had a distinguished 

CtU i ee L« CambrW 8e and Bristol 
universities, lists one or bis chief 
pastimes as bricklaying. 

hi«£L°V t, « r ,ead,a 8 in 

Uglier education, representing both 

L t VS a, i d “ ,encM » have received 
Knighthoods. One or them is Dr Peter 
Froggatt, president and vice chancel- 
lor of Queen’s University, Belfast, a 
professor of epldomeokwy. 
-^Bhlhoods have also gone to 
David: Lumsdcn, principal of the 
Royal Academy of Music, and onc- 

Thp^^'p 1 J“ fhc Sheldonian 
Theatre Oxford, and to Professor 
Harry HlnSiey, who was vice chancci- 

mi° f t n C iS? I l Be p Unlverslty from 

ml to J983. Professor HInsley is 

professor of the history of Interna- 


nwwftritieg, 1 atid 1 ptodfatift 


nuiiiviu proi«sor 01 cniia nomui. 
London University, and dean of the Tnstlluie of 
Child health. 

ODEi Charles Adams, senior principal sden- 
liflc officer, Department of Education and 


UfThp rS?. scooped many head professor of clinical chemlsny, and dean 

or the CBEs and OBEs. A CBE has ?, r . ,hc faculty of medicine and dentistry, 

also gone to Geoffrey Hall, director ,Vr , l , vers !?’ of Birmingham; Professor Frank 

Of Brighton Polytechnic Rprinlp,w<> c, °rpUhc Hunterian Museum Bnd 

of tho ORF ,5 C iP.. nts G f ,,cr y. Glasgow University; Professor 

or the OBE include Reginald Bailey, -fames Williamson, professor ofgeriairic medi- 
Chairman Of governors of Kinaston “"e^Unlvcisily of Edinburgh; Professor Olio 
Polytechnic, and David Bielard ^ o! £; P rof «sor of child hodth. 

director ol ’continuing education al SSX»ili, ,erai ' y '“ ndde *"° , '' ,c '” i ' il,, ' eo1 
Nelson and Colne College, a cam- G j? El Charles Adams, senior principal sden- 
palgner for co mmuni ty education ’ , c officer. Department of Educalion and 
„ r U "' Science; Reginnfd Bailey, chairman of gov- 

Jnc Queen's Birthday honours list Includes- ernore of Kingston Polytechnic; Alan Boxen- 
Companions of Honour! Philip Parkin oact ^ educalion ufTlcer, Home 

novelist, and Hull University librarian (for 2 mcc i, Qrnham Bcrrie, technical secretary, 
wm™ to poetry); Profesror Rodney Porter Scottish Agricultural Colleges; 

Whitley professor of biochemistry (for ser’ David Blezard, director of continuing educa- 

wees to biochemistry). ^ U ° r SCr ^n, Nelson and Colne College; Rooild Den- 

Knights Bachelor! Professor Georne Bmwn ' ney ' ® irec,or of ^ British School of TechnoT- - 
Erector, British Ocologfcal Survev'PmE Robert Gordon, lately headofadminislrn- 

P avi l FJ?’ P rofc «or of statistics ai the lion. Greenwich Observatory; Reginald Hems. 
Imperial College of Science and TiSmoloei ,he Nu ^cld Deparimenl 0 

Umreisliy of London; Dr Peter Froaoin' Olnital Medicine, Medical Research Coundl 

C vsldent and vice chancellor of The Oiu£-n-< Eric senior cducal Ion officer (com 

nlveisity of Belfast; Professor Francis^mnJ "Jiinily education, youth and careers) Essex 
wy. former vice chancellor of Cambridge C°“ n, y Council ; Leslie Kay, general secreiary 

unlvcrtity, and a professor of ihc hisiorv ^ Universities' Central Council on Admissions 
International relations; David Lumsdcn nW J ? nel senior lecturer, department 

Ro X al A “demy of mS- m f ?&*>&. Aberdeen Unlveisiiy; Maigarel 

Sor Philip Rondlo, professor of cllnka Woch^ McGregor, member of ihe North-Eastern 
mistry at Oxford iTniversity; ProSr and Ubrary Board. Northern Irc- 

9 C ‘ Ma *I e r of donvillc and Ca^ f 80d: WilUam Mu (ch. head of Uie deartmenl o 
College Cambridge since 1976, (far service* 1 ^ a , nd na,ura l resources. University ol 

law): David Wllhams, director of the Brifuh Edinburgh; Professor John Paynier, professor 
Postgraduate Medical Federation of the Unf n ^ ucalQn - Y *>rk University: Fetet 

versity of London. un Russell-Egelll, chairman of the joint sdentlfit 

Order of the Batht KCBi David Hancock 2."^ rcc wiical committee. Food and Drink 

f :rmancnl secreiary in (he Dcoartmcm of R cde rellon; Professor John Smylh, head of the 

duenuon and Sdencc. ^ nmCnl of department of biology, Paisfey CoUege o! 

^ B 1 * British Empire: CDEi Professor T f chn ? logy: DflV,d Stanley, deputy dlrcciorpl 
n?t! 1 - ae c. Becslc J'i director of the Institute nf Si t, f B *J on Bnd tralnin 8- Confctferalion of Bril- 
K" J«' or ^nagemenl i tlw u!d ° f “ 
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Office; Graham Bcrrie, technical secretary, 
Com^lnf Scottish Agricultural Colleges; 
David Blezard, director of continuing educa- 
lion. Nelson and Colne College; Ronald Den- 
ney, director of the British School ofTechnol- - 
ogy; Robert Gordon, lately head of administrn- 
lion, Greenwich Observatory; Reginald Hems, 
for service to the Nuffield Department of 
Clinical Medicine, Medical Research Council; 


"■-."V MWiuniun, juum unu carccrsi 

County Cbunci); Leslie Kay, general secretary. 
Universities' Central Council on Admissions; 
June! Mnr-TWiTor ccnlnr lecturer, department 


McGregor, member of the North-Eastern 
Education and Ubrary Board, Northern Ire- 
land; WilUam Mutch, head of tne deartmenl of 
{dreatiy and natural resources. University of 
Edinburgh; Professor John Paynier, professor 
of music eduealan, York University; Peter 
Russell-Egglit, chairman of the joint scientific 
and technical committee. Food and Drink 
Federation; Professor John Smylh, head of iho 
department of bioloav. Paisley College «rf 
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Professor 

Scientific Advisory C 
Mriwel Epstein, professor of 

coy at 

director 

nr S ni i Jnive ‘? i |y : Geoffrey 
or Briehton Pn uips-hni*- n 


itKiBnun; rroiessor jonn smyiti, neaa 01 mo 
department of biology, Paisfey College of 
Technology; David Stanley, deputy director of 
education and training. Confederation of Brit- 
ish Industry. 

htoE: Arnold Bradley, superintendent of 
laboratories, department of physics, Sheffield 
University; Jennifer Clements, graphic officer 
II, Science Museum; Peter Cook, senior 
executive officer. Science and Engineering 
Research Council; Allan Cronqulst, chief re- 
seareh officer. Clinical Research Centre, 
Medical Research Council; Vivienne Davis, 
lately head of department of adult studies. 
Bracknell College of Further Educalion; Sarah 
Dawson, for service to the education of adults. 
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overseas news 


OECD criticizes research spending 


from Geoff Muslim 

MELBOURNE 
A rcjxirl cut Australian science .mil 
technology by a team from the Orga- 
nization lor Economic Coupe ration 
and Development has strongly recoin- 
mended that more money should he 
spent on university research. 

It is critical of the low and declining 
level of industry-funded research in 
Australia over the past It) years. It 
maintains that users should be' paying a 
much larger proportion of research 
easts. 

In the report. Ihe first by the OI-.CD 
sinu- l‘i74 on Ausir.ifi.iii Mienee. the 
team urges a series of seclor-by-sector 
reviews of the science and technology 
progress, covering such areas as finan- 
cial services, mining, medicine, manu- 
facturing and tourism uml involving 
government, employers ,md unions. 

I lie team argues that such reviews 
could provide a practical way of integ- 
ral ing educational, social and training 


ohjcitiscs ini icJinuIui'V 

strategy 

Describing the tertiary eJlu.ili<in 
system as the heart nf' A 11 sn. ilia's 
scientific ami ieihiiic.il effort, the 
OECD report says it is nt the iiimuil 
importance that a suh-.imilial propor- 
tion of .1 nation's researih -lu>ilkl he 
performed in institution-, whkh are 
also training future researeheis, and 
which are "committed lu free intelii-e- 
tlial iiupiiry in the ails and stiein.es 

Ill its re|»on. the learn draws allen- 
lion In a disturbing trend shown by the 
slalisiies mi research spending While 
universities have incrcaseil their share 
of total research and development 
employment by a third - to 44 per cent 
- in the III years to IW2. funds hase 
only increased marginally. 

As a result, the proportion of funds 
available to individual university re- 
searchers. relative to government or 
industry- based rcsrachcrs. Ims fallen 

dramatically. 


IhL relative inipnitiivliiiicrif n| 
higher research, the repuil s.iv.. is 
ill.nle Wnr se by (lie J;ki 1h.1i ihe 
■luslerity seems t>. he ei «iitent rated in 
purchases u| 4 cieiililieei|iiipiiiciil I he 
c<*nsei|UetKes uf this is In reduce the 
P 1 •te-iMi.il ipi.iliiy 11.1I ..nly ..f univer^ilv 
research bur alsmif undergr.idiiale .unf 
J'usl graduate cdiicalmii ‘ I here is a 
lived fur a sustained effort 10 rectify 
tins siiiuiiMii. a slat. s. 

Ii s.iys there sljnuld be .1:1 increase in 
taylused incentives and a reduction in 
tariffs and hi.uulii-s: industry should he 
encouraged to become more intein.i- 
liniinlly competitive. 

Growth is more likely to take place in 
conventional industries, such as agri- 
culture, tourism and pharmaceuticals, 
using high technology as 1111 intermedi- 
ate input, rather than in the relatively 
small number of pure high-tech indus- 
tries. the report urgucs. Technology 
policy should be tailored to suit An- 


state pay roll 

from Willium Norris 

WASHINGTON 
For someone pledged to reduce gov- 
ernment spending on education. Un- 
ited States Education Secretary Wil- 
liam Rennert is proving remarkably 
generous within his own department. 
He has not only appointed a new 

S ersunal press secretary at a salary of 
fil .(Mill a year, and yet another policy 
adviser for S52.262, but he is con- 
tinuing to pay the salaries of several 
officials who resigned months ago. 

The former under-sccretary, Gary 
Jones, who was passed over for the top 
job and cleared out his desk in January 
soon after Mr Bennett took office, is 
being paid as a full-time consultant at 
$32.92 an hour. 

Senior officials Donnld Senese and 
Manuel Justiz, who officially left the 
department in April, are enjoying the 
snme deal - which must cost the 
taxpayer around $1,000 a week for 
each man. 

Exactly what the former officials are 
being consulted about remains un- 
clear. One anonymous official re- 
marked; “If you really value some- 
body's advice’ you put them in a key 
position. You don't take them out and 
then ask for their advice." 

Even one of the recipients of Mr 
Bennett's largesse is less than happy, 
Thomas Moore, who resigned as depu- 
ty assistant secretary for public affairs 
in April, and was paid tor six more 
weeks, said: "I think keeping me on 
any longer would have been indefensi- 
ble. Appointees are emitted to some 
transition time, but there is no tax- 
payer obligation to provide a golden 
parachute. 

The practice is beginning to draw 

nll.ntln. «« U!ll r\ ■ 


Solidarity-style council to 
be stripped of its powers 


Poland'., main council fur science mid 
higher education, established during 
the Solidarity period to liaise between 
the universities and with the ministry 
of science and higher education stands 
to lose most of its powers under 
proposed reforms of the 1982 Higher 
Education Act. 

The council, which consists of one 
selected representative from every 
Polish university and higher college 
has consistently opposed the reforms. 

As a result, the latest draft of the 
reform proposes to take away the 
universities' right to elect delegates. 
Instead the council is to consist of 
ministerial nominees. 

And even this puppet council will 
lose many of it^ powers. For example. 
Article 8.2 of the present Act. which 
now reads; "The direct ion uf studies is 
to be decided hy the council" will be 
replaced by "the directions of studies 
are to be decided by the ministry of 
science and higher education". Article 
9.2: “The council will define the condi- 
tions which must be observed by 
schools empowered to grant profes- 
sional qualifications," will be struck 
out entirely. 

Under Ihe changes to Article 2 1 , the 
council will no longer “decide" but 
only "give an opinion" on “possible 
and definite projects for the develop- 
ment of higher education". Article 22: 
“the council will send universities an 
nnnnui report on its activities", will 
now include an additional sentence; 
“the president of the Council of Minis- 



Beaten with his own stick 


attention on Cnpitof Hill. “One key 
Congressional aide said this week that 
keeping officials on the payroll for a 
“grace period” was acceptable, but 
keeping some on the rolls for so long 
was surprising. “If it’s going to be for 
(in inordinate length OF time it causes 
concern,” 

Another aide remarked: ‘‘The lon- 
ger they stay around the more it begins 
to look like n political pay-off." 


The old saw about a woman, a dog 
and a walnut tree (“the more you beat 
them, the better they be”) would not 
go down well In Colorado, where (he 
new president of the state university 
is In trouble for threatening in jest to 
take a stick to his outspoken wife. 

Gordon Gee had said in an inter- 
view with Boulder's local newspaper, 
The Dally Camera, (hat his wife 
Elizabeth sometimes offered him 
advice so painful that he “would like 
to have taken her out to the woodshed 
and taken a two-by-four to her”. 


The reaction from local women’s 
groups was horrified. “Offensive.” 
they said. “Appalling.” They went on 
to claim that Mr Gee’s remarks were 
the more damaging because they 
were made by a prominent individual 
and showed “a subtle npproval of 
abusing women”. 

Mr Gee; has bowed before the 
monstrous regiment. He has sent a 
written apology to his critics and 
vowed (his week: “ft will never 
happen again.” 


Shoe chief helps exporters get in step 


from Craig Charney 

PARIS 

The French government is setting up a 
unique school for export promotion 
this autumn. 

The Ecole Natiunale d’Exportalion 
will offer businesspeople diploma 
courses aimed at helping them pene- 
trate foreign markets. Suhjccts will 
include management theory, commer- 
cial techniques, and foreign languages, 
with training internships overseas also 
a part of the courses. 

The school’s aim is to increase 
French firms’ awareness of and re- 
sponsiveness to foreign sales opportu- 
nities. A recent survey by the Foreign 
Trade Ministry, sjigtyed mat 95 out of 
100 companies were unable lo take am 
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order over the phone front an English- 
speaking buyer. 

Training will be largely in-scrvicc, 
with most classes at evenings and 
weekends! The courses will run for one 
academic year. 

The new school will be run by M 
Patrick Nciortz, managing director of 
Charles Jourdan shoes. It will Initially 
hold classes in the French Centre for 
Foreign Commerce in Paris until its 
own bulildings are constructed in the 
capital. 

The first year's intake - 230 students 
- will be divided among three courses. 
Some 100 technicians and supervisors 
will receive classroom training in ex- 
port techniques. For 100 middle mana- 
gers, there will be- a more practical 
course, including a stay abroad^ while’' 


the special course for 30 (op managers 
and civil servants remains to he de- 
fined. 

In the provinces, local chambers uf 
commerce will be ahle to offer similnr 
courses in regional continuing educa- 
tion centres, under guidelines set by 
the new school. 

It will be subsidized by the state, with 
u budget of almost £1 million for this 
year. However, the firms which em- 
ploy students will be expected to pny 
tuition fees for their courses. 

Along with the school, a Foundation 
for Teaching Exporting is being estab- 
lished. This research oody, oriented 
towards industrialists, researeheis and 
business school teachers, will organize 
an Niniigl iliPlP^Wfop 


'.trali.r*. '■I'Lt-ilii: trot sunn.- 

111tcm.1iiMi1.1l in mu 

At 1 he s.i in i_- tntiL'. uni versus re- 
search anil l-\cii education Cnuld he 
inipruvi.l |iy preakr contact with ami 
extra funding In mi industry , the tc.iin 
s:iys 

Uimcrsitv-iiiilusiry cooperation 
cmld he achieved by greater mobility 
of stall between the sectors of higher 
education, government and industry. 

Ihe universities' own contribution 
to overall teclinic.il education might 
also he increased hy encouraging the 
movement of students he ivveeil instil ii- 
tious in diflcrcnt Mutes and will) diffe- 
rent specializations. 

Ihe OECD teani included Dr Jim 
Mullins of the Ciiniidiaii International 
Development Research Gem re; Pro- 
fessor Emma Rothschild, an econo- 
mies professor at the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology) and Mr Lars 
Mu I mios, president of Volvo's com- 
mercial vehicles group. 


Swedes 
‘sinking 
to bottom’ 


from Donald Melds 


Mr Rakuwski: under attack 

ters on application from the Minister 
of Science nnd Higher Education, may 
annul or change the decision of the 
council if it contravenes the law or (he 
interests of society”. 

The “Interests of society” have al- 
ways been (he reason put forward by 
the authorities to justify need for the 
reforms. What this will mean to higher 
education was made clear by General 
Jnruzclski at the special Party plenum 
in mid-May, on the problems of the 
intelligentsia. Why, the general asked 
rhetorically, should the state go on 
financing the education of potential 
enemies and dissidents? The whole 
tone of the plenum was that Ihe 
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universities must lie incur pi trated into 
the socialist structure of society via the 
proposal reform-.. 

1 1 1 esc remarks immediately trig- 
gered protests from students and 
academics till over Poland Professor 
Edward Lipinski. the %-yenr-old eco- 
nomist, a member of the Polish 
Academy of Sciences, member of the 
British Academy, nnd former member 
of the workers defence committee 
( KOR) which in the lute l97(Js laid the 
found ations of Solidarity, told the 
Polish Academy that the reforms 
would mean a return to Stalinism. 

Deputy prime minister Micezyslaw 
Rukovvski, who heads the govern- 
ment's Committee for Social and Poli- 
tical Affairs, which is in charge of the 
reform, and the minister of science and 
higher education, Ucnon Miskicvvicz, 
called a special mectingofthc univcrsi- 
ly rectors to assure them that the 
reform would enhance the status of the 
universities, by integrating them fur- 
ther into socialist society, and would 
not he mnde the excuse tor a political 
purge. 

lucre is considerable anger in 
academic circles that 1 he draconian 
changes were being drafted by the 
government at the very time that the 
issue was supposed to be open to 
public debate, and the university re- 
ferenda on the changes were returning 
consistent votes of~‘no" from often 
more than 90 per cent of the partici- 
pants. Yet, ironically, the council was 
one of the mildest opponents, 

Tlie council Is the only body in which 
the universities can make their point of . 
view known jointly. The existing "stu- 
dent self-government, committees” 
(also threatened by the reform) are not 
allowed to form inler-univcrsity links. 


Lecturers take 
group action 

University teachers in Sri Lanka have 
derided to revive the Federation of 
University Teachers Associations. 

They hove realized that without such 
an organization for collective bargain- 
ing and group action they hove lost 
much of their clout. Their protests on 
salaries and their demand for the 
repeal of the controversial University 
(Amendment) Act have brought no 
response so far from cither the govern- 
ment or the university authorities. 

Travelling game 

Massachusetts Institute of Technolo- 
gy has (he fastest ping-pong ball In 
(he west. To be precise, It can (ravel 
at 1 .5 (fines Ihcspced of sound, or 950 
fret in less than a second. 

This development is unlikely to 
revolutionize the game of tnldc tennis 
-the ball Is enclosed In a vacuum tube 
and propelled by means of electro- 
magnetic pulses - but II may one day 
lcnd< to rapid passenger transport. 

According to Frank P. Davidson, 
head or the micro -engineering group 
at MIT, who built the device, ’tube 
ftight” can be faster than air travel. It 
would be theoretically possible for a 
passenger vehicle to cross the Atlan- 
tic in less than an hour ... all you 
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Mrs Ujelin-Wiillcn: “no crisis” 

Acute concern nt limit tin- future nf 
Swedish universities nnd (lit- finality of 
language studenth they enrol lias been 
expressed this memth an the indepen- 
dent -liberal Hagens iVvhm-r, one of 
the country's must influential news- 
papers. 

In an interview Professor Lars Heck- 
man, rector of Umc& University said 
lie feared Swedish universities’ were 
"sinking 10 the bottom" for want of 
funds. 

A Social Democrat, Dr Beckman 
said thilt the Social Democrats, rulers 
of Sweden for all but six uf (lie last 53 
years, had long allowed universities to 
expand in the Belief that this symbol- 
ized a socialist policy. But he himself 
now upheld three priorities: fewer 
students, better education and less red 
tape. 

Umc& , 350 miles north of Stockholm 
and the newest university in Sweden, is 
celebrating its 2(llh anniversay. It 
recalls a decade ot bounty - the \9Ws- 
thai lias proved elusive ever since. 

“The Swedish university has out- 
grown itself," Professor Beckman con- 
tended. “Students cannot afford to 
study there, nor teachers to work 
because they get better pay in other 
jobs. Our large investments in re- 
search coincide with a neglect of basic 
teaching. ” 

Dr Beckman said a professor, earn- 
ing J 86,000 kronor a year (£16.500) in 
the university, could easily command 
400,000 kronor (£35,400) in the private 
sector. The motivation and creativity 
of teaching stuff were eroded by 
bureaucracy, an unnecessary example 
of which were the regional university 
boards. 

{ “More quality, less quantity" is the 
Beckman panacea. Fewer students of a 
higher standard could attract belter 
financing. 

Reacting to these salvos the minister 
of education, Mrs Lena Hjelm-Wal- 
Icn, accused Professor Beckman of 
"shooting beyond hf& target". "It is 
really dangerous to spenk of a crisis,” 
she said. "If one does so often enough 
one can become a self-fulfilling 

mVinlM.! " 


She maintained that official surveys 
! and re forms were u nder way in several 
I or the arens the rector criticized, and 
described as “strange" the idea that 
student numbers should becqi. "There 
is no lack of applicants for our universi- 
ties,” she stud. “Business and • the 
community at largo hnve not stopped 
demanding highly educated per- 
sonnel." 

Mrs Hjelni-Wallcn recalled that the 
intermediary, regional boards were 
established to encourage a decentral- 
ized structure of higlter education. The 
government wanted to continue this 
trend and it was “childish" to advocate 
dismantling the hoards. 

Two contributors to Dagens Nyhe- 
ter ' s polemical “debate" page nave 
highlighted problems of language 
lenching at university level. One uni- 
versity professor in German and two 
lecturers in French argue that matricu- 
lants are linguistically ill-equipped for. 
university studies. 

They believe the difficulties stem, 
from the upper forms of comprehen- 
sive schools and gymnasia (senior 
secondary schools), where English Is 
favoured to the detriment of other 
languages. Curricula fire too rigid to 

I M 5 iprantgfo 
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overseas news 


Conserving flight paths 

by David Jobhins 

An agreement signed tills month w ilh (he Ghanaian government Is expected to 
Involve West European academics nnd students In o project to mu serve (lie 
roseate tern fright). Under a bilateral agreement with the Ghanaians, 
Western conservation organizations are (u help develop a strategy for the tern 
and other shore birds which migrate along the West African coast. 




staff and students from the University of Accra. Universities In Britain, 

Scandinavia and Iceland nre being Invited through the Cumhrfdge-bascd ! 

Interna I Iona) Council for Klrd Preservation to provide help In kind for the 
project in Ihe form of exchange opportunities for Ghanaian conservationists ■ 
and carrying out survey work In Ghana Itself. \ 

Already the University of the Azores has begun to survey Ihe passage of | 
roseate terns and the 1CBP hopes lhat the University of Accra wilt he i 

encouraged to help. Conservationists point out (hat Ihe health of the J 

comm unity of seashore birds Is a useful practical Indicator or (he well-being of 
fish stocks and as a warning sign of environmental pollution. 

If the project lakes off as the IC BP hopes, It will join oneofasmuil group of 
projects in which conservation has became an Important Issue for indigenous 

academics rather than (be preserve of expatriate Europeans. 


India safeguards standards 




from A. S. Abraham 

BOMBAY 

New measures have been propped by 
the University Grants Com miss rim to 
safeguard standards in Indiun universi- 
ties. 

They nre contnincd in a set of new 
regulations which arc now being ex- 
amined by tJte federal education minis- 
try. The regulations were drawn up 
following nn amendment of the UGC 
act sonic months ago and will come 
into effect as soon as they have been 
approved. 

The rules lay down minimum 
criteria for university performance 
such us «t least I8fl working days u year, 
examination reforms and the comple- 
tion of the course by teachers. Colleges 
and universities will not be allowed to 
charge extortionate admission fees as 
many of them, especially medical and 


engineering institutions, now do. A 
monitoring unit will he set up to ensure 
that universities abide by these 
criteria. 

During the Seventh Plan (1985 to 
1990), two federal-run universities will 
lie set up, one an Open University and 
(lie other in the federal territory of 
Pondicherry in south India. Apart 
From these, the UGC docs not intend 
to open new universities during this 
period. 

Following moves to make university 
degrees no longer a requirement for a 
range of white-collar jobs, the UOCis 
to set up a panel to consider whether 
uniform alternative tests can be pro- 
vided so tiiat employers nre not 
swamped with unscreened applica- 
tions. 

Finally, the UGC is pressing ahead 
with the conferment of autonomy on a 
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large number of colleges affiliated to 
universities in the hope that such 
decentralization will promote both 
flexibility and higher standards. A few 
autonomous colleges have been in 
existence for some years and the 
experiment is considered successful 
enough to be tried out on a bigger 
scale. 

The medical colleges, too, are in for 
changes thanks to a Supreme Court 
ruling. From 1986 onwards at least 
three out of every ten medical college 
places will be open to applicants from 
any part of the country . For postgradu- , 
ate medical courses, at least halfof the 
places will be open. 

Until last year, it was common for 
each of the 22 states in India to reserve 
an unlimited number of places for 
those domiciled within it for a mini- 
mum stipulated period of time. This 

f ire vented candidates from other states 
rom applying to join medical courses 
in colleges outside their state. 

In June 1984, the Supreme Court 
hejd that, under the Constitution, 
citizenship was not localized in a state 
or any other part of the country, but 
applied to the whole of India. There 
could be no restriction on freedom of 
movement, education or employment. 

The court directed the Medical 
Council of India, a statutory body 
designed to monitor medical education 
throughout the country, to devise an 
all-India entrance examination to be j 
held uniformly in all states. 

However, the MCI. taken aback by 
the responsibility unexpectedly thrust 
on it, went back repeatedly to the court 
for clarifications of its judgment. It 
declared itself unable at short notice to 
prepare such a test. The court then 
ordered the 1985 entrance test to be 
held bv the states, laying down that 
from 1986, the MCI would conduct it. 

It is estimated that up to 100,000 




Ringing the 
changes 

Cornell University’s electron storage 
ring, which is used to study the basic 
components of matter and to investi- 
gate their interaction, is to be up- 
graded over three years at a cost of $j 6 
million. 

The modifications, to be paid for by 
the US National Science Foundation, 
will make possible significant and 
fundamental advances m elementary 
particle physics. 

Three main improvements are plan- 
ned: to increase the storage ring's 
luminosity, to improve laboratory 
computer facilities and to upgrade 
“Clco" - one of the two detector 
groups in the ring. 

Improving the luminosity will in- 
crease the rate at which particle reac- 
tions occur within the half-mile ring, 
which began operations in 1979. The 
other changes are necesary to take 
advantage of this, and to improve the 
quality of the data. The basic research 
goal is to identify basic constituents of 
matter, known as “quarks" and 
“gluons" and to investigate their in- 
teraction. 

The modifications will enable inves- 
tigators to look for heavy quarks, 
particularly one designated as the “B" 
or bottom quark. At present the onlv 
other facility with comparable capabif- 
ity in this area is the Doris storage ring 
In Hamburg. West Germany. 


Zimbabwe cash 

Britain has agreed to provide Zim- 


| ary science with' SZimbnbwe 1.4 mil- 
lion worth of research and teaching 
equipment. 

"Mr Morton Malianga, Zimbabwe's 
minister of finance, economic planning 
and development said the money 
would enable the faculty to operate as 
an internationally recognized institute 
of training and research. 


Call for 


approach 

by Geoffrey Parkins 

Social sciences in China have lost 
touch with the rest of society and 




unaware of developments elsewhere in 
the world. 

This was the view of social scientists 
attending a conference on ‘‘Integrated 
Science in China" last week, where it 
was agreed that a fresh approach was 
needed urgently if the discipline was to 
play a useful role in China's mod- 
ernization. 

Ma Hong, the head of the Chinese 
Academy of Social Sciences, who 
made the main contribution to the 
conference, said social science re- 
search had to dispense with its “isola- 
tionist policies" of recent years and 
adopt a far more open antf flexible 
approach. By a more open system, he 
said he meant one that was willing to 
break with convention and tradition 
and face the problems and issues of the 
real world. 

The implications of changing tech- 
nology and the present economic re- 
forms themselves, he said, together 
with key political issues should be 
regarded as appropriate subjects For 
research and study as well as the 
traditionally studied social concerns. 
The result, said Ma Hong, would he a 
fresh understanding of Chinese 
socialism. 

Mr Hong, along with a number of 
other senior social thinkers, believes 
that effective cooperation between all 
the sciences is urgently needed if the 
modernization programme is to be 
planned and implemented in a ba- 


and other developmental planning, 
along with the solving of environmen- 
tal, transport, energy and population 
problems and the drafting of new laws 
all require cooperation of this kind, he 
said. 

He also said lie believed the social 
sciences had an important part to play 
in the making of foreign policy in the 
changing international order. 

In reforniing'China's social sciences, 
Mo Hong said research priority must 
be given to the overall planning of the 
economy and social development os b 
whole, in the context of moderniza- 
tion. Interdisciplinary contacts had to 
be established, particularly with the 
fields where new developments arc 
taking place. 

Another worry is that in the race for 
modernization and technological ad- 
vance, the maintenance and transmis- 
sion of China’s cultural heritage will be 
neglected, so it was important to 
allocate research and study to topics in 
this area. 


Bid for Star Wars support comes under fire 


from William Norris 

„ „ WASHINGTON 

President Reagan's bid to enlist the aid 
of American universities in support of 
his “Star Wars" programme is running 
into heavy flak of a more conventional 
kind. Petitions of protest from uni- 
versity scientists in both the United 
Stales and Canada have been flooding 
into the White House, and now two 
prestigious universities have accused 
the defense department of misrepre- 
senting their roles in strategic defense 
initiative research projects. 

In a series of press releases begin- 
ning in February, the Pentagon has 
announced the formation of four "con- 
sortiums" of universities to research 
various technical aspects of the missile 
defence system. But two of the univer- 
sities involved, the Massachusetts In- 
stitute of Technology and the Califor- 
nia Institute of Technology, now claim 
that the defense department has lined 
up individual researchers, ond not the 
universities themselves. 

In a letter to Lt Gen James A. 
Abrahamson, head of the Star Wars; 
organization, Caltech president Mar- 
vin Goldberger complains of "gross 
misrepresentation” and accuses offi- 
cials of making “manifestly false” 
statements to the press implying uni- 
versity committment to the prog- 
ramme,,., , r 

The MIT president, Paul Gray, said 


in his commencement speech last week 
that the Pentagon was engaged in a 
"manipulative effort to garner implicit 
institutional endorsement for the 
strategic defense initiative to streng- 
then the bid for congressional funds. 

"What I find particularly trouble- 
some about SDI funding is tne effort to 
short-circuit the debate and use MIT 
and other universities as political in- 
struments,” Gray told the graduating 
class. “This university will not be usecT 
Any participation at MIT in SD1- 
funded research should in no way be 
understood or used as an institutional 
endorsement of the SDI programme.” 

A spokesman for the SDI office later 
denied the accusation and said: “We’re 
not using anyone, All we’re trying to do 
is to find the best scientific minds.” 

The academics are not mollified. 
What angered Goldberger most was a 
news release from the SDI office 
naming a consortium of universities, • 
including Caltech, to study "new and 
innovative techniques foT high-speed 
computing using optical signal proces- 

l§ennis Meredith, spokesman for 
the university, said an asistant profes- 
sor electrical engineering who spe- 
cializes In optical computing, had re- 
' cejved a $50,000 grant to work ou the 
research project for six months^ Bui he 
had received, the .grant torn, the Uni- 
versity of Dayton Research Institute, a 


subcontractor for the SDI office, afld 
the Caltech faculty committee which- 
approved the research proposal early 
this spring “was not aware of any SDI 
connection". 

“Listing Caltech as part of consor- 
tium implies that It’s involved in a 
major effort on SDI,” Meredith said. 
"But Caltech was not even involved in 
any discussion on research. There is no 
institutional commitment.” 

Paul Gray claimed that the first time 
MIT had any Inkling that it was in a 
•consortium was when they read it in the 
newspapers. “You’d think if an orga- 
nization was going to be drawn into a 
consortium, tne discussions would in- 
volve more than one researcher," he 
said. “It's manipulation that tries to 
use the reputation of MIT to lend 
credibility to SDI." 

The Pentagon seems to have learned 
its lesson. It was announced that future 
press releases on the subject will focus 
on researchers rather than their uni- 
versities. 

Meanwhile the students at Caltech 
have collected signatures from more 
than 500 prominent scientists, includ- 


ing six Nobel laureates, on a petition to 
members of Congress expressing their 
fear that the, Star Wars project will 
increase the risk of nuclear war. 

The petition called the project “at 
bqst an; ejfocmaiis waste. of scientific- 
and financial resources”. 
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111 (III- 1« it -lint: mitli'irit.iliU' sMtrmrlll nj 
thivui nun'll t ptilicv fur lii;:hc-r ci luc.n mn. tin 
1**72 White !\i|»ei l.ilumnon: ,-t I'ninirwurh fnr 
I'xpinnion. tin- iitjili'Miii * liniim mi m was promin- 
ent. In last nu mill's Green I'.iptr it is .ilim-.t 
entirely absent 

This contrast is nlam at the level h.iili uf 
principle -there is a lot in the Green Paper about 
why Britain needs more appropriately trained 
graduates, almost nothing about whs soitng tor 
old) people need higher education - and of Jel.ul 
- the Green Paper is remarkably conservative mi 
two-year degrees, the Diploma of Higher Educa- 
tion. access courses, and distance learning, and 
seems happv to accept the single-subject honours 
degree as the “paradigm”. 

In 1972 it was still felt important in devote 
eonsideruhle space to discussing the intrinsic 
value of higher education, to lake on the 
nine -year-old Robbins report on its own high 
principled ground. The result was un effective 
defence and nniahly liberal definition of the 
fashionable notion of “relevance”. Out of this 
reassessment of student expectations grew the 
White Paper's enthusiasm lor curricular innova- 
tion. 

lt said: “The Government have sympathy with 
the sincere desire on the part of u growing number 
of students to be given mure help in acquiring - 
and discovering how to apply - knowledge and 
skills related more directly to the decisions that 
will face them in their careers and in the world of 

| >crsi mul ami social action. This is what is menni 
>y ‘ relevance'." 

In 1*4(5 the authors of the Cireeil Paper fell 
under no parallel obligation, iheir concern 
seems only in be witli the extrinsic value ot higher 
education. Students' hopes, wishes, cxpci lulinns 
arc ignored, except ill lei ms o| moulding them to 
fit national priorities. Girls, for instance, are In lie 
warned off the arts, or courses in science and 
technology arc to be made more attractive to 
junior tycoons, if that is not too unfair u gloss of 
the phrase that courses should lie “clearly 
work -orientated by providing some introduction 
to managerial and leadership roles". 

Twelve years ago planning higher education 
was still very much a "bottom-up” student 
demand affair; it started with individual needs 
and built up to national aggregates. On the 
evidence of the Green Paperit has become an 
almost exclusively “top-down" manpower plan- 
ning exercise; individual needs have been sub- 
ordinated to national policy. Muybc as a result of 
this change of focus the Department of Education 
and Science seems to have lost interest in shaking 
up the inflexible pattern of courses in higher 
education. 

The chain of causality that justifies this reversal 
is plainly laid out in the Green Paper. The 
Government’s worried starting poinr is Britain’s 
lack-lustre economic performance since 1945 
(much earlier of course in historical fact), not the 
changing expectations that students have of 
higher education. The near-total concentration 
on the former has damped down the creative 
impulses for the reform of courses and curricula 
that would have been stimulated by the latter. 

The next stage of the Green Paper argument 
ingeniously combines the rival views about 
whether education breeds economic growth or 
growth breeds education. It insists that higher 
education must contribute more effectively to 
economic improvement, and in particular lhat it 
must generate the qualified manpower the coun- 
try needs. 


The junior 

tycoon 

approach 

Peter Scott on 
the Green Paper’s 
curricular aims 



AFTER THE 

GREEN PAPER warned off the 

arts, says the 

_ Green Paper 

Bui the Green Paper also insists lhat this is in 
higher education's selfish interest . because only a 
prosperous economy can afford u well -funded 
system of universities, polytechnics und colleges, 
and also “many of those- things we value must - 
including education for pleasure and general 
culture and the financing of scholarship and 
research as an end in itself . code for the arts und 
the purer sciences. 

Tne final nnd crucial stage in the Government's 
argument is the jerkiest. The Green Paper argues 
that among the graduates produced by higher 



tiMi> to mak«’ . iii|'l<iv< r- riunilricr the- iiri-imi.il 
Inn ilen io uiiiiiiuiiiti 1 edu'..ui<m than «■> weak 
ioriiiniiiru'ikt hni.li I ilcgieci 

tb'lh Hi'.' I.hiivei'.ii vf fr.iiiivt'nmimtrec and ihe 
Nntion.il Aibroir , I’bxlv hi ilicir .j.I’.kl- to Sir 
Keith Joseph, the Secret «rv ol St.»K b>r Educa- 
tion and S', ic in. v . .irgucil ttui what employers 
looked tor in gr.idii.iic, were •transferable iritel- 
leciual skills' Despite I lie urgent need that sonic 
employers h.tve fur specifically l rained high-tech 
graduates, most duuhi whether ihe'-e skills can he 
pro Juicd bv a ii. if mu vocatiunaliMli 

The process of substitution whereby French 
graduates end up >s managers and physicists as 
Lompuier experts, which have been surveyed in 
detail bv lahour economists, is also relevant 
here. Many employers regard substitution not 
only js a necessary expedient, because sufficient 
numbers of appropriately 1 rained graduates arc 
no! available or because the turnover ol technolo- 
gy is m> rapid, but as a beneficial device that 
produces people capable of hruuil strategic 
thinking. 

On the more detailed proposals that have been 
made in recent years for the reform of courses anil 
curricula the Green Pjpcr either expresses little 
interest ur delivers a string of categorical nega- 
tives. On the proposal for two-year deg tees, made 


in the final report of the Leverhulmc inquiry, and 
given such a decisive thumhvdimn by tne UGC, 
Ihe Department of Education and Science ile- 


t nc final and crucial stage in the Government's 
argument is the jerkiest. Tne Green Paper argues 
that among the graduates produced by higher 
education “of special importance arc the innova- 
tors and entrepreneurs who will crcutc new jobs 
and those who achieve vocational qualifications, 
for which there is u market need. 

So this “top-down" manpower argument 
reaches its desired termination; it endorses the 
main thrust of the Government's strategy towards 
technological and vocational courses, at the 
expense of the arts, the mainstream social 
sciences and academic science. 

Even among those who accept Us starkly 
utilitarian goals this policy or providing extra 
places in the information-based technologies and 
squeezing the arts has been questioned. Two 
main objections have been heard. First, is there 
any convincing evidence that any extra places will 
be filled bv students of appropriate quality, or will 
the so-called switch simply adulterate student 
quality or produce expensive spare capacity? 

As the Green Paper acknowledges, there are 
signs that the increase in the number of young 
people studying science and maths at A level has 
slowed down. Also the extra science and technol- 


ogy places provided in polytechnics mill colleges 
by tne National Advisory Body in WH4JX5 have 
not licen filled, despite high demand fnr these 
graduates. Hut the Green Paper confines its 
cum men t to the tin revealing anti maybe nonplus- 
sed statement thm “this is remarkable". 

Not everyone shares the Government's optim- 
ism that the AS levels proposed in the Better 
Schools White Paper will succeed in broadening 
school sixth forms and so increase the potential 
pool of young scientists. Even the inspectorate 
doubts whether the wholesale restriction of arts 
places will force students into science, although 
they suspect that restricting places in htirdcrlinc, 
scmi-numcrutc disciplines like geography and 
economics may produce more candidates in 
science and technology. But most informed 
observers feel that it will be hard for the 
Government to attract sufficient students to meet 
its ambitious “switch" target. 

The second objection is that while the Govern- 
ment exaggerates the scope for switching young 
people in schools from arts to science it underesti- 
mates the need for the transferability of know- 
ledge and skills among graduates. This is relevant 
to both initial higher education and to post- 
experience continuing education. 

In the Green Paper there are some ritual nods 
In the direction of broadly based courses. In 
particular it suggests dial employers must accept 
responsibility for training students in current 
practice, especially In areas of fast-moving tech- 
nology. But this Is perhapsmore closely related to 
the Green Paper’s anxiety to stop the prolifera- 
tion of over-long degree courses and determlnn- 


fends the status quo. It sees no merit in the plan 
hut “wuulil he content to accept the NAB 
proposal fur a limited experiment" tu test the 
thesis that turn-year degrees for the very able 
could liecnme a prestigious award. 

The Green Paper rejects another proposal that 
lias been discussed within the NAH, the idea that 
the ha la uce between two-year diplomas and 
three- year degrees should be changed in fovour of 
the former. It simply says that the Government 
will use its course approval powers It i prevent the 
erosion of Higher National Diplomas oy unclassi- 
fied degrees united at the same students. 

But tne biggest disappointment conics in its 
dismissive attitude to the DipHE, which ironical- 
ly was launched hy the 1972 White Paper. 
According to the Green Pupcr it would not be in 
the interest of cither the student or the economy 
tn expand the DipHE as a one A level route into 
higher education. The Government is afraid that 
a strengthened DipHE might compete with the 
HND for students. So it proposes instead that the 
DipHE should Vie used as a lower-level alterna- 
tive for arts and social students in polytechnics 
and colleges when, as it hopes, degrees in these 
subjects nave been confined to the universities. 

Few people would claim that the DipHE had 
fully established itself in higher education since 
1972 despite the good work of the Association of 


London and Middlesex Polytechnics. But the 
NAB’s advice was to try to make something 
more of it, That advice has been decisively 
rejected by The Government. 

Thm advice, along with the Green Paper's 
restrictive comments on access courses, demon- 
strate the tone of the government's approach to 
the reform of courses and curricula, u/d experi- 
ments are to be scaled down and new ones 
discouraged. The three-year (bur no more, 
please) honours degree is to remain the para- 
digm. The keywords Hre economy, quality, 
switch. Experiment is not in fashion. 


Travelling student’s case for a Common University Policy 


If wc arc prepared to tailor our 
national agriculture to the needs of the 
EEC why should we not also tailor our 
national university system? 

So says Madeleine Hatefoy, an eco- 
nomics student at St Andrews Uni- 
versity, who has just completed n 
report, University Education In the 
European Community , following n 
three month investigation of higher 
education in the ten member coun- 
tries. 

Madeleine, aged 19, was awarded a 
Peter Kirk memorlnl scholarship. 
These commemorate the work of Sir 
Peter Kirk, lender of the first British 
teum in the European parliament, and 
Kirk scholars may travel anywhere in 
Europe on study projects of their 
choice. 

She was helped considerably by 
having her own network of contacts 
throughout Europe. Before going to St 
Andrews, she spent two years at the 
United World College of the Atlantic, 
in Glamorgan, one of nn International 
group of schools based on Dr Kurt 
Hahn's educational philosophy. 

Madeleine managed to keep within 
a budget of £600 for the three months 
travelling With an Interrail ticket, and 
visited at least one university in each 
country, talking to staff and students. 

She collected information on pre- 
university education, university orga- 
nization, teaching and assessment 
methods, admissions procedures and 
fees for national and foreign students, 
and student life. 

Madeleine found great diversity 
among the member states in all these 
areas apart from student life: she 
reports that throughout the commun- 
ity student societies and organizations 
' .-•« ini' i '» . ii r i" <i'l' 



Olga Woitas talks to Madeleine 
Hateley (left) about her report 



more relaxed approach. 

But she adds that it is vital to have 
better publicity for the student ex- 
change opportunities which exist. "It is 
little use having buried treasure in your 
bock garden If you don’t know it's 
there. 

The Commission of the European 
Community hBS recognized lack of 
information as a major hindrance to 
student mobility, ana has produced a 


promoting student welfare nppcnr to 
be thriving. 

This diversity extended to the case 
with which she uncovered her informa- 
tion. "Forexnmple, in Germany, I was 
given all the assistance f coufd have 
wished for and more. 

“In France, on the other hand, 
everyone was loo busy to talk to me, 
and I found It extremely difficult at 
first to get any information at all.” 

Diversity among European universi- 
ties can be seen ns an asset, she 
believes, since it gives community 
students considerable choice not only 
of courses, but of atmosphere, 
whether they prefer to be an anony- 
mous member of a large class or to 
have greater contact with academics 
through small classes, whether they 
prefer to be assessed annually or 
continuously, whether they prefer a 
highly competitive .environment, or a 
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student handbook, as well as insti- 
gating the establishment of education- 
al information offices being set up in 
each member state. 

But those initiatives have not been 
well enough publicized, says 
Madeleine. She herself had never 
heard of the student handbook until 
she undertook her study, and having 
talked to students throughout Europe 
is convinced that the majority arc 
totally ignorant of other higher educ- 
ation systems. 

Another scheme which is not well 
enough known is the European Com- 
mission's joint study programme 
grants. For the past ten years, the 
commission has offered grants for 
student and staff exchanges and curri- 
culum development between institu- 
tions, 

But Ihe student exchange numbers 
have bnrely increased since the scheme 
began, from 5 1 ,750 in 1976 to 52,230 in 
1981 , with only 1 per cent of commun- 
ity students studying in other coun- 
tries. 

The problem must be tackled i-at., 
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secondary school level, Madeleine be- 
lieves, with pupils seeirr prospectuses 
for universities in the other nine mem- 
ber states as well as their own . And t his 
should be backed hy language teaching 
.rom the beginning of primnry school; 
with languages becoming a compul- 
sory ana integral part or every uni- 
versity course, she continues. 

These proposals would not require a 
fundamental change in current uni- 
versity systems. But Madeleine points 
out that the asset of European diversi- 
ty has paradoxically hampered mobil- 
ity, with differences in admission reg- 
ulations nnd fees. 

She found support from a number of 
European academics for a unified 


university system, notably from the 
rector of Padua University, Professor 
Marcello Crest! . In her written report, 
however, she docs not record his 


damning view that the British would be 
a major obstacle to any unified system, 
since they did not have as much in 
common culturally os the rest of 
Europe. 

But despite support for a European 
system, Madeleine found no consensus 
on what it should be. At one end of the 
spectrum, she says, there ate countries 
like Belgium, Italy, France and the 
Netherlands where there is no restric- 
tion on numbers as long ns students 
have a school leaving certificate. 

At the other epd arc countries such 
as Ireland and the United Kingdom 
where school qualifications are not n 
. .guarantee of a university place. 


Madeleine favours controlled entry, 
"not least far the practical reason that 
overpopulated universities are ineffi- 
cient, as there simply aren't the re- 
sources to cone with vast intakes of 
students, I believe education provided 
through smaller classes nnd enabling 
greater staff-student contact is in the 
end likely to be much more conducive 
to successful study." 

Madeleine also proposes a standard 
fee for community students in all 
universities, with n standard student 
gTant so that finance is not an obstacle 
to foreign study. 

Again, she admits this poses con- 
siderable problems, not least because 
not all universities are stale funded, in 
Greece, university education is free, 
with even textbooks provided by the 
state, she reports, while in Belgium, 
students must pay matriculation, tui- 
tion and examination fees. 

Madeleine agrees that her proposal 
for a common entrance system Is "an. 
extremely long term view”. But she 
ndds that universities themselves 
should not sit back and ' wait for 
national or community higher educa- 
tion policy to change. 

They should initiate and expand 
undergraduate exchange programmes 
for students front all disciplines, and if 
necessary seek outside funding for 
these. 

'in order for the EEC to be success- 
ful, I believe people have tn feel 
European.” she says. “Otherwise it is 
little more than a collection of states 
theoretically pooling their resources, 
but ench in the end out for whnt they 
can get for themselves as a nation, 
rather than doing what is collectively 
best." 
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Rootless subject 
finds a refuge 

Peter Aspden reports on the recent 
and rapid growth of refugee studies 


The resettlement of refugees a round 
the world has hecumc a harrowing and 
consist erf feature of Britain's televi- 
sion viewing, frequently treated as a 
senes of apparently random incidents 
which need the rest of the world's 
massive anti urgent assistance. 

I he nation is, as a rule, not slow to 
respond Hut inevitably the constant 
sh iiuic of media crews and humanita- 
rian agencies across continents diverts 
the attention away from examining any 
one instance in depth. 

The most pressing problems are 
handled efficiently enough- by the 
cluster of relief organic lions which 
arrive on the scene with impressive 
sneed. Having dealt with the essen- 
tials, they leave behind communities 
which are fed, housed and cured - hut 
u long way from settled. 

Refugee studies - the examination 
or whut happens when the cameras and 
the agencies have gone Im me - |, J1S 
taken u Jong time to he recognized hy 
the world s academic communities. As 
n subject, it is complicated, elusive, 
multidisciplinary - all ihc criteria 
wnien can make academic involvement 
sluggish, nut all the more imperative. 

One of the pioneering programmes 
of such studies whs set up at Queen 
Elizabeth House, Oxford University 
three years ago with a fellowship from i 
the Overseas Development Adminis- i 

HS2; ,i ,s “■ordinator, Dr Barbara , 
Harreh-Bond. has had little time to r 

doubt its effectiveness. { 

“Our growth has been fast and 
lunous, precisely because we have t 

Hired an important vacuum. Wc are 1 
now acknowledged as a genu inc i nic r- c 


ntiiionnl centre, constantly gening 
calls from students and journalists 
warning information," she said. 

“Refugees have been n neglected 
subject for several years m the 
academic field, because research 
needs an interdisciplinary approach 
and, by their nature, they are 
emergencies. And academies tend to 
need time to plan ahead." 

The youthful and vaguely-sketched 
nature of the subject is immediately 
jippureni, talking to the centre's visit- 
ing fellows at an informal meeting. 
Free from the discipline imposed by » 
given theme nr paper, ideas arc 
thrashed around with little logica 1 
order; hut they arc all dearly part of 
the same problem. 

Virtually all the research is original 
and thrusts in'j new fields. Trying to 
follow the thread of their discussions is 
both frustrating and exciting, ns 
Sudanese lawyer, a Filipino social 
worker and n Ugandan midwife com* 
pure their experiences and try to make 
sense of them common language. 

“A great mnny people do a lot of 
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good work Tor refugees," says Dr 
Harrell -Band. “Humanitarian agen- 
cies certainly tend to present an image 
of competence and effectiveness, but 
there is no haste core of research. For 
each new case, everything has to be 
reinvented. What wc must do is pro- 
vide a means for evaluating assistance 
programmes, and give a historical 
perspective on the events," she aded. 

At a recent meeting with the Minis- 
ter for Overseas Development, Mr 
Timothy Raison, she laid great stress 
on a subject close to the Government’s 



livaiiiplch abound of unexplained 
phenomena which can he directly 
related to the traumas caused hv 
forced mieration, although little work 
has been June in the field. In Thailand, 
for example. Hinnng refugees from 
Laos were found to have referred to a 
“yellow rain” in their embroidery, for 
which no rational explanation has" been 
discovered. 

In the United States and France, the 
same people have a much higher than 
average nocturnal death rale; but the 
migrants’ traumas were multiplied 
when autopsies- against their religious 
beliefs - were performed to establish 
the cause of death. 

Father Mclk Ssemakula, a Ugandan 
attached to a Vatican-supported re- 
fugee counselling programme in 
Rome, sees religion as one of the most 
important components in the rebuild- 
ing of a shattered community. "People 
must have their own beliefs." Refugees 
have all the feelings, but nowhere to 
put them,” he says. 

Dr Harrell-Bond also points out 
that the priorities of anv emergency 
aid programme are. not "surprisingly, 
rood, housing, medicine and tools. 
Schools and religious institutions, 
which cun play such an important part 
in the social fabric, are often neg- 
lected. "The United Nations agencies 
are strongly nonsectarian, so they give 
no assistance for religion. It is some- 
thing which can bring order into a 
chaotic life.” 

Self-help is another theme which 
emerges strongly from the research 
projects carricdout in Oxford. Aurora 
Tayao, from the Phillipines. has been 
involved in training refugee counsel- 
lors at a processing centre in her native 
country. The aim k in runni. ...u_ 


Comparing experiences: Eroni 

Nakagwa (above) and Father Melk 
Ssemakula 

heart. “We told him we can actually 
save money, or at least find out the 
most effective way of spending it." 

One of the most obvious fields which 
can help_ the study of refugees, or 
forced migrants as they are refen-cd to 
in the centre, is psychology. 


‘ . r r, Liiciiiayives, 

rather than relying on traditional and 
alienating techniques of using inter- 
preters. 

Eroni Nakagwa, a Ugandan midwife 
and community health worker, runs a 
clinic and training programme just 
outside Nairobi, and is currently work- 
ing with the Oxford area health au- 
thority as well as training with the 
London School of Tropical Medicine. 
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Adriana Caudrey describes die second chance provided by the pioneering Lancadiir e Integrated Colleges Schem e 

A new link in the degree rhain 

A- _■ ... 


| She also secs the key to roscttlemm 
° f . humanitarian 

Bniam and the west, but there £ 
always this assumption that w c ' 
superior and other people need wl 

4»r» r thc That 

attitude, she feels, can be seen « 

All the visiting fellows in Oxford 
agree that overcoming prejudices 
major stumbling bloc! in !hc accent 
ancc of migrant communities. "Wp 
have to put the message across that 
refugees can have a very positive and 
beneficial impact. They can certainly 
help to diversify and enrich the eco- 
nomy, says Dr Harrell-Bond 
She recalls the United Nations high 
commissioner Tor refugees poster 
which proudly proclaims: “Einstein 
po was a refugee.” “They don’t £ 

wryly hat he W8S kickcd oilt '" she adds 

“There is a real fear of creatine 
ghettoes, and European countries arc 
getting tighter all the time about 
accepting people West German air- 
lines are now fined if they brine 
someone into the country who docsnl 
have a visa.” 

But defeatism is the last attitude one 
would associate with the Oxford pro- 
gramme. The enthusiasm of the fel- 
lows is having repercussions all over 
the university, with visits from under- 
graduates of all disciplines to help 
widen their invariably Eurocentric 
perspectives. 

■ G™up s of them are visiting Tanza- 
nia. Sudan, Mexico and Nicaragua in 
f he near future - and their findings will 
in turn feed back into the centre 
helping to create the core of basic 
research which Dr Harrell-Bond and 
her colleagues want to establish. 

Such an “internationalization" of 
education, she feels, is crucial in an 
institution such as Oxford, which has 
Romany, resources and talent on tap. 
There is a real sense of common 
humanity here, but people are disillu- 
sioned so easily.” 


An air of euphoria hangs over the 
polytechnic and college campuses of 
Lancashire. A deal, combining ideal- 
ism with business acumen, has been 
u between Lancashire 
Polytechnic nnd six toed colleges 
which is expected to open wide ro 
mature students-some with no formal 
quahfications - the often inaccessible 

SdiLSS* ,ng d00rs in, ° “v® 

,.y„ nde f a contract signed this month 
the polytechnic has granted a franchise 
“telhtc colleges, enabling them 
£ ° f .[f r *5 e f,rat . scctlori of its part-time 
combined studies degree course. To 

Hft? T 5 e ““ra* and gain the 
full-blown degree, students will still 
have to transfer to the polytechnic 
niter two years. 

This means that anyone over 21 can 
embark on a degree course at a college 
on their doorstep - be it in Blackpool 

Zs‘ instead having to make 
a dariy pi grimage to Preslon. People 
who would balk at the prospect of 
aj the polytechnic might feel 
toss Intimidated by starting a course at 
their local further education college 
which may already be familiar ground. 

The ebullient Mr Eric Robfnsan, 
polytechnic director, announced: 
The scheme is all about thc demysti- 
fication of higher education. We’re not 
simply talking about n lot of people in 

h£3« ns o a • v c or si ? y° nis ’ t,me i 

having BAs. We re talking about lots 

or people nil over Lancashire - factory 
workers, shop workers, bookies, and 
tony drivers - snylng: "Oh yes, i was 

SS32*. ***» 

"And when their children go to 
university which they never did! they 
can sny; I did degree work in Htera- 

,l0t th0 Y CQmc °" to 
‘he polytechnic to complete it,” 

„! I ISP n erophnsfees that the 
first port of the course may be seen as 

. n w hlch would merit a 
SSSSS'fc K* very intimidating for 

people to have to commit themselves 
Walivc-ycnrpari-ilmo degree course, 
fhls way they need only commit 
themselves in singes he says. , 

Robinson is opti- 
Jhat not hundreds, but 
0 J s,l, dents are likely to be ' 

Involved In tho scheme, many'otwhom 

nia^pieyonlrtlh^ftolytechnic 


These are not vain boasts. Local 
television publicity about the scheme 
nas already prompted a flood of in- 


gree level. One of the objectives of the 
scheme is to tap the full potential of 

GfQtf at the nnll. 4 ..^ ll.f .. 
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at Nelson and Colne Further Educa- 
tion College, and first signs from this 
“re that thc experiment will work. 

Predictably, the protagonists, both 
m this and in the wider venture, are Mr 
Robinson and Mr David Moore, prin- 
cipal of Nelson and Colne. In the past 
the two institutions have formed 
alliances which have enabled a wide 
cross-section of the community to go 
into higher education, by creating the 
Open College of the North-West as an 
alternative to the A level system. 

The pitot project was launched six 
months ago in two courses - economics 
and education studies. When the full 
scheme gets underway In September. 
ud to 20 subjects will be offered - up to 
li™, olone ,- Those taking 

pari in L1NCS - Lancashire Integrated 
Colleges Scheme -nre Burnley, Black- 
pool and Fylde, Blackburn. Accrina- 
ton and Rossendale. W. R. Tuson and 
Nelson and Colne colleges. 

Mr Jakes Mak in, one of the lecturers 
at Nelson Rnd Colne involved in the 
pilot scheme, said 24 people eniisted 
for the courses, of whom 14 later 
dropped out - mnny of them when it 
came to exam time. However, he 
rei&ons that to have 10 people actually 
taking tho exams is no bad thing, and 
he is confident that all of them will 
pass. 

His students include teachers, a 
nursery nurse, a security guard, a civil 
a who runs hfs own 
?ffi dry K and ' two sin £ [e parents. 
Although some of them had A levels 

E?/ were . acce P ted on the 

SjJ f W Prefessional qualifica- 
unils’ T C SC hnd lwo °P cn College B 

.T* 6 ** the alternatives to A 

levels, which Mr Moore pioneered 10 
£2" a g° which are offered in a 
network of Lancnshirc colleges, Thcv 

tlm by lhc F Dl yrechnic and 

wa Jj*d for the unemployed. '• ' B 

b fls founa it stimulating to 
have tho opportunity itp.taaah-.at'de^ r 


education in the community at large. 

The contract signed by the heads of 
colleges and of the polytechnic, stipu- 
lated that the exam papers should be 
set by the polytechnic, although the 
marking could be done by college staff, 
moderated by external examiners. 
There Is also a multilateral commit- 
ment not to pull out of the scheme 
within a year. 

David Blezard, director of con- 
tinuing education at Nelson and Col- 
ne, explained that the new higher 
education dimension to their teaching 
was in keeping with the overall phi- 


— ... — a mm me uveran pni- 
losophy of the college: “We take 
people for thc very basics of education 
7 P eo P le w ho can't read or write - and 
«™ hcm on 10 dc 8 rec work," he said. 

We see the whole programme as a 
continuum - what has now been added 



A-oiu-oaicr IU Sian 

on a degree. 

■ .*?u* C0ndn ! ,ed: "This is not a central- 
Ir ]8 “ Ihepolyis not seeking to 

SSIt .k S " i^ IS Pj 168 ^ 110 - Mr Wyn 
Smith, the college s LINCS co-ordina- 
tor added a word of warning: “The 
poly has got to think about what it’s 
8 ?j% tc J * w hen the full scheme takes 
otf. we ye had a cosy relationship with 
them this year. But with a number of 

^ i r 5 eg ^- JO n ing in ’ the y w»l have 
doin“ k 8 y at what the VTe 

“IHfnce if certainly pushing the 
polytechnic and the colleges into a 
p°? C . r . relatlonshin than before. 
Polytechnic and colfege staff recognize 
that their traditional rivalry is now to 

?) Bed $? r a raore simbiotic 
relationship. For example, the 
polytechnic gives the colleges the 
wherewithal to teach degree work and 
in turn the colleges should ultimately 
swell the polytechnic's numbers. y 
New relationships are being formed 
al all levels. Prinapals and vice "prih- 
cipals have been meeting regularly in 
JJ*® JO the signing of the 

Snf’rh t “I? °™ ies have been 
C 1 "? . thcir heads together on the 
iranohjzmg committee. And unnre- 
1 ocdtafedrtjxchanges are taking!®. - 


,0 ri8h ,‘l Mr Davld Moore, the principal . 

S ™cT e achS , h h a e V n^ r "i, d d0in § »‘« her Education. After finish 

5S l?d S f ° r ^'o'r^ Honoure degree^ “ P ' 

n _._i, ' , Accordinato Dr Curtis, the Natii 

a ® these moves , there is occa- “I Advisory Body has been sympatl 
,? hint of condescension on the tic towards the proposals. But tner 
ErnElEr As one senior a niggling fear that if the number 

E^ e » r °jL S u 8H1 m : We shall have to part-time students at the polytechi 

t the ?° lle 8C staff the prac- shoots up as expected the NAB m 
™ teher education. If they are to demand a proportionate sacrifice 

™ 7.^ ee ^“^-They may have to fuU-time student members. 

be stu . dem m °re respon- Until the scheme gets under v, 
L tb . C ! r w j rk ’ and not to he too much of this is speculation. But t 

BirifnHp''' U to adopt a morc relaxed polytechnic staff do predict that or 

attitude, the first intake nf ilnrlnnfe hoe m 


There will be no difference in stan- 
dard between the teaching and course 
material offered at the polytechnic and 
T . he difference is that 
the colleges level one course has not 
had to be validated by the Council for 
National Academic Awards. Instead it 
has been internally validated by the 
polytechnic. ’ 

^ nsthat technically the work 
d ' scdbe d as “equfvalent” to 
f h^f work> Students wno complete 
“1 automatically move on 
irtL ,e de Sre e » toe comple- 

tion of Whfch J merits'*' Diploma ih" 


Higher Education. After finishing 
level three, a student can pick up the 
BSc or BA Honours degree. 

Accordingto Dr Curtis, the Nation- 
al Advisory Body has been sympathe- 
tic towards the proposals. But there is 
a niggling fear that if the number of 
part-time students at the polytechnic 
shoots up as expected the NAB may 
demand a proportionate sacrifice in 
full-time student members. 

Until the scheme gets under way 
much of this is speculation. But the 
polytechnic staff ao predict that once 
the first intake of students has com- 
ptored level one, there will be a big 
influx through their own doors. 

One big snag in the forthcoming 
venture is that the college libraries are 
not equipped on the same scale as the 
polytechnic's. But Mr Robinson has an 
answer - libraries in British Rail train 
compartments. He intends to try to 
persuade BR to cooperate in setting up 
travelling libraries and improving the 
lighting in a few compartments on 
trains which run between, for exam- 
ple, Nelson and Preston. 

That way, he argues, students who 
have come in to Preston on a one-off or 
a> regular basis can make use of their 
journey time by working. If his pre- 
vious success .rate at getting his pro- 
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I lie juli uf :n iv uiiiTeM f.iam: ii 
yi iVL-nirucnii hi Hid toc.isfi IhiukV 

t" ik-iumisii.iu- i hit iln. work they 
want m jinirniitf isn't like .my ullu’r 
men 1 4 public expenditure The su 
cnee lobby's iii.iin \nkc. the A.Ivim.h 
Hi ki rd fur the Rese.ntli f/oimuls. i, 
having . unit her goat doing so this year, 
and its iireninciils nre sumninn/e.l in 
its Ink's! liespnteli liom ihe research 
front to llie Secretary of State for 
Education and Science. Sir Keith 
Joseph. 

The ABKC report, released last 
week just in time for die Ilonsu of 
Commons debate oil science policy, is 
the first h.ilf of the bmird's .mnunl 
advice. For the Inst three veins, the 
scientists, civil servants and industrial- 
ists oil the board base sent Sir Kciili a 
preliminary submission in the sprinu. 
so lie is briefed on current scientific 
opportunities before the main skir- 
mishes over the following year's pnhln. 
expenditure plans. 

There are only so ninny ways ul 
asking for more, and the board has 
used most of them he fore. So the new 
document rehearses the familiar argu- 
ments about rising equipment costs, 
research council superannuation pay- 
merits. Uiider-indc.xalion of salaries, 
and fluri'iiiiiioris in eoslsof internation- 
al subscript inns ns exchange rales vary. 
All this is designed to jieiMiade for 
Keith llr.it level funding isn't. 

The hoard estimates ili.u these fac- 
tors, together with the cuts in the oilier 
side nf the “dual sup; .oil" system 
imposed through the University 
Grants Committee, mean the volume 
of civil research funded by the Hrilisli 
Government will go down by ill least 
Iri per cent in the 1‘MUs. And the- 
re port lists sttiff cuts in the research 
councils amounting to nearly 3,fi0ri 
jobs lost between l‘W1/82 and 1W7/RX 
- almost one third of the total directly 
employed. 

in a covering letter to Sir Keith, the 
ABRC's chairman, the Oxford crystul- 
lographcr Sir David Phillips, snyx the 
research councils cannot make up this 
sum by redeployment because of the 
wealth of new opportunities in science. 
And he warns that Britain's competi- 
tors arc increasing their research 


The Oliver Twist approach 

Jon Turney looks at the latest plea for 
more money from the Advisory 
Board for the Research Councils 


> pending. .Old especially tlietr mvc»i- 
ment in strmegie indiistiml research. 

Most of this is f.iimli.ir from prextuu* 
year's cash pleas, but tlicie .ire some 
important changes from the earlier 
attempts. The brain dram - a recurrent 
concern of the I'lMh - is with us again. 
“Hie hoard is under the iirm impress- 
ion that wc are lo-.mg our brightest 
scientists at mi ever increasing rale". 
Sir David says. 

And there is u grcutci emphasis mi 
the importance of ,i j.mge nf studies 
the hoard has in hand tu quantify die 
effect of tight money on nur research. 
This seems vital as the report's asser- 
tion about the brain drain in not 
backed tip with any figures, suggest inc 
the need to udviincv the cause stiff 
leads the AHRC to nut forward argu- 
ments which run ahead of the data 
available. 

The same is line of the other main 
novelty of this year's report, n seeiimi 
expanding on die nrgmuent that vs lint 
is had fur science is hurl |ur the 
economy In the previous veins the 
board has couched its warnings mainly 
in terms of ihc health and vitality of 
science. In their latest effort, ihc 
seienlisls put more stress on the links 
between basic research and future 
economic growth. “Docs the Govern- 
ment want the UK to rely increasingly 
on importing new technology products 
and processes from abroad?" asks Sir 
David rhetorically. 

Thc main report accuses Parliament 
and the Government of being compla- 
cent abuut the suite of research fund- 
ing because they don't understand the 
role of the research councils nr thc 
nature of basic research. 

“The view that basic research is in 
some way dispensable - a luxury to he 


taken up aeaiil when l hi. cluiuuiiv ha-, 
recovered further .md we mu .dlnrd u 
- rests on .i l!M‘.||iidcrslal|diUk> al.. ml 
the general signiln.ilK e of basic 
wolk '. the repi.it s.i\> I liisariUililenl . 
rei.cil!ly .nlvaiiLed in prim by lire- 
AHKC ure-iiiber ami chamn.in of die 
Eciiiiniiiic and Smial Reseinch Coun- 
cil Sir I Jniie Ins Hague, is couukred hv 
ex.implcs 

Solid slate physies iniili-r pins lire- 
elect rouiL% indusirv. say the AHRC: 
bmiet him logy throws up examples like 
the transfer of monoclonal .inti bodies 
to industry'; eleelro-opiies Inis given us 
the laser industry Adopting the Gov- 
ern men i's own "language, (he report 
speaks of the need to do more strategic 
research. "If we nre to provide the 
basis for new internationally competi- 
tive industries which will not only 
provide employment in themselves hut 
which will also generate wealth for 
people employed in the service 
sector " 

I lie problem with this aigiuiieiii is 
dial while everyone accepts a general 
jink between icsvaicli spending ami 
industrial pcifiiniiancc, n is virtually 
impossible to demonstrate any direct 
effect of marginal changes in funding 
for research. Sir Keith is effectively 
invited to move from accepting the 
overall economic importance ul sci- 
ence to believing that an increase of u 
few per cent in the existing 
million a year DES science vote will 
make all the difference to the Coiiniry's 
future. 

The details of the ABRC bid 
perhaps denote an awareness of this 
gap m thc argument. Significantly, this 
year’s report makes no uticmpi to give 
a tong list of scientific opportunities, us 
happened in 1W3 and 19x4. And the 



Sir Dux id Phillips: ABRC chairman 

l«mrd has lowered its siuhts when it 
names figures 

In IVK.L the AllKi' usked for an 
extra L'.w milium over three years, with 
£-2 million in the first year. Last year, 
the board snughi no less than £12'J 
million over three years, starting with 
£4h million in year one. But its bid (his 
time in the smallest of the three. 
Miming at £15 milliun for IWO'X? and 
totalling IXS million over Ihe next 
three yents. 

I his is not dire |o any slackening in 
demand from ilic research councils 
who send their plans to the hoard - 
they pul in bids lor mi extra £4M million 
for next year nearly, the ABRC has 
decided a more selective ease stands n 
heticr dinner of convincing Ihc 
treasury. 

I he final bid from the board is in two 
pans. In 1*M6>X7, they waul nil extra 
£lfl million for "strategic research". 
Ihe shortlist is made up of “coordin- 
ated research programmes based 
largely on university groups and in 
many cases also directly involving 
industry". The list includes: 

9 From the Science and Engineering 
Research Council - work on tow- 
dimensional structures for new semi- 
conductor devices, chemical sensors, 
protein engineering for biotechnology 
and optoelectronics; 

• From The Natural Environment 
Research Council - in one v for utmos- 


t'll* m '.Ii' fry. ifa.p jm-oIu.'v and 

l'l> *1 CL 111 K 'll I" V. 

• f rorr. the Mr-lie-d Re., are ll Gi .until 
- I'l-nii for a t>ill.il».iaiiv^ re*. arch 
'.curie fui in. In iM,tl wink, .i nc* unit 
f'T ilillii. il in. 'I ll dial bml.igv m rt\- 
t-ud and ..ne for iti"IiAnl.ir ii-:ur<ib|..|. 
"ti in < iml.ridge; 

l n>m die Aeriuiltur.i! anil l o“d 
[< vseitFi.li i. ■ in lit. 1 1 - wik "ji ciop 
plants, tarrii siiu.k anil mdustn.il mi- 
crobes 

Ihe board ■il-.o asks fur t5 niiiiron 
next year for i.ipjtul rmestments. 
mainly for SERF, facilities tike Hie 
spallation neutron source at the 
Isiilhitfoid Laboratory, the synchro- 
tron radiation souice at iJaresbuiy and 
oversells telescines. The cnpiia] bid 
also mentions the NfcRCx wish to 
rejoin the inter natiunal ocean drilling 
programme anil plans to buy a new 
supercomputer for the UK. 

The board also strongly support a 
bid from the Univcisity Grants Cum- 
miliee fur .in extra £*H million next 
year on the equipment gram. And the 
report says the AHRC will offer the 
committee guidiuice on subject priori- 
ties in its development of a selective 
re sea uli policy in universities. 

. Although the arguments arc famil- 
iar. Ihe detailed bids make up n 
puckiiue more closely tailored to 
appeal in die (rovemineiit than earlier 
clforls. I he hoard’s record of securing 
modest cash increases over die hwi two 
yems is quit good. Hut for the revolt 
from sir Keith's own backbenchers last 
Christmas over student grams, the 
science vole for l'JK5 would have 


increased by roughly the sum now 
souchi for 19Hfi. Sir Keith's declaration 
in thc House of Commons that major 


changes in research funding will have 
lo await stronger economic recovery 
seems to rule out any spectacular 
increase. But the ABRC's calculation 
of the richt level to pitch its bid may yet 

S rove about right. 
cienci’iintf Pnntic hv/Muiluirv 1985: a 
report to the Secretary of State for 
Education and Science from the Advis- 
ory Board for the Research Councils. 
Free from: RuotnS'M. Department of 
Education and Science, Elizabeth 
House, York Road, London SEl. 



Most of Myles Horton's 80 years have been spent 
in thc Appalachian mountains in Tennessee. 
From the look and sound of him, they were 
passed in a rocking-chnir, with a clay pipe and 
chickens In the back ynrd. 

The vigilantes knew better thnn that when they 
tried to arum him out of town. So did the state 
courts when they closed down his college. For 
Horton is a hillbilly radical; for 50 years educator 
of the Amorlcan Soifth’s poor; founder of thc 
college where they composed. We’ Shall Over- 
come. 

Myles Horton was Horn In 1905. His father ahd 
mother xverc county school teachers, whose own 
eduention ended xvitli grammar school. Not long 
after Jils birth the law raised minimum teacher 

S 'lcations to high school graduation. His 
. unable to afford both a child and further 
eduention, became n share-cropper nnd a clerk. 
They were very poor, says Horton; but so was 
everyone else. 

However poor they were he was always sent to 
school: his parents were no radicals, but great 
believers in education. When he was 15 he left 
home to nttend the nearest town high school. He 
supported himself, mowing lawns, washing 
dishes, working In factories. The most lucrative 
job was making the wooden. crates for transport- 
ing the tomato crop. 

It was a semi-skilled job and crate-makers were 
much in demand to work as fast as the tomatoes 
ripened. They were all high school kids; few of 
them, certainly not countrified Horton, had ever 
heard of a union. But they realized if they 
demnnded more money their employers would 
find it to save the crop from rotting. 

“So we told them that, and they just laughed at 
us. They didn't think we would do it," Horton 
recalls. "We struck! We didn’t even know the 
word for it. Tli^y. \ypre horrified. The farmers 


Portrait of a hillbilly radical 


kept bringing the tomntocs In. Everybody who 
could make crates as fast as us was already 
working. So they paid us more. That was my first 
experience of collective bargaining!” 

It was n lesson Jennit from action taken, a 
pattern Horton was to return to later. But for now 
h6 continued studying English literature at high 
school and college; then a year at Union Thcolo- 

S icul Seminnry where Niebuhr was leaching 
linking about ethics and economics; then post- 
graduate sociology at the University of Chicago, 
just at the flowering of that subject there. He was 
probably thc most highly educated hillbilly of nil 
time. 

The county he choose for his school, Highland- 
er, was one of thc 1 1 poorest in the UnileaStates. 
The people were mainly poor whites; miners 
whose mines were worked out. They had n 
tradition of conservative militancy; unionization 
was generally confined to craftsmen. 

America was less hostile territory to radicals in 
those day. There were plenty of ministers, 
teachers, writers, scientists looking eagerly for a 
second American revolution. Some of them 
worked at Highlander. When opposition to the 
college began and they were called Communists, 
thc local people didn't object, according to 
Horton, because they had no idea what Commun- 
ists were. They were only worried these strangers 
were Catholics in disguise. 

The college helped set up coops, ran classes for 
union leaders, encouraged unionization. From 
the start teachers and students sat in an egalita- 
rian circle - based,. according to Horton, on the 
Red Indians, Wljtjp. they sat at nll.i.;Fpr.-,the-;- 


lenming at Highlander, i nrely with more than 30 
students at a time, was based on action. 

While a class on coops ran ettnneries, gurdens 
and buying cooperatives were started in the 
county and surrounding areas. A class in labour 
history grew out of a local woodcutters’ strike. 
During a class on workers’ economic problems, 
students helped to organize classes for unem- 
ployed miners and timber workers. Classes nt 
Highlander nnd at union halls led tolhc formation 
nf an independent political parly in the county 
which elected n majority of officials. 

Within a year of Highlnnder’s opening, there 
was n mining strike in n nearby village. Horton, 
going to see whnt was happening, was arrested 
and charged with “coming over, getting informa- 
tion, going back nnd iencTiing it . It was the first 
opposition. Troops were brought in to break up 
the strike, nnd thc “Communists” at Highlander 
accused of fomenting it. 

Lcgnl battles began to prove High lander was 
not a real school and should therefore loso its tax 
exemption, without which It would undoubtedly 
dose. It hnd no textbooks, thc slate said. 
Everyone sat in circles. Above all it broko state 

S atlon laws by lencliing blacks nnd whites 
cr. There xvns a state Investigation, with an 
nttomey Instructed to find a way to close the 
school. It tookdiem until 1 96 1 , when it was closed 
on a technicality, the only non-profit charter to be 
voided in Ihe history of Tennessee. Horton 
changed its name slightly, moved to Knoxville, 
nnd stnrted up again. 

By then the civil rights movement was in full 
swlngj with' Highlander at'-ita.centfd. Hi the late ;' 


1950s Horton xvns asked to help set up literacy 
programmes to gel blacks to register for voting. 
With black teachers and using tiie United Nations 
Declaration of Human Rights as primers, they 
spread across the South reaching over 200,000 
people. 

For many, particularly liberals in the move- 
mem, Highlnnder was the site of their first civil 
disobedience: the place where, illegally' nnd 
sometimes reluctantly, blacks and whites ate and 
lenmt together. Marlin Luther King passed 
through it; so did Rosa Parks, the woman who 
sparked off the Southern buses boycott by 
refusing to give up her seat to a white. 

Another former student was thc once-raelst 
white trade unionist who Inter led the tnnrch to 
Ijdegrate the school at Little Rock, Arkansas. 
‘This man was very anti-black,” according to 
Horton. “He believed in white separatism. At 

f-linlilnnrfar hn rlnnnA .1 r»_* 


too, he dealt with them ns trade union peoplo. It 
was an experience of doing something he would 
never have ddne before. 

The college returned to the country in 1971, to 
a lQO-ticre farm. It has 15 staff and 4,000 
individual contributors; it accepts foundation but 
no government money. In recent years as well as 
involvement with Red Indians, women and links 
lie l ween ethnic minority groups it has developed 
intern ationnl connections. 

But according to Horton, its roots have 
remained: " Wc linve managed to keep Highland- 
er fresh by (tying to gear our programmes to 
what s happening in the South. The history of the 
Soutli pncf the nistory of Highlander arc the 
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[lira ugh nut his lung career. Sigmund 
rrcucl msislt'd that the psychnuniilvtic 
enterprise has the status of ,1 n.iliirat 
science. “I'syehouim lysis is part nf tliv 
mental science of psvclioluj’y. . . 
Psychology tun, is a natural sueii. e." 
Fie had lung battled ajMinsl ilic aiiu- 
nntiirnlisiu and inellmdologieal separ- 
atism that was championed hy ilie 
Oeiuetwhsendmften move men t as .1 
framework fur nsycnnlngv and the 
social sciences. Jhui muvcinem had 
insisted dim the examination of the 
physical world and of the mind were 
different orders of enterprise: its sup- 
porters believed causal explanation to 
be central to the natural sciences in 
view of die law-like causal connections 
claimed by' physicists and chemists, 
and they rejected such explanations as 
gencrically alien to the human scien- 
ces. The study of mankind, they aver- 
red, ought to he the '■hermeneutic'' 
quest for understanding by such 
methods os empathy and intuitive 
self-evidence. In direct opposition. 
Freud had proclaimed: “the intellect 
and the mind are objects for scientific 
research in exactly the same way as any 
non-human things’*. 

J 1 , 1 . , . Ky 5 , the psychoanalytic method 
of clinical investigation by free associa- 
tion was still in u fledgling stale. Freud 
had originally suggested a neurological 
underpinning for psychic processes, an 
explanation based on the action of 
materia! particles. Yet, as he soon 
discovered, “e very in tempt to discover 
u localization [in (he bruin) of men ml 
processes, every endeavour to think of 
ideas ns stored up in nerve -cel Is and of 
excitations as (ravelling along nerve- 
fihres, has miscarried completely’*. 

By BUN, he had abandoned the 
neurological modcr In favour of a 
hypothesis based on .1 bipartite model 
01 the mind, divided into unconscious 
and so-called pre -conscious parts. The 
contents of (fie pre-cunseious, if not 
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actually conscious, were deemed to be 
readily accessible to consciousness. 
But only the clinical techniques of 
psychoanalysis were able to unlock the 
gates of the unconscious system. Yet 
while Freud abandoned the original 
neurological explanations of the 1985 
model, he retained much of its ter- 
minology. The excitation or “cal hex is” 
of a ■'neuron” became the ,, cathcclcd'■ 
state of an idea or memory. Likewise, 
fl train of thought was now held to 
involve a flow of “cathexes" from one 
idea to another, so that "psychic 
energy is invested in Ihe mental 
representation of objects. 

rhesc models of the structure and 
function of the psychic apparatus are 
often termed the “me to psychology “ of 
psychoanalysis. Freud was insistent 
that this was a “speculative supcrstruc- 
lure', any or nil of which could be 
discarded, if need be, “without loss or 
regret . Yet there was one part of his 
developing theory which he regarded 
as Ihe cornerstone on which the 
wh ? 1 * «™*ure , of psychoanalysis 
rests . This was the clinical theory of 
repression, the compromise-models of 
neurotic sympipms. manifest dream 
cont ent , and of various sorts of "slips”. 

When Freud unswervingly claimed 
nattlrnl science status for his theory, he 
did so first and foremost for his 
evolving clinical theory of personality 
and therapy, rather than for the 
me apwchofogy of psychic energy 
flow. He had been chastened by the 
enriy demise of his neurobiological 
model, and never thereafter made the 
scientific status of the clinical theory 
parasitic on the ncurologically inspired 
,nslefld . claimed 
his theory of personality and therapy 
to be authenticated by direct and 
cogent evidence originating from his 
surgery couch and In his sclf-annlysls. 

liifiSPti 11 I 8 to ,llc Philosophers 
JOgcrn Habermas mid Pnul Rlcocur, 
and the late psychoanalyst Oeoree 
Klein, Freud attributed natural science 
status to the clinical theory by mis- 
ext repaint ion from neurobiology. 

Habermas chides Freud for havEia 
“feUS to ,. ■ “pontine self-mis- 
• g r- n - ffll,urc ‘° l, nder- 
1 , l .u in, Pl«cntions of his own 
clinical theory . By Idolatrously endow- 

c?I.K y S 0a, i nlys ” wl,h ,wlur al science 
SSf!. *? ud Purportedly thwnrlcd its 
' I nnufrv £F fu- a . Bonneneutic modO of . 
SSaIa ? e on ^Y tangible example 
2i ?•£&”?? inc °rp 9 ra«ng methodical 
and thus as a potential 
, profotj^e for the other sciences of 

Yct the henncneutlcinns' clinriie 
^antediluvian pari 
3?.™. ihe natural sciences nndon a 
mythic version of Freud's theory. 

8 nntu ral science is 
pti|pIog|cal , whereas Freud’s had soon 

11 wos *h e y. 
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A warrant for 
psychoanalysis 

Adolf Grunbaum examines Freud’s 
arguments for his work meriting the 
status of a natural science 


AN I be sail,e > the rensoning on 
which Freud rested his major hypoth- 
eses was fundamentally flawed, even if 
the probity of the clinical observations 
he adduced were not in question. 
Moreover, far from deserving to be 
taken at face value, clinical data from 
the psychoanalytic treatment setting 
are themselves open to question. 

The central significance of uncon- 
scious ideation in the clinical theory 
rests on two inductive inferences 
drawn by Freud and his senior col- 
aborator Josef Brcuer. In then •‘Pre- 
liminary Communication” of 1893 
they began with an observation made 
alter having administered tlieir cathar- 
tic treatment to patients suffering from 
various symptoms of hysteria. In the 
course of such treatment, it had lurned 
JJJJ, f,, ' for , eac! ‘ distinct symptom 
afflicting such a neurotic, the victim 
memory of a trauma 
that had closely preceded the onset of 
Uie symptom and was thematically 
wgnate to it. Besides repressing this 
traumatic memory, the patient had 
blocked the emotional “choree" in- 
duced by the trauma. Freud and 
P rc .! J ® r * ned ' by making it conscious, 
to Hit the ongoing repression of the 

annrnnrintri ir.,,.™ , . 


came to believe that this moral spelled 
a further conclusion: that a coexisting 
and ongoing repression is causally 
necessary for the maintenance of a 
neurosis as well as for its initial 
Jormation. The repressed traumatic 
memory would act “like a foreign body 
which long after its entry must con- 
tinue to be regarded as an agent that is 
still at work . Evidentally, they built 
their causal account of the origin and 
persistence of a neurosis- the so-called 
aetiology" or “pathogenesis" of the 
affliction - on the conjectured dyna- 
mics of their therapy. y 

It is essential to bear in mind that the 
hypothesized therapeutic efficacy of 

rotnpvma hanid.,.,1 * - 
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appropriate traumatic experience and 
to release its pent-up “affect". When 
they succeeded In this twin objective 
they reportedly observed the 


rant for the psychoanalytic doctrine 
that repression (psychic conflict) is the 
aetiologic sine qua non of neurosis. 

Freud went much beyond crediting 
free association with the authentic 
restoration of memories. Precisely be- 
cause he had concluded that the nsso- 
ciativcly emerging repressions were 

KS gen '. c ' ie drew a momentous 
investigative lesson from this aetiolo- 
gy: free associations, he averred, not 
mi y recover lost old memories, but 

rP 1 1 0 n 1 1 1 + 1U . ■ ■ * 


they reportedly observed the 
(apparently lasting) removal of the 
symptom. . 

^pressed by this, Brcuer and Freud 
drew their first momentous causal 
inference; the dramntlc improvement 
noted after treatment was produced bv 

» n Ki°! ,Cr <hon cathartic lifting of 
ihe pertinent repressions. Yet they had ‘ 
also been aware of a rival nossibilitv- 


“ nvai possibility: 
?, f P |accbo c fleet , which 
plated that the liempcimc benefit was 
. actually wrougin by the patient’s cre- 
of symptom relief. 
As they pointed out, distinct synip- 

!2 d . becn removcd separately, 
such that any one sympton dis- 
appeared only after lifting a particular 
repression. In this way, they hoped to 
neutralize the threat posed by the rival 
hypothec. Yet Brcuer and Freud did 

S*£? * Wh L y ', hc likelihood of 
placebo effect should be lower, when 
s^evcral symptoms are wiped out, one at 
a time, than in the case of gettiag rid of 
1 • ^mpton. Unless they® could 

meet the placebo challenge cbnvjn- 

ei- n & 1 r l W0Uld f abort the furth- 
er, inferences that incy went on to 
draw, once they had credited Ihek 
therapeutic results to tfic lifting of 

SCIS SS ° n ?‘ \ ndced * tl,e whole clinical 

ffl^ n hJ y ih« CntCn i- ri5e 15 hauntcd ,0 

placebo K,“ VEry l,VC P° sslbili! > of 
At the time, though,. Breucr and 
Freud were confident that their sera- 
rate symptom removals, one at a time . 
■2S? , 2 lt d . Q ngorous rival hypoth- 

■ crred thc - ro ^ ed,al ' 
.tf ,Ufldftipg : rppre^q^. ^hey . 


. ^,r ^ ltse ii wmcti gave the 

license for elevating free association to 
the status of an aetiologic litmus test. 
Hence, at least so for as clinical 
evidence goes, the credibility of free 
association as an aetiologic touchstone 
rests squarely on the warrant, If any 
that positive treatment outcome con- 
1 , ferred on the aetiology. 

Moreover, it is a widely overlooked 
fact that the attribution of therapeutic 
success to the removal of repressions 

2J ?", ly Wa ? bu, t 10 ‘his day, H remains 
the sole underwriter of the purported 
abuhty of the patient’s free associations 
to certify the alleged causal role of 
repression in neurosogenesis, dream- 
nstigatioti and slip-formatiion. Hence 
those who have made it fashionable to 
dissociate the clinical credentials of 

fallacy . CaUSeS ° n R gIar ' ng causal 

Soon after Freud had begun to 
practice _ without Brcuer, it wcaine 
• pl , flin ‘hal they had been 

nil too hasty In rejecting the rival 
hypothesis or placebo effect. The n re- 

denil t 0I Sh flClUe ^ Cd Additional pa- 

gars a- 
/STWfiSares: 

“jpses, laddjtlonal treatment. |; 
• 1 further re- 


lapses cast doubt on Ihc attribution of 
therapeutic credit to the lifting of 
repressions. Freud became haunted 
by the placebo effect, for he recog- 
nized that the vicissitudes of his per- 
sona! relations with the patient were 
highly correlated with the pattern of 
relapse and remission. And, in his own 
view, this “proved that the personal 
emotional relation between doctor and 
patient was after all stronger than thc 
whole cathartic process . But this 
result undercut the major therapeutic 
a,,d aetiologic inferences that Brcuer 
and he had drawn. The cornerstone of 
psychoanalysis undermined, the whole 
structure lay in shambles. 

None thc less, Freud was un- 
daunted. Although the excavation of 
aduli repressions had been a failure, he 
conjectured that the uncovering of 
much earlier ones from childhoodand 
sexual in content might well eradicate 
jne neurosis. He further hypothesized 
that patient's free associations would 
lead to the certification of the 
pathogen required for thc existence of 
die affliction. As he reports, the very 
early repressions that then emereed 
were sexual. But when patients im- 
proved and he gave credit to the lifting 
of these childhood repressions, he was 
apparently no longer able to adduce 
the separate symptom removals, which 
had been the basis of his and Breuer’s 
effect argunienl a 8 aj nst the placebo 

From 1896 onwards, Freud thought 
he could claim clinical support for a 
master proposition" conjoining two 
• major claims: a neurosis can be depen- 

mly by - the “ n ™ us 
mastery of the repressions that had 

been required to bring it about; and : 
only the therapeutic techniques of 
{Kychoanalysis can generate such in- 
sights. Once granted, this intellectual 
arsenal entitled Freud to a whole series 

Sim-IE ° £ L h £ f,rst 'mportance to thc 
validation of his enterprise. 

By meansofthis master proposition 

he could claim in 1917 that if k patient 
had been cured, then the intexjveta- 
tions the psychoanalyst had offered in 
the therapy must have been correct, or 
close to the mark. By the same token, 

85 L he sub ? tantJal remission of 
sypipioms bespeaks a genuine cure, 
this outcome confirms that the analyst 
has coirectly identified , the -specific 
cause of the neurosis via the patient’s 
free associations. In this way, genuine 
successes achieved by psychoanalytic 
freatment can vouch .for thc truth of . 
Freuds theory of personality; the 
psychoanatytic probing of the uncon- 1 

^ ad ! cated AS Bn investigative 1 
™S? d TT? 1,8 ther «P cud c achieve- 1 
ments. The argument is thus able - / 
magnificently, If its premisses are true! 

roa j° r causa l claims by ■/ 
essentially Retrospective inquiries. , 
. 2*3 ™ nh ? r consequence, the clinic- l 

jL? ,a . hlrnI - 9hed by succ «sfully tre- I 
et«d 1, oeurotJPSi dp, nqt : result (rpm , ( 


self-fulfilling prediction-.. Thus, tliT^ 
laia arc exoncrateil fro, 11 the ch5 
thai even a patient who engaues 
frequent emotional outlmrsis^L- 
Ins anajvst will comply with him fi. 

hn , y ' rf ke ( a pu ^' ' dcs F i,c ‘he doctor's 
hesi efforts to forego overt or covcrr 
communication of l,K expectation 
Freud had becn stung when even 
crsl while supnnrter Wilhelm Rie 
levelled this charge of spurious ran 
firmation. >et, to his grcil , cr ^J 
Freud tried to come to terms with the 
grave challenge by means of hi 5 ma5 e r 
proposition. Indeed, if a n atic ^ r 
assent to his analyst’s inlcrprctationsis 
epistemologically reliable after all 
eredcnce may be reasonably given ” 
the patient’s inlrospcciive self 
observanons, once thc distorting rc D . 
ressions have been lifted. s p 
The most dramatic therapeutic 
ela.m of all was that only psychoknalv- 
tic treatment can effect genuine cures 
of neuroses. If Freud’s therapy doe 
enjoy such pre-cmincncc. then it can 
lake credit for thc recoveries of its 
patients withoui statistical comnari- 
sons with the results from untreated 
control groups, or from controls tre- 
ated by rival methods. Moreover 
gains would not be placebo effects' 
After all if the first of (he two claims 
coinjoined in Freud’s “master proposi- 
tion is to be believed, the working 
through of thc patient’s unconscious 
conflicts is thc decisive therapeutic 
factor , although thc patient’s emotion- 
al dependence on thc analyst serves as 
an ice-breaker. Freud did recognize 
that thc patient's so-called “transfer- 
encc" attachment to Hie doctor plays 
this kind of facilitativc role in the 
earlier stages of the treatment. Yet he 
singled out the patient’s correct insight 
into the origins of the affliction as tlie 
one crucial ingredient “which disting- 
uishes analytic treatment from any 
kind of treatment by suggestion". 
Though Freud felt entitled to cham- 

C ion the array of claims above on the 
asis of his “master proposition", new 
evidence emerged to sever thc link 
between the conquest of a neurosis and 
the patient’s discernment of Its origins. 
Indeed, by 1926 , he had repudiatedihe 
therapeutic indispensability of his type 
of treatment, largely demoting tne 
psychoanalytic conquesi of the pa- 
tient’s resistances to an expeditor of 
recovery: “as a rule our therapy must 
be content with bringing about more 
quickly, more reliably and with less 
exDendiiurc of energy than would 
otherwise he the case thc good result 
which in favourable circumstances 
would hnvc occurred of itself’. 

More often than not, a patient who 
sought treatment from n Freudian 
doctor iiircndy brings some psychoan- 
alytic beliefs Into the therapy, oris at 
least receptive to motivational inter- 
pretations of conduct based on the 
analyst’s theoretical stnucc. By the 
Freud himself emphasized the unre- 
liability of purported adult memories 
of early childhood episodes presumed 
to have been restored to consciousness 
by the annlysis. Research on memory 
has provided telling evidence that the 
patient’s supposed ability to achieve 
reliable rao/i-inferential recall of very 
early repressed experiences is largely a 
myth. Adult memories of chilanood 
are malleable, due to confabulation by 
both the patient’s beliefs and the 
analyst’s influence. The child psycho- 
logist Jean Piaget thought he vividly 
remembered an attempt to kidnap him 
from his pram along the Champs 
Elyrfes. However vivid, the 
memory was false; years iater. RTs 
nurse confessed to having made up the 
entire story, which Piaget then inter- 
nalized. 

Freud himself, even toward the end 
of his life, explicitly dismissed ex- 
perimental support for his theory of 
repression as superfluous, believing 
the clinical evidence to be more than 
adequate. 

If the clinical evidence garnered 10 
date is to be the main support of 
psychoanalytic theory, then it does ■ 
seem that its foundation is remarkably 
weak, at least to date. Though Freud 


11 ami remains mai mere is uuw 
little, if any, clinical Warrant for his 
major conclusions. Indeed, the bulk of 
his cardinal hypotheses have yet to be 
cogently tested. 

The author Is Andrew Mellon profes- 
sor of philosophy, research professor 
of psychiatry, and chairman of the 
Centre for Philosophy of Science, in 
™ u " {vers hy of Pittsburgh. ■ 

The considerably compressed argu- 
ment given in this article Is developed 
much more fully in the author's recent 
hook The Foundations of 
. Psychoanalysis: A Philosophical Criti- 
. qus, Uniyqnu^of (^fdfnip :i ftres*. 
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The stay-at-home 
man of the world 

Voyages through thought: T. J. Reed 
on Kant’s enlightenment 

Immanuel Kant was the archetypal ist, and what uri«.i his intclict.lu.il mill 
academic, ahout as far removed as it is needed he didn't h.*ve to move 10 net. 

U n t ti... L. . it. .1 . . .. P . 


Immanuel Kant was the archetypal 
academic, ahout as far removed as it is 
possible to be from the urbane philo- 
sophes and men of letters found in the 
Paris, London and Edinburgh ol his 
day. True to the clichd image of the 
unwnrdly little professor by whose 
daily walk his neighbours set their 
watches, his early biographer:, noriray 
a man who could wield ihe pen nut nut 
thc pen-knife, and who stood helpless 
before any little domestic problem, 
scarcely aided hy his man Lampc (apt 
name lor an Enlightenment house- 
hold) - the muster nil unpractical 
mind, (he servant ail clumsy hand. 

Kant was precisely, and unashamed- 
ly, the kind of "metaphysician feeding 
on abstract ideas in his stiiily” against 
whom Diderot urged that "to speak to 
any purpose of baking you need to 
have your iumls in the dough”. Kant 
always stayed at a distance from ihc 
dough; he was not concerned 10 hake n 
massive encyclopedic loaf. 

Though he was a convivial mail, he 
never moved in elevured circles, never 
rubbed shoulders with the great, never 
tried to acquire influence or pRtron- 
uge. Where he was, there were no 
elevated circles, nor anyone to influence 
or be patronized by. Kant was born in 
Kftnigsbcrg, went to school in Kflnigs- 
berg, studied in KAnigsbcrg. was tutor 
nndthen professor in K&nigsbcrg, and 
finally died in Ktinigsberg. He con- 
tentedly embraced lire in the remote 
province of East Prussia which 
Frederick the Great thought only 
slightly less awful than Siberia. 

Kant never even travelled far, which 
at first sight seems odd. Since Mon- 
taigne ana his cannibals, exotic experi- 
ence had been a standard relativizer of 
belief and custom, and travel conse- 
quently an entrenched part of a philo- 
sopher's education. Even modest 
voyages could still Mir thc mind and 
overturn old ways of thinking. In 1769 , 
Herder sailed down thc Baltic past 
Kant, en route from Riga to France. 


“intensive knowledge" - In favour of 
life and action and a grasp of the real 
world - “extensive knowledge" - 
through which he hoped to regener- 
ate whole nations. 

Kant in contrast only ever ventured 
far enough from land to be stirred less 
sublimely. Analysing the causes of 
sea-sickness in his Anthropology, he 
notes that “I had some experience of it 
myself on a voyage from Pillau to 
Kflnigsberg - if indeed that can be 
called a voyage". He might well won- 
der; Pillau (Baltiysk) is 25 miles down 
the coast and the whole "voyage" Is 
across a land-locked bay. Kant’s man- 
of-the-world contemporaries would 
scarcely have understood how this 
stay-at-home could think himself - and 
make such a maj'or issue of the moral 
and political requirement to be - a 
cosmopolitan. 

But there is no real contradiction. 
The German Weltbflrger lacks the 
globe-trotting ■ connotations of our 
“cosmopolitan", It simply means a 
citizen of the world, whonad of course 
to live somewhere on it, but needn’t 
constantly rush about it. The impor- 
tant thing was thc mental attitude: 
open-minded liberal, tolerant, coop- 
erative, not narrowly national. 

True, the Anthropology admits 
travel as an extension to the study 
of man. but before you set oft, 
Kant insists, you need to know what 
you are looking for, there must be a 
groundplan which new experience can 
be fitted into. Only this “general 
knowledge" (paradoxically to be ac- 
quired in one's own place) can make 
knowledge of other places (paradox- 
ically called “local knowledge”) into a 
science. 

So where should one start? Well, “in 
a large city, cent repoint of a kingdom 
and nousing its administrative institu- 
tions, with a university, and in a 
favourable sea-trading position con- 
nected by rivers with inland areas and 
with adjoining foreign countries of 


He read voraciously, especially travel 
accounts, and lie had quite extraordin- 
ary powers of assimiliatinn and 
visualization. An l:ii g lish visitor uho 
heard him talk about Westminster 
Bridge assumed Kant had spent years 
in London and specialized 111 
architecture. An eminent chemist 
found Kant hod grasped the whule of 
experimental chemistry as then known 
(he took it up ut Ml] without ever 
seeing or doing an experiment. With 
Kant s performance ns the norm, one 
might write a Critique of Academic 
Travel, on thc principle that jetting 
from one conference (n another is 
wasteful of lime and was made un- 
necessary long upi hy Gutenberg. 

And Kant's nmiii was constructive, 
not jusi reconstructive. In 1755 lie pro- 
duced a theory of the universe purely 
from Newiimiiin principles which was 
supported 311 years Inter by | lersehel's 
observations. Modified in I 7 W by 
Laplace it became the Kant- Laplace ne- 
bulur hypothesis, which had a long life. 
In some sense we have to recognize. 
Kniit knew Ihe world. He had it m his 
mind, however little of it he hud seen. 

He could of course go ton far. 
denying un a priori grounds that 
Napoleon had landed in Egypt when it 
was all in thc papers; and in anthropol- 
ogy he was in no doubt rash to assume 
that categories home-grown in Kttnigs- 
berg would wholly accommodate what 
was done in Tahiti. Yci the core-idea 
remains a powerful one: that materials 
can be assimilated only when the first 
principles are clear, thRt these arc 
contained in any observing and clas- 
sifying process; and that without them 
and an awareness of them there is no 
science, only what Kant dismissed as 
“empirical groping nbnul". So there is 
no antithesis between Kant in his study 
and more obvious mudern intellectual 
heroes with their hands in the empiric- 
al dough. The two only make full sense 
together. Kant, far from being left on 
one side by the modern movement, 
was giving ft the critical metaphysics it 



Immanuel Kant: thc important thing was the mental attitude 


might he dressed up for a non-profes- 
sional readership, Kant knew what 
good style was, and appreciated it 
unstintingly in Hume. Yet he also felt 
it was suspect (Rousseau was perilous- 
ly bewitching) and he tended to con- 
tuse popular presentation with the 
superficiality of the so-called “popular 
philosophy’' of thc day. 

U is a pity he did not sec that at every 


different languages and customs - a 
city like [I] KOnigsberg . , .” 

Kant may have his tongue in his 


cheek, but his proppsition remains 
serious: He- Was essentially an aprior- 


needed - positively, as a basis for Its 
scientific practice, and negatively, as a 
disqualification of those objects of 
past speculation and belief on which so 
much human time and spirit had been 
wasted. 

He himself was in no doubt that he 
was being entirely practical. Fifteen 
treats before the Critique of Pure 
Reason, he wrote to Moses Mendels- 
sohn: “So far from considering 
metaphysics trivial or superfluous, I 
am convinced that the true and lasting 
wellbeing of the human race depends 
on it." And 25 years after it, he hint- 
ed at what he had achieved: ‘To re- 
cognize precisely one’s capacities, yet 
at the same time the limits of their 
use, makes us confident, brave and 
resolute in the cause of all that is good 
and useful." 

“Recognizing the limits" was a deli- 
cate task. It involved undoing the old 
claims of pure rationalist reflection but 
without so severely damaging the sta- 
tus of reason itself that a qutetistic 
scepticism was all men were left with. 
Hume had settled for this, “bringing - 
his ship to safety on the strand of . 
scepticism where it will duly lie and 
rot ’. But Kant was concerned "to give 
it a pilot who, equipped with a com- 
plete chart and a compass and reliable 

E rinciples of navigation drawn from a 
nowfedge of the globe, can take the 
ship safely wherever be sees fit". Here, 
In mejapnor at least, Kant does travel. 

Through such strange seas of 
thought, indeed, that his earliest 
readers as well as opponents, asked 
whether he could not have made 
those lonely places more accessible, 
arranged his presentation more per- 
spicuously, phrased more pungently, 
and avoided elaborate terminology. 
Kant's answer was: yes, that could oc 
done, but not at first, and probably 
not at all by him. 

First he had to get the thing itself 
right, and this was a job for the 
academic professional; metaphysics 
was an affair of the Schools, to be 
settled in the Schools. The necessary 
simplicities could only be rescued for 
mankind through scholastic complex- 
ity. Once that was doii&,<the : answers 


stage substance and style were organi- 
cally rather than mechanically con- 
nected - that thoughts only fully came 
into being by formulation in this or that 
way. (This, after all, was very much 
what his Critique Itself said about the 
relation between the things of the 
world and man’s mind.) lire loss is 
greater because, outside the thickets of 
nis densest writing, Kant Can be totally 
lucid and dellghtml, humorous even. 

Pertiaps his puritan conscience ab- 
out style was only clear when a matter 
seemed to him unambiguously proven, 
a cause indubitably right. Both condi- 
tions were fulfilled in 1784 when he 
wrote the essay What Is Enlighten- 
ment? in answer to those who wanted 
the credentials of that movement 
checked before it served as pretext for 
too much social change. Already a 
potential backlash of bemusement and 
hostility to Enlightenment could be 
sensed which was to be realized two 
years later when the religiose 
Frederick William II succeeded 
Frederick Ihe Great, (h has not much 
eased since.) 

Kant states the role of thought in 
society and the principles needed for 
intelligent and circumspect change 
with a minimum of conflict. His princi- 


ples are Intellectual independence, candid respe 
and open debate. The essay lias one of grants to' wn& 
the 18 th century's grandest openings: sustain the fri 


whut Kant culls, paradoxically again, 
the "private" function of the state's 
employees. Their public function is to 
voice their doubts in thc open forum, 
and seek to secure assent for thor- 
oughly considered change. 

Kant's essay has rich, and topical, 
implications. Essentially he was^ legis- 
lating foT society on the model of his ex- 
perience us an academic. His own inno- 
vative work had becn a supreme ex- 
ample of intellectual independence, and 
as a teacher he strove to inculcate it, 
insisting that he could not teach phil- 
osophy as a doctrine, only as a way of 
thinking. His second principle, open 
debate, was equally a borrowing from 
good academic practice. “The other 
man’s judgement becomes my judge- 
ment if he convinces me he Is right." 

Kant believed in persuasion - in 
both directions. He was a natural 
democrat. He had none of (hat 
“intellectual presumption” which has 
been called the “morale at the revolu- 
tionary", but which is equally the 
morale of the Establishment. Kant’s 
approach was discomfiting to cither: 
an open-ended commitment to 
reasoned debate is radical in a doct fi- 
nally unpredetermined sense. It is an 
act of faith, but not of faith in any 
dogma. 

This does not mean, of course, that 
any punches would be pulled.' “Our age 
is in the fullest sense thc age of criti- 
cism to which everything must be sub- 
jected. Religion through its sanctity, 
and the legislature through its majcatyi 
commonly try to evade it. but then they 
arouse a just suspicion against them- 
selves. and can lay no claim to that 
candid respect which reason only. 


ample, duty wiuiid m>i I*: duty it 
there were un.iiinxiaiui; 1 . m whith it 
did not km- in he f"I|nwnJ 

Likewise K;itii's oilier cilnr.il proji- 
oMtinnv th.il purity of m«iiHu is Ihe 
1 ml) criterion ftiniuu.il acimu.thalwe 
should uiw.iys act in ways we could 
wish to see "universally adopted (the 
categorical imperative 1, that every hu- 
man being is ;m end in himself, and 
must nut be treated as .1 means to 
another's ends; that we must nut only 
nut encroach on this fdlms -licing hut 
have an oh heat inn to further the 
development uf his pcuen(i;tl as well us 
our own; that we would then jointly 
compose a “kingdom of ends"; and 
that the uliimute demand of reason is 
to bring such a kingdom ahout. creat- 
ing finally a new order of nature. All 
these celebrated ideas are as absolute 
us they well could he. 

Not, moreover, in u vacuum, but 
specifically in opposition to the social 
and politic, il practice oi Kant's age. 
Translated into mutters of statecraft in 
his essay On Perpetual Peace, they 
become n rejection of standing armies; 
of war ns a means to further policy; of 
the exchange or acquisition of terri- 
tory; of intervention in other nations’ 
affairs - or virtually nil that Frederick 
the Great and his fellow princes did ns 
■1 matter of course. Their set practice 
had no ration idly acceptable authority, 
for Hie “experience” ii appealed to was 
merely tlie congealed configuration of 
deficient rationality: whut had never 
yet itself been got right was no crite- 
rion for right action now. 

So Kant appears ns the David of 
academic thought confronting thc 
Goliath of ihe world and its ways, a 
reflective human being who “stands 
upright and scans the heavens" as 
against the mere realist with his "mole- 
likc gaze fixed on experience". He 
remains henrie ninety undaunted by 
thc accumulated failures of mm: “his- 
tory mav well give rise to endless 
doubts about my Tiopcs . . . but so long 
as these doubts do no t have the force of 
certainty, I cannot exchange my duty 
(which is certain) far a rule of ex- 
pediency which says that l ought not to 
attempt the impracticable. He is 
sustained by his faith in thc necessary 
potential of man. 

Not unrealistically so - "from such 
crooked wood as man is made of, no 


himself to blame. Immaturity means 
being unable to use your understand- 
ing without alien guidance. Man Is 
himself to blame when the cause is a 
lack not of understanding but of the 
resolution to use it without such gui- 
dance. Sapere atidel is therefore thc 
motto of Enlightenment.” 


The style is plain, the metaphor 
crucial, “immaturity" in Knpt’s Ger- 
man is UnmQndlgkelt, which means 
the state of minority. Intellectual indc- 


mmaturity" in Knpt’s Ger- 
nmandlgkelt, which means 


grants to' whatever has been able to 
sustain the free and public examina- 
tion of reason.” This Is the iron hand 
Inside the velvet glove of Kant's gra- 
dualism, 

But the question, central to ail 
enlightenment, remains: how con 
such criticism engage reality, infiltrate 
the structures 01 power, orthodoxy, 
custom 7 An established order need 
not stop to argue. Tyrants may decline 
to discuss ethics, politicians need read 
nobody but Maccniavelll, warmongers 
can simply count tholr weapons and 
weigh their chances. They win all unite 


pcndence Is thus an inevitable stage in 
natural and social growth, like cording 
of age. Thinking for hlmselF is man's 
birthright. To accept or impose a 
tutelage prolonged bevond its proper 
term is an offence against nature, and 
all would-be “guardians” must be 
viewed with suspicion. 

But this radical individualism is 
tempered by provisions for social sta- 
bility. Institutions must be kept run- 
ning, even by those who see a need for 
change. 1 Malntalnirtg this Kmfirtufity is' 


in rejecting the academic “as a pedant 
who, unfitted for practical affairs, 
merely stands in the way of their 
experienced wisdom". One answer is 
to adopt tactics which will veil or 
reduce the gap between the thinker 
and the gross practitioner. Kant some- 
times attempts this, yet ' ‘tactics" are 
rare in Kant. They are often alien 10 
his nature, which is precisely to make 
absolute demands on mqn and on 
society. He rescues a pure principle, 
from the blur of everyday laxity and 
'/sfets Up'fh'itfc^riSflrttf'riiolfr. Far 'ex- 


carpcntcr will ever make anything 
completely straight’ 1 - but perfection 
remains simply the only worthwhile 
direction. The alternative is to slump 
into the realist’s abject e si ini ate. 

It is arguably’ Kant's greatest value 
(hat he Ts uncompromising in this 
unabashed and - ir one can say it of 
such a hypersubtie mind - naive way. 
Someone has to state and restate 
absolutes, or they get lost in thc mists 
of compromise amfconcession. Where 
politics is thought of from the first as 
the art of the possible, less and less 
comes to be possible, and soon there is 
only bargaining and. expediency left. 

Kant was hot personally heroic. 
When he fell foul of Frederick William. 
II over his work on religion, he offered 
no resistance. He plainly underrated 
his own public standing, but he was 
also old and wanted a quiet life. Still, 
when the King died, Kant published 
the banned book with full details of the 
cose, and another on the place of the 
“philosophical” fie arts) facility In 
university andsoctely. For him, its rb|e 
Is to guarantee the quality of thinking 
itself, whereas the then so-called 
“higher", faculties had to turn out the 
doctors, lawyers and clergy the state 


est interest lay in cogent, independent 
thinking. But, having had his. brush 
with authority, he recognized thateach 
transient embodiment of Ihc state will 
identify “the slate” with its own in- 
terests. 

If Knnt was not a hero, he will serve 
very well os an emblem, perhaps even 
a patron saint, for ihc values which 
members of n modern “philosophical 
faculty” profess, and must profess the 
more vigorously In days when anything 
more reflective than a computer or 
more humane than a monetarist eco- 
nomist Is alleged lo be superfluous. 

Kant the archetypal academic may- 
stand for the exploration and defence 
of aspects and qualities of human life 
which cannot be measured of counted 
and cannot easily, be perceived or 
promoted in the market place. He 
Illustrates the simultaneous delacif- 
ment from the world and involvement 
in the world which is the ultimate point 
of what the academic does, 

n.ii. 11 

The author Is fellow, and tutor in 
modern languages at St John's College, 
Oxford, Hls article Is based on a paper 
given before the British Society for 
Eighteenth Century Stitdtesih jahunry. 
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From the outside, looking in 
at peers of the exam realm 


No Sccuricor delivery of Omo boxes 
luJI uf scripts. No IJCd papers full of 
Siuun IsiHCs or Ihe PJnwdcn report. 


M,n". ' ,,,v i Jumjcii repuri. 

no BA papers heavy with an orthodox 
anti-orthodoxy. Ni» MA dissertations 
laden wiih maps and bibliographies 
no options, modes A and H. i n - 
dieiphcrahlc handwriting, speciaf 
eases, negrota Is or missing course wort . 
ror rite first time since for ever, no 
external examining this summer. No 
need to have to respond to u Juiie-fnlJ 
of American visitors with explanations 
of why I um travelling so /nr and so 
frequently to infringe someone clsc*s 
academic freedom. Or explain again 10 
the administrative colleague who 
wants to know why anyone docs it at 
an, given the im professional rewards 
Iho hmc it takes, the time of yeur. 

No need to change trains for Liver- 
pool, meet with students, staff and the 
board, have a Chinese meal. Or drive 
to Lancaster because it's ton late to 
return the scripts by Securicor. Or 
reread the borderlines on the train to 
Leeds. Or look again at the marking 
wheme and regulations in the hotel in 
inef field. This year none of the press- 
ures. None, being nway on second- 
ment. next year cither. Ever again? 


other in the same or a dillcrent sector, 
mere arc major nr subtle differences in 
now it all works, rather than in the 
obstruction of “standards" The pro- 
cedural differences arc enormous. I 
have read scripts weekends in ad- 
vance. one weekend in advance, a 
couple of days in advance . on the train 
on arrival - the package handed over 
ny the horel receptionist. There are 
meetings of external examiners, din- 
ners for examiners, drinks in the pub 
for a friendly few. bonhomie, 
propriety. 


N'lrnwn l-'iiwlcr. Secretary of Stale fur 
.Social Services, self-styled Me vc ridge 
i, f our time, has issued some reviews; 
they lack something of the Class of ’42. 
Incorrectly described as reviews of the 
Welfare State they simply consider 
s*»mc state cash benefit systems. They 
are unrelated products, from commit- 
tees comprising “friends uf the fami- 
ly', lacking the range and the rigour 
which Beveridge provided. Where 
fowler and Beveridge agree is in 
their commitment to “stale minimal- 
ism". The Mute’s job is to hold the 
bottom line - and no more. But, in 
saying ir/iu the bottom line should 
cover their views diverge substantially. 

Beveridge saw everybody, rich and 
poor, as needing protection against 
income loss, whether from sickness, 
unemployment, old age or having 
children. To effect (his protection he 
proposed, for the most part, a well- 
tested and efficient solution known as 
social insurance. Thus, while the cash 
benefits that Beveridge suggested 
were only at a mimimum subsistence 
level they were not restricted to the 
needy; they were to be universal. (His 
I endorsement of a National Health 
Service was of one designed to be 
comprehensive and high qunlity. He 
also proposed one especially powerful 
untversnl benefit called fol! employ- 
ment J. In contrast, Mr Fowler’s mini- 
malism confines not just the level of 
benefits but also their range; he is into 
‘ Targeting"; his welfare system ic far I 


Beveridge, 
Fowler 
and the 
minimalist 
approach 
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Suddenly everyone is interested in 
external examining. The Committee of 
vice Chancellors issues a code of 
practice. The Lindop report on valida- 
tion in the public sector has a chapter. 
The Council for National Academic 

|jrS^^ O S SU,tfltio , ns J onrelati0nshl Ps 

with institutions includes b discussion. 

Everyone wants to applaud or streng- 
then the systcm. no one is sure what 
examiners would be prepared to do, or 
who would pay the price. 

Lindop examines the confusion be- 
tween the external examiner’s role in 
ensuring fair assessment and compara- 
ble standards, and ascourse consultant 
-and comes out in favour of streng- 
themrm the combination of the tw5. 
™2L CN * ■ ea 8Cr to maintain the 

system Of nmr >>vd in»in_ i, , ! j 


But arc external examiners peers? 
hi i the obvious sense, of course. We arc 
icitow academics, specialists, what- 
ever. In some convoluted way wc go 
through it all for one another - and the 
smaller the academic territory the 
more frequently wc meet, coming at 
each other from different directions. 
We are very often, by definition 
senior The CVCP in its code Sf 
conduct suggests that “only persons of 
sufficient seniority and experience to 
be able to command authority should 
be appointed” (which is fair enough), 
norma ly but not exclusively at pro- 
fessorial level” (which is not, and in 
very specialized fields this might nor- 
mally not be the case). 

Bui whoever we are, we do not 
arrive as peers. We have, in nddirion to 

an f d ex P, cnence - something 
dial derives from the role. We may bS 
port of a team, but we judge students 
and courses in precise areas. And wc 
have power. We mav arbitrary 


Target mg"; his welfare system is for 
icedy minorities. 

What Beveridge’s review did so well 
was to examine the slate of the art - 


™ laminin me 
system of peer evaluation it and its 
institutions have pioneered, is unwill- 

external examiners peers? 

My own examining of undergradu- 

fi5 STKS ,0nB pretfated my encoun- 
ter with the concept of peer evaluation 
or review. External examining, I disco- 
vered, was an appointment with rapid 
jeammg, Tho initial encounters with 
J?“ e ” ° f a PP 0,n| mfcn*. draft examina- 
tion papers, regulations and expenses 
forms were all pre-learplng. The real 
process began with the scripts, under- 
standing why what had come had 

SR * ” amre of *5® «»«« from 

™Lthev emanated, the marking 
system, differences in marking styles, 

WercSiSf ' C,,CrS ' 

. And then the visit, the pre-meet- 
‘"^•“nversations in corridors, notes 
attached to mark lists, disagreements, 
JSaF’fr “bout the roics to be 
played. And tho meeting, relating this 
nmrk to olhors and to the totality, 
trying to grasp how fates were decided 

prescnt and Per- 
missible. It all happened so quickly, 
and one b own memory and processes 
being Put to the test! And the 
sudden fury at the borderline. And the 

^ u * t i°r tbc student. 
<he * nWc - And 
being asked to reflect on the course 

Alid Sfthlh 0 tha $? nnd . lhe s, lcnces. 

wlJhlhc-rapld learning, the rapid 
fade. And the shock, next year of 
having to rediscover it all. y : 

t iJ.Tt ^^NoytKl it, tremulous 
though I have always bccii - confident 
only of getting everything wrong.' If 

sLmdj'for 1 ^ 0 » ism the 

55? ^ comparable standards, but 

SStWfW*’ From uni- 
te hig,l?r ^“caUon 
to Poiytechnl c , fro m any one to any 


_ ■■■ k.w.«, anas, rtUD we 

have power, we may arbitrate, wc 
may insist, and there is an authority 
that goes with the awareness not only 

P w SEnt P osid ° n • but of the 
future. . Wc come back. We are 
appointed for n period of years. How it 
works this year will colourwhat hap- 
pens next year. We report to higher 
authority. By the entf of the stint 
reputations have been enhanced, or 
not. Relations are established and 

■Sa-Jp. There is something 
potentially threatening or supportive 
*u each move ’ because there will be 

other moves. 

J£SE justifications for the 

ttSSSSSSST'**™'* 

r3 J “J valuation, as operated bv the 
9J.AA for the past 2(f years. Is just 
* Visits to other institutions to 
validate, to review, to consider a 
course or an institution, also have their 
rituals and tlicir ambiguities. There is 

JgJ ‘fegE °f judgement and deci- 
sion. Increasingly, however, there is 
dialogue, to make the principal of 
partnership work, to promote parti- 
cipation at the institutional end. There 
2. more llkciy may not. be 

SS?Jw r time ' 71,0 assum Ptions, rela- 
tionships, purpose and content of 
discussion nrc different - more at the 
level of comparative oxperienS, a?m- 

fESnsnri- 11 is a si 

relate aspeerp. encoura ® e P eo P* a » 

inVolv L ement on both sides 
of this process has given me much 
more of a sense of belonging to "higher 

vnnrete th8n did m y university 
yoais. Whatever arguments there may 

be in favour of new forms or accredita- 
tion or autonomy, I have no doubt 

dlmnnenS ^ ,OSt i l poor evaluation 
Hsh«f d frQin where iUs cstab- 

tnr!?ffa e ? rc u?* many ran didates for 

!?ni'u!°n -I! 1 of r ecent innova- 
& » British higher education. Sand- 
JJjJl "nJ modular courses, colleges of 
advanced technology, polytechnics 
.and colleges .of. h1glier P ffi3on 
gjjjjjj? * ccr validnSon and review 

inn 4®“ n °u mIs f niy Vernal exariiiii- 
MHg. as much as I would miss beino a 
pe«. Of the CNAA kind. ofSSIe 


— i - -v.wwa unci nutning 

comparable. In particular, the pension 
review, the most significant of the 
bunch, has done nothing whatever to 
document the current character, costs 
or capaaty of the private sector to 
which the Secretary of State wishes to 
delegate our futures. Beveridge re- 
viewed this territory thoroughfy and 
found it severely wanting. Arguably, 
his proposals for a substantive state 
scheme were inspired by pragmatism 
I as much as social justice, a collective 
solution because of the incapacities of 
contemporary “private” providers. 

let Beveridge and Fowler unite 
when considering the proper mix of 
public and private roles in welfare. 
Be vendee let "liberal principle” over- 
ride the logic of his own findings. Thus, 
the state must hold the bottom line: 
those wanting more should rely on 
voluntarism - which in practice 
meant turning to the same inadeouate 


Beveridge’s review examined the 
state of the art. 

Fowler's offers no thing comparable. 


- — sax UldVLlLv 

meant turning to the same Inadequate 
providers that he had so roundlv 
denounced in Appendix D of his 
report! Fowler promotes the same 
voluntarist conclusion. 

That a public cut may provoke 

ESS, not 7 et conve ntional 

wisdom. Yet this neglect oF alternative 
cos|s permeates the social security 
reviews and related policy reforms. 
Government, hostile to public expend- 
ture par se sees cutting public abend- 
ing as being the same as conserving the 
nation s resources. Mrs Thatcher's' 

o,V Un Lo ra u 0n 13 not the fir *‘ *o miss 
the subtle but crucial distinction, but 

Koh 0 ??* the misc °nception are 
h gh. [f saving my tax pound is offset 
byrnyhavuigto spend a private pound 
then it snot clear who has saved.And, 

onH!f\E riVflte pound buys an inferior 
good than my tax pound once purch- 



, : — — umi me i reas- 

ury had spotted the tax expenditure 
costs of the switch to a private solution 
and employers noticed the likely in- 
S In «?f ir liability to solve the 
JjJST j )ublic P rablem - But, all the 
emphasis was on saving public money. 

Government anxieties about "the 
future cost of pensions” are revealed to 
Meiustveiy concerned with public 
costs. A concern for the nation’s 
pensum spending would identify the 
mnrM ^ 0 - “ m c mit| nents - of public 

hlSfa \ r r,Ved ^ om taxes ' soiae £ 15 
of contributions to occupa- 

\? chm ? ( ab .out £16 billion), of 
pm ate monies (individual pension 
savings and insurances, some £15 bil- 

' SaS ? 6 Wb ° le L abric of tax reli efs 
which underwnte these occupational 

pensions (t 15 billion) and whether 

of ?SdnS re talkIn 85f tlw pension costs 
of today or some 50 years ahead, it is 

-SSssrseassst. 


iomorrow han (f “ nded) pensions 

^■ssriswasra 

I„X ?[ the . mo Ppy and the jobs 
involved in universities alone. Rumour 

annlnw^' mth overheads but no 
f5? p .° yer s occupational pension con- 

£12 fc 8 nCW leCtUrCr mi « ht «« 

ili.UOO per annum to employ. My own 
employer, the London School of Eco- 
about £1 million last year 
as contributions to the universities 
superannuation scheme. That’s the 
cqu,valem of 83 lectureships st 
iiz.wu, or 666 graduate student 
plac « at a fee of £?,500 each. 

. lndc .® d ’, tbe general premise under- 
Ijnng all of the reviews is that private 
actions are unquestionable - and un- 
questionably good. Public agencies are 

flSj**, lnherentl y Clumsy While 
their private counterparts are models 
of consumer- friendly efficiency. Such 
a premise (as befits an article of faith) 
is not subjected to empirical enquiry* 


,;r or pnvate tacts” 

!S b throughout the reviews 

and related legislation. During the 

2«5?^nin ie of the current Social 
Seoirity Bill (designed to further reg- 
ulate occupationarpensions schemes) 
the Government has been repeatedly 
unable to estimate the costs or con- 

overheads or reliability of delivery 
to Iive wi2 

Sib&d 

private labour costs. Agmn, the re. 

Viewsunv snvU.., ®T ■ c * 0 ^ 


2.0fJU clerks to deliver the ^ 
duct, privately. In the sam^ vt 

J bureaucracy is n term reserved fa 
public use; the DHSS has ■wf* 
cn.ts” while the Legal ant l r^ Mu ; 
InMirancc Company fias ‘'stair nCra 
The restriction of public welfn*. 
provision (in range and in levwwu- 
nishes , hc optio B ns of Z\ V Zzt 
Without nn adequate public cE j 
am as surely limited in my options-! 

■ Eevnn?. rnatlVCSWerc banned or iVv 

_ beyond niy economic reach. Thu/ 
governments which stress the v j 5 
of choice ought to leave a -4JE 
option among their choices. YcK 
recent public policy decisions C 
withdrawn or limited any upportiS 
for a collective response, thus l3 

S an no vote for a hiS 
rate burden on themselves, toimnrow 
hetr children’s schooling. The cE 
to commit more rcsourecs i S n °^ 
reserved for those who “go private" « 
who can run yet mor^umble sa « ? 0 
sustain their schools. The social sSjS 
ny reviews impose the samc con 
straints on income support n 
This m turn links with another 
obsession of the reviews, and the 
Government m general, that the mid- 

i L? a rf eS beneflt froni lhc Welfare 
State ft 1S a perverse concern stem- 
ming from an exclusive conception of 
welfare - equated with a sS of 
benefits exclusively for the poor. But 
by what logic should benefit systems 
only be permitted for those who in 

Ihn e tH U c SIS ^ n “ - scnsc ‘ “ need " 'hem? 
Should Samsbury s only be allowed to 

h»! f°° d I 1 !! to the starvin g ? Should 
bus travel be restricted to the poor- 

because the ricli can afford cars? In 
short, why should anybody be denied 

a « esS 3^° ,he ec °no?nies of scale 
offered bv a competent enterprise? If a 
state health care or pension system can 
get its act together, delivering health 
care or pensions more efficiently than 

iSSSfl C, S’ then ‘ “rely anybody 
should be able to make use of them? 

While many have nssumed that the 
middle classes would be hostile to 
. welfare” the British middle class have 
J" P ractlc e consistently supported the 
Welfare Vote”. Throughout this cen- 
tury, at every extension of state wel- 
fare, ip education and health care 
particularly, they have sought to be 
allowed on board with the rest of us- 
not left to exercise their self-sufficien- 
cy in an unreliable and expensive 
market place. 

Welfare states can lose popular 
support nut because they cost too 
f^uch but rather because they spend so 
little. Their failure to keep pace with 
our private affluence and rising aspira- 
tions may cause their death By attri- 
tion. Faced with an increasingly tatty 
and under-ftindcd system, the propser- 
ous will vote with their feet, then their 
cheque books and then via the ballot 
box. For example, NHS optical ser- 
vices were "minimalist"; find the least 
repulsive frame (in a cardboard box) 
compatible with n standard lens. This 
public squalor was juxtaposed with 
portraits of sweat-glistening maidens 
replete with tinted frames embracing 
wafer thin (but safe) polychromatic 
lenses. The NHS could have offered all 
of such options, (if not the maidens) at 
a fraction of their grossly Inflated 
market prices. For 40 years, under 
Labour and Conservatives, it deliber- 
ately refused to do so. In the same way, 
state pension minimalism spawned the 
extraordinary growth of occupational 
and pnvate pensions which dwarf slate 
pensions today. 


The Secretary of State can legiti- 
mateWcite Beveridge in support of his 
belief in the new minimalism but, as 
elsewhere in life, two wrongs don't 
make a right. Each failed to learn the 
lessons (or didn’t bother to question) 
the experience of alternative systems. 
Perhaps the greater blame must fall on 
Beveridge - Decause he did his home- 
work and still proposed a zany answer, 
out there should be no excuses for a 
man who can’t ask questions. Mr 
howler has chosen to move from 
describing a "problem’’ that there will 
be many more people of pension age in 
■jO years time - to a very particular 
■ private solution. Having exposed the 
pensioner hordes of 2035 he dis- 
appears -passing the “solution" to the 
hands of occupational and private 
pensions. It is an extraordinary piece 
of buck-passing if nothing else, who- 
ever next reviews social spending may 
nna the “Dublic welfare 


HEW VP d . vU wiVants being 

Hte-iY ^ b fr Venng pubUc schcmf 

r f "Afferent to, or ignorant 
of, the fact; that- J t might take LflOO or 
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ture of our economy, a world like the 
fobric' n * radOWS tbr o u ghout the social 

• Mike Reddin 

The author ii a lecturer In social 
tfdfrtlrust ration fit the London School of 
Econbntias r . V .‘At.n vl ’ 
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Fall from 
grace 

Contributions lu Pnliticul Ecnnomy 
edited hy John Hativcff, Murray 
Mligate and Glancurlo de Vivo 

once a year 

£7.5l» per annum 

published hy Academic Press 

C’amhridge was once the centre uf the 
world of economies. I hrongh much ul 
the 20tl. century during which econo- 
mics emerged as h discipline and » 
profession, Cambridge was the place 
where much of the best w ork was being 
done, where the brightest undergradu- 
ates from a i ou ml the world flocked to 
learn at the feel of the giants - 
Marsliatj. Pigou. Keynes. Roller (son. 

I lie chair in political economy, popu- 
larly called tile Marshall ( 'bail . was the 
throne of economics And yci recently 
when I lie economies dcpai intents of 
the world were ranked mi the basis 
of publications and citations. Cam- 
bridge was only thirty-seventh! What 
could account for such a drop? 

One clue may come from Ciwiribn- 
turns to Pnliticul P.amumy. The edi- 
tors of this annual volume which is n 
companion of the Cambridge Journal 
of Economics, would contend that it is 
economics which has lost its wav, not 
Cambridge. They will contend that 
much of the economies today is arid, 
-mathematical and divorced from real 
issues, that economic theory is no 
longer based on social and political 
realities, that it is an apologia for 
orthodoxy. Contributions to Political 
Economy is in one sense a flag they are 
flying, a cry to battle. 

Wc sec this clearly in the first two 
issues. Many papers concern the rele- 
vance of 18th and early 19th century 
economists to the present day. Thus 
we have u discussion of the ohysiocra- 
tie theory of prices (G. Viuggi), of 
Ricardo and Ricardinnism (K. Bhar- 


odwai), of Marx's critique of Ricardo 
(de Vivo) and of the theory of output 
and inflation in classical economics (R. 
Green). The overall mix is of Ricardo. 
Mara and Keynes/Kaleckf with b leftish 
political stance. The particular variant 
of political economy is thus the radical 
left clnssical/Keynesian alternative. 

But to be fair, not all Cambridge will 

B o along with it. There are in Cain- 
ridge economics today as there have 
been for much of the last fifty years, 
factions, groups and schools. You find 
there reputable practitioners of mod- 
ern economics. Two Nobel prizewin- 
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lies of English prove behind wluJi 
Marshall ,nnl Kcvncs tuuk frequem 
refuge were n< ■» nphited lie ihe h.ire 
barb.iriiies of caleulii',. Ihe two re- 
volutions Cambridge l.umdicd bull) got 
muiinizcdand in the process disiofted. 
Juan Robinson cjlled liast.ird Kvyncs- 
ianisni whiil the Americans tailed the 
Neo-Keynesian Syiilliesiv J lor other 
revolution was iindeimincd l»v (lie 
return of Ihe pure competition 'para- 
digm in eeonoiine lheori/mg 
C.-unbiidge b night li.iek through the 
late l'*5iu :md milell of (he l%lk. It 
laid u-t .umi her rc-solminu to oiler. 
Ihfa was provided bv Sr.ifln's ln.uk 
lhc I'nnliniinn uf ( ommuiliUis by 
Means of ('tmuiuuliiiv\. Srnft.i. way 
back in 1^26. Ii.kI tried to point out the 
unic nubility of Marshallian economics 
only to discover that lie had set off ihe 
neoclassical revolution in price theory 
extending marginalism into yet further 
minks ami crannies. Ibis rime he 
sought to demolish nil marginalism. 

I lie cty was io return to Ricardo ;mi| 
ihe classical tlu-ojy oi value. 

II l.iki-n seiiniisly. Sralfa was asking 
for a reject mu oi all Ih.n l 'iiiiibndge 
eetiiioinics had situ id fur since lhc days 
of Marshall including the Keynesian 
revolution. But ( anil -ridge used Sraffa 
to attack the bastard i mini festal urns of 
Cambridge economics of the PUCK, 

now enshrined in American textbouks. 
It was a confused debate ihm occupied 
the pages of many journals since it was 
insinuated that on abstruse questions 
of theory sueh as the shape of a curve - 
un isoquant (pioneered hy Joan Robin- 
son herself among others in the 1930s) 
depended the ideological justification 
for capitalist's profits. Cambridge 
(UK) contended tniit no logically satis- 
factory meaning could be given to the 
notion of productivity of capital which 
did not presuppose an equitable dis- 
tribution of incomes between labour 
and capital. Hence nny justification for 
capitalist’s income based on productiv- 
ity capital was circular and hence 
apologetic. Their opponents from 
Cambridge, Massachusetts contended 
that economic theories were fables and 
not descriptions of reality. Fables were 
useful for limited purpuscsbut if found 
wanting new ones had to be invented 
to serve the purpose at hand. 

it hm to be said that Cambridge (UK) 
won tho- battle on poinls, They were 
logically correct but the substantive 
conclusions they had battled for did 
not follow. Bastard economics did not 
sign a surrender. Paul Samuelson did 
not renounce neoclassical economics. 
Economists around the world went 
about their business teaching econo- 
mics using among others fables which 
were shown to be faulty. Cambridge 
(UK) was outraged. The battle had 


ners, Janies Meade and ' Richard 
Stone, both taught at Cambridge. But 
in a sense they are not really what 
Cambridge economics in (his journal 
is about. 

The central figure in Cambridge 
economics is of course Joan Robinson. 
She contributed n brief article to the 
inaugural issue of the Contributions, in 
three nnges, she manages to convey n 
powcnulmind distressed nt the state of 
economics nnd enger to shift the 
agenda but when we come to what she 
says about inflation and prices It seems 
superficial. The concluding sentence 
“All this seems obvious though there is 
a greRL deal of detail that needs to be 
explored" seems a plaintive cry. 

it was not always thus of course. In 
the 1930s Cambridge launched two 
major revolutions in economics, Joan 
Robinson was at the heart of both. 
There wqs a revolution in price theory - 
microeconomics ns it would now be 
culled - where the consequences of 
departure from the idea of pure 
competition were worked out in elegant 
detail by Joan Robinson. This was the 
fruit of an immanent critique of 
Marshall’s theory of price determina- 
tion by Pie no Sraffa. The curves of 
marginal revenue and mnrginnl cost 
that inhabit textbooks' of economics 
today were all worked out then. ITie 
other revolution ws of course the 


Keynesian revolution. 

The hegemony of Cambridge con- 
tinued in tne 1940s and 1950s but now 


as the British were finding out in other 
spheres as well, there was the growing 
presence of the Americans. The 
Americans lacked and distrusted oral 
traditions and the clubby culture of 
Cambridge economics. They wanted 
things written down, systematized, 
mothematized, measured. The subtle- 


City 

streets 


C'itlev thL-Inti-rniitliiniil Journal on 
urhun pulley 

managing erlitur John Edmund sun 
f"iir imiisayi-.ir 

uipL-r annum, single ifaik-s 123. hi 
pulifohcil by Butk-f.voi ths 

f Jiii- uf a range uf p. i|j L y jmiuiah which 
aim in prninoii: imcrdissiplinarv dis- 
cussion and awareness of the cmnpfox 
w-ch of needs ami iiitcrois that influ- 
ence policy fm iiiiihil tun and imple- 
ment at inn. { iri'i-i offers a range »if 
informative articles mi urban planning 
ami fiscal policies Each issue uf llu- 
journal is divided into three MCtiuiis; 
Ihe first containing short f.utmil arti- 
cles, either on individual cities, miller 
the heading “city profile", or describ- 
ing transport and informal ion systems 
in cities; ihe second, major 'contri- 
buted papers; and the third reviews, 
including general surveys uf recent 
planning hooks. 

In the three issues I have seen, city 
profiles and transport ami teelmolouy 
ic views occupied 311 per cent uf the 
pages, iniilnbiilcd articles 4d per eeni 
ami hunk ;m«l conference reviews 24 
per cent. With less limn half the 
journal devilled to rcscaicli papers, 
the emphasis is on practice anil ap- 
plication, in both city managers and 
students of urban and planning stu- 
dies. In large measure the jounml 
achieves its aim of publishing material 
of practical value. A typical example of 
I lie useful informative articles is 13a vid 
Fool’s introduction io computer mod- 
els of cities which reviews various types 
of models and provides ii guide to 
further reading. He points out that 
although it is essential to recognize the 
limitation of urban models, to use 
them intelligently and to develop the 
correct type uf model for :i particular 
problem, if urban analyses are made 


lri'1-ilt llu 1 ire ul n ■■ ■< lr-| -., then lilt 
n- .nil’, in «\ be I'MMH-r 

lb- utv prufih^ are h --. uinliiruiEv 
I't.nin jl Si line .ire writ ten bv rcM'Icnr 
I"', il prof- ii-.. ««tlier- by Urilirii 

-iik urns Whether die author it 
n -.nit nt ur out, Ii- iwvver. i , u<< eii.ir.iu- 
tcc n] quality . Smiiic reviews are linn. 
dc-s.npiive and sketchy: others, such 
as dial on K.i into on. nrc informative. 
Some cun lack m.ipv oi the cities 
ik-crMicd. 1 fit. editors ought to strive 
fur more unilormly high quality cun- 
irilincii ms to this potentially most Use- 
ful sect u >n R. itlier (hail the historical 
descriptions of urban growth, there 
might tu he mure emphasis un the 
current character uf ihe city, its inter- 
nal diversity, the curreiii Mui.il and 
cnyirnmncriiiil issues and the policies 
being adopted nr proposed to tackle 
them. 

The contributed papers in the 
second section fall roughly into [nur 
categories; the description of national 
urban policy, political involvement 
and public participation in urban puli- 
cy-mnking, inner city issues and urban 
conservation. While the writers on 
conservation tire British. Hie Amer- 
icans are concerned with public parti- 
cipation mill debt collect inn. urban 
policy at the national level is described 
fur Japan anil Argentina, while there is 
a fan-mating comparison between the 
policy fm the urban containment of 
Moscow anil that lor London. Mos- 
cow’s satellite cities, or new towns, 
have railed to eliminate the need to 
travel ui the central city Tor basic 
commodities or services. Migration 
into central Moscow continues, unlike 
London. Thus while there are physical 
similarities in the overall plans there 
arc important qualitative differences. 
This is another example of the compa- 
rative international studies which are 
such an attractive feature of this 
journal. 

The review section offers material 
ranging from an account of the four 
task forces on housing and urban 
development set up by the Indian 
Planning Commission, to a review of a 
slide lecture on new uses for old 
buildings aimed at helping teaching in 


tlurif w..rfi| i.i him i r ic-. I hi-, cc in in i, ,i 
new* ni.ij,' i/ine. wiili rep- of-, mi mn 
K lein e«. Is. ia pt. riMiw.. T|.»rt new * 
•ii inks i -11 -U'.lt t-.|'li . ai -II .itl-.»I1 
in * hm. i and proper!-, t.n -.x-.inpiruii^ 
m l 'S iMitr.il i Hit -, Li,t-. uf recent 
article' arc an .ml tu the busy pr>>k-. 
'•i-'iial. and J Barry < ullinew orth\ 
li purls un h.iK lies ui t'./uks .lie must 
iiNcfirt. Kris. ips-omc of thisnuren.il is 
d'lphc.iit-d m riatmn.il planning ass.i- 
v satin n newsletters ur journals like The 
Ptunncr. hut the cuntiihmimis here 
provide internal imial cnmp.insonsand 
are nmif wide- ranging than those 
found in tnmiWk-r disciplinary and 
professional journals 
Wilh the rapid grow ihof (bird world 
cities an>| the eniiriiuiiiigdnimiiancc uf 
large cities in capitalist, communisi 
and mixed economics, the study uf 
human well-being must focus' in- 
crc.isingly unciindiiionsin cities, t'itia 
priiviiles a new approach tm on in i uni- 
cating such infiirination. It has many 
good innovatory features. .Some may 
wish for mure emphasis mi particular 
asnecls of policy, such as ensironmen- 
tiil i m pro veil ie ul, health care delivery, 
drainage and sewerage. It would he 
good ro see a mu r mil like 1 his look at the 
ieelmologic.il as(>ecls uf cities in terms 
of engineering works, hut while arti- 
cles nn city planning me found in 
journals i*f llu-. American Society of 
Civil Engineers, it is rare to find u 
social science based journal looking at 
the technical issues. A journal like 
Cuhw could do soiiieilung about this. 
While some ankles in the three issues 
I have seen ure loo descriptive and lack 
analysis, there is much to admire here. 
In these hard-pressed times when few 
libraries in tertiary institutions have 
money for new journals. Cities de- 
serves support for ils purchase from 
several departments, including plan- 
ning. sociology, government and 


geography. Students would gain much 
from easy access to it. 


Ian Douglas 


hm Daugltis is professor of geography 
til the University of Manchester. 


Journals from Basil Blackwell 


been exhausting and had used up their 
generals, Joan Robinson and Pierro 
Sraffa, who were now old. 

Then other battles broke out, battles 
away from thnt where Cambridge had 
won. Bastard Keynesianism came 
under attack from the right wing - the 
Chicago monetarists. The basis for 
public intervention in microecono- 
mics bused on Marshall nnd Pigou was 
undermined by the partisans of the 
free market doctrine. Cambridge was 
forgotten, its shining victory turned to 
nought. 

Robinson nnd Sraffa are no more. 
Their influence in the anglo-saxon 
world was limited to n small number of 
beleagured individuals scattered 
around various departments. But 
there nrc still today strong pockets of 
Cambridge influence in Italy, Indin 
and Australia ns the provenance of the 
various authors in this journnl 
shows. Those volumes nre an attempt 
to pull the troops together and give it h 
platform. Like many revolutions 
which suffer a setback, Cambridge Is 
waiting for its moment of comeback. 
But the concerns are much too theore- 
tical, witii the history Of ideas, with the 
critiques of theories. What the last 
Cambridge Revolution failed to do 
was to come up with n better way of 
solving the myriad economic prob- 
lems that wc fncc. Its search was for 
the Holy Grail of a logically satis- 
factory theory of value. What people 
need are nostrums thnt work, even in 
the short run. Keynes knew this, 
Cambridge forgot it during its last 
revolution. Pity though. 

Meghnad Desai 

Dr Desai is professor of economics at 
'the London School qf - Economics. ’ 
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A major naw communication 
journal from SAGE 

First publication: March 1986 
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Editors: 

Professor Jay G Blumler 
Centre for Television Research, 
University of Leeds 
Professor Denis Me Quail 
Netherlands Press Institute, 
University of Amsterdam 
Professor Karl Erik Rosengren 
Unit of Mass Communication, 
University of Gothenburg 

A raconi and notable innovation in European 
univorsiliea has boon the rapid growth of a 
new subject area concerned with 
communication. The strength of European 
scholarship has attracted Increasing 
recognition: for thaoretical innovation as well 
as for pioneering analyses of media 
organizations, cultural Mats, and audience 
composition and response. 

This new quarterly journal has (wo broad 
aima: to provide a cross- national platform for 
a wide range of work by European schofara; 
and (o make this work available io a widor 
international readership. 

The main focus of the Journal will be on mess 
communication (press, cinema, (alevfsian, 
radio, etc). It will also pay attention to new 
forms of communication made possible by 
technological developments. 

The European Journal of Communication 
will appear quarterly h March, June, 
September, and December, 

Subecriptlon Rates: 

Institutional C45.00 

Individual C22.Q0 


SAGE Publications Ltd, 28. Banner Street, London EC1Y 8QE 
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published by Oxford Unive rsity Press the 

For most of the postwar period Euro- Ewo P ean 

Kaarfsss jariSaga-jteB 


European Sociological Review 
edited by Karl Ulrich Mayer, John H. 
Goldfhorpe and Stein Rlngen 
three times a year 

£27.50 per annum (UK); £30.00 per 
annum (overseas) 

published by Oxford University Press 

For most of the postwar period Euro- 
•** an sociology was heavily dependen 
— j theoretical developments originat- 
es in the United States. Given both 
the tendency for theory to bring evi- 
dence in its train and the fact that for a 

! h 5 USA possessed the most 
sophisticated research resources 
sociologists in Europe had consider- 

fhij k i owle< «e of American 
than of other European societies - on 

beMer knowledge than 
they had of their own society. Courses 
on various aspects of social structure 
often contained more American than 
j ’ 11 } ! a , rnanner reminiscent of 
the way in which African children used 
to h a ve samples of English wild flowers 
fesons ° Ut l ° tbem ^ or their botany 

By the early 1970s several British 
sociologists began to take an interest in 
contemporary European work, but 
this usually meant that they read 
Habermas and Touraine, not that they 

knew anvthino nhnm cnntnt —l. ■' 


work based on empirical research, 
conducted to high methodological 
standards, and addressed to major 
substantive issues. We would like 
to encourage in particular cross- 
national comparative work which 
concentrates on or includes Euro- 

E ean societies and we shall hope to 
ave a due representation of stu- 
dies relating to Eastern and South- 
ern Europe. 

This emphasis on studies of European 
societies rather than just work of 
European provenance is what will give 
Review its distinctive place, dis- 


It could be argued that there are 
already ample outlets for sociological 
work of auahty. The case for the 
Review is that the current upsurge in 
interest in this field would benefit from 
having a focal point, itself cross- 
European in readership, becoming a 
tomm for debate and a handy refer- 
ence source for students as and when 
teaching in this field expands. It will 
b e important that the editors 
ES™, 1 1| ? 1 18 distinctiveness. They will be 
h, JP.e d ,n dns by the decision to keep 
pie Journal short: about four substan- 
i?« a T , S eS u an 1 !! sue ’ threc issues a 

Mjssswass 

pages. 

The first issue of the Review 
appewed last month, so there has not 
yet been time to assess its achieve- 
ments. Two of the four articles signal 

Sefhn!? m n , Il cn o to advanccd research 
methods: Eric Batstonc uses them to 

appraise recent studies of interna- 

,n strike “dvity; and 
Robert Enkson and John Goldtfiorpe 

'Wfcd 

in?iSl ,C i5 8 5?® odd )- Access to the 
journal for good qualitative research' 
» signalled by Suzanne Berger’s valu- 

r; • — .U a new level of role changes in the 

interest among European socinlniriMc in wi.l , £®hgion in French politics, 

studying eacE oSSPtSSStiS ffiSLSSI 8 Fty ° f tho ^k of 
communienrinns na m® Laboratoire de Sociologie et d’F- 

SSWSaSSsa 

The book review section, while it 
has no particular European fo™] 
presents an J 0 ™ 8 * 


c ThIc tu u some multinational 

studies. There has not yet been much 
activity at the level ofstudent courses- 
in contrast with political science 
where courses on individual European 
socteties'or parts of Europe abound - 

S“pS!“™ii * >mo " 8 ,hem 

™° the disdpime at a time when it 
has been criticized for its past excessive 

« n «T‘™ tiQn on abst?act tW 

Tne editors, themselves a powcrtul 
SweSshfeoi (Ojmm. BriSsh and 
SUSP g Pl C,eclare their alms as 

w will primarily publish the results 
of sociological inquiry undertaken 
JnEurope, or concerning European' 
societies, and will give priority to 


Print Quarterly * - 

edited by David Landau 

four times a year 

£22 .00 per annum 

published by Print Qu arterly Ltd 

Prints have been much more subfaTta 
the vaganes of fashion than painting 
or drawings. The last great periodS 
print scholarship was paralleled by the 
publication of Print CalbUf 
?£$?$>! fr °ni 191 1 until its defe 
1936. We now have a new periodical tn 
cater ,he present 
enthusiasts, which is without doubt a 
most welcome aid to art historians 
museum curators, collectors and deal- 
ers alike who have long bemoaned the 
absence of a journal devoted exclu- 
sively to prints. u 

Print Quarterly's inception last year 
was largely due to the remsrffi 
determination and energy of its found- 
ing-father and editor. Dr David Land- 
au. initially, a group of prominent 
private coflcctoil loaned forSs to 
finance the venture but the next three 
years will be published with the J. Paul 
Getty Trust which will provide an 
essential cushion until it can stand 
securely on its own. 

A group of 17 leading scholars of the 

OUnser senernlinn fam, tU 


already made a considerable scholarly 
impact and is firmly established after 
only five issues. It aims to cover the 
entire spectrum of the subject, from 
the invention of print-making in the 
15th century right up to the present 
time. In these first issues we find topics 
as diverse as “The Print Collection of- 
Samuel Pepys” and "American Print- 
making in the 1930s”. 

In addition to longer scholarly arti- 
cles there are shorter notices plus book 
and exhibition reviews. The 



c "O ‘WAi miu iiiuo uo* 

(as one might expect from a 
al of this title) is extremely good 
ilh an annual subscription of £22 


tions 

journal _ 

and with an annual subscriptionuiu* 
it compares favourably with other 
academic journals of a similar type. 
Minor modifications have already 
been made to Print Quarterly's design, 
m the latest issue the advertisements, 
which were formerly interspersed 
rather unsatisfactorily with the arti- 
cles, have been grouped at the end in 
order to avoid disturbing the concen- 
tration of the reader. 

, As to balance of content, at present 
there is a predominance of material 
relating to Old Master prints but this 
may well be redressed as the circula- 
tion increases. However, since there 
arc more outlets for the publication of 
material on modern art, Print Quarter- 
ly may have some difficulty in persuad- 
ing scholars of contemporary art M 
look in their direction. 



ui a ijuaiKOiijr 

uography of material relating to prim 
would be extremely useful. Sunils 
journals like Turner Studies incorpe 
rate tins feature and it is an indispem 
able way of keeping up with currer 
research. 

Brian Allen 

Dr Allen is assistant director of the Pau 
Mellon Centre for Studies in Brltlsi 
Art. 

Scottish Slavonic Review is publish^ 
from the department of Slavonic lan 

ffUHPPS nnrl litemtnn, TTnliiArci 



presents an interesting array of books 
aoiogists might well have 


* , — - ■ 1(111 

that most sodo 
missed. 
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last summer when the Review w 
reviewed in THRS, it has establish! 
itself as a twice-yearly publication wi 
each issue carrying illustrations. T1 
□ext issue, Autumn 1985, will inclui 
the first publication of some letters l 
Sergei Esenin (one to Isadora Dui 
ran), an article by Y. D. Levin c 
Robert Burns/ in Russia, and R. 1 
Christian on Tolstoy's letters as 
reflection of the man and the thinker 


Colin Crouch 




nwmcmic rress, puoiiiu 

monograph series as a complemei 
me British Journal of Educati 
Psychology, the second of which 

lief heaM rtuLILI l n 


i me secona or wmen 

wibecn published. Recent Adva 
Classroom Research is editer 
Neville fienmt and Charfps ' 
forges and costs £7.50. ' * v “ 
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JOURNALS 

HUMANITIES AND SOCIAL SCIENCES 


Called to 
order 


Parliamentary History 
edited by Eveline Cruickshanks 
once a year 

£l2.50(hard cover); £7.50 (paperback) 
published by Alim Sutton 

The harsh economic clitnaic endured 
by higher education in the early IWAk 
was certainly not the best lime to 
contemplate establishing a new histor- 
ical journal. Many hard-pressed librar- 
ies were seeking to cut back on. rather 
than add to, the number of journals 
which they purchased. In these cir- 
cumstances it is much to their credit 
iliat three historians (Eveline Ciuick- 
slianks, David Ifuyturi and Clyve 
Jones) recognized the need for a new 
historical journal and surprisingly 


Up to the 
minute 


Modern and Contemporary France 
edited by Eric Calm, Tony Chafer and 
Brian Jenkins 
four limes a yenr 

£8.50 per nnnuni; £3.00 (unwaged) 
published by the Association for the 
Study of Modern and Contemporary 
France 

Most teachers and many students in 
the field of French studies are already 
familiar with Modern and Contemporary 
France, the stimulating, if short, re- 
view published on behalf of the Asso- 
ciation for the Study of Modern and 
Contemporary France by an excellent 
editorial trio from Portsmouth 
Polytechnic. Students and teachers 
who are not familiar with it certainly 
should be. 

Each issue provides a balanced 
menu of four or five brief analytical 
articles in English or in French. They 
range over the whole field of French 
studies: politics, society, the economy, 
the arts and culture. Recent issues have 
included items on New Caledonia, 
L'enseignement philosophique en 
France, the media under Mitterrand, 
and the proposed Ssvary education 
law. 

There is nlso a very useful section on 
“topical items'* - brief notes on 
current developments and up-to-date 
events. There is then a reviews section 
which is especially impressive by its 
wide range of publications; it covers 
both English and American books, 
and an excel lentprescntation of recent 
French works. There are review arti- 
cles, short reviews and a well-orga- 
nized, subject -catalogued publications 
list. Each issue also provides a list of 
recent articles in French periodicals. 
Finally, this review also gives details of 
the wide variety of meetings, discus- 
sions and publications of the associa- 
tion. It should perhaps be noted that 
the proceedings of the annual confer- 
ences of the association have been 
published separately. 

On the one hand, this review is n most 
valuable tool for students and teachers 
in many disciplines who are concerned 
with contemporary France. The arti- 
cles are short, scholarly mid complete- 
ly up-to-date. On the other hand the 
efforts, by the editors, to exclude 
excessive jargonizing means that read- 
ers can follow and appreciate articles 
in specialisms other (Iran their own, 
and keep up with developments in 
related fields. It is to be hoped these 
features of interdisciplinarity and im- 
mediacy will be maintained. My other 
wish would be for a slightly larger, or nt 
least clearer, print style. 

This review ctm be recommended to 
all postgraduates and is a valuable 
complement to discipline journals 
(like West European Politics) for all 
teachers and researchers interested in 
contemporary France. 

Howard Machin 

Howard Machin is lecturer in French 

f overnment al the London School of 
xonomics. 


overcame the major tin am. ia I obstacle* 
and academic hurdles barring [heir 
way. 

Purluimenury History, launched in 
1982. is largely the wurt of these three 
scholars who have collaborated fur 
some years at the History of Parlia- 
ment Trust and the Institute of Histo- 
rical Research in London Their re- 
search into a vast ranee of pnlitic.il 
archives brought them inln contact 
with many scholars, young jinj old, on 
both sides of the Atlantic, who shared 
with them a profound interest in the 
history uf parliament bin who round it 
difficult to fmd a suitable journal to 
publish their work. Led liv Eveline 
Cruickshanks they decided to set up a 
new and independent journal. Given 
house room hy the institute of Histor- 
ical Research, (hey set up the Par- 
liamentary History Yearbook Trust ns 
a registered charity and established a 
Board of Trustees to oversee their 
financial administration anti accounts. 
Together with Aubrey Newman uf the 
University of Leicester mid Richard 




ll.itis of W.i-|im('l<>ri I i(Ti v ■ -r -it % . Si 
loins, they formed an rditnM.il m»ii 
niiUtc to fii.m igc tin.- jniiiu.il it id 
ibev appointed editorial .oKisers i-n 
bnth sides of the All.mik in v.:t 
contributions Subsidies wi re secured 
t«»r i he fiM l hire issues and Al.in 
button s of Gloucester agreed to inn- 
Unite publishing the >e.irbu..k m a 
v wble lire ii!uln>n was reached during 
this period. Due in the sterling churls 
of ine editorial committee and iis 
American MS«»cidle committee, the 
Yearbook is now distributed in the 
USA by St Martin's Press of New York 
and it has reached a sufficiently large 
circulation to nuke it economical! v 
self-sufficient. 

I lie success is entirely justified. I he 
formal of ihu journal is attractive, its 
range is a skilful combination u| the 
wide and the specialized, and its 
ciHitenis are of a high calibre. Each 
volume contains six to nine major 
articles, several short notes and docu- 
ments, two or three lengthy review 
essays, and about twenty-five page- 
length reviews. The editorial commit- 
tee decided to opt Tor a single, hut 
substantial, annual publication rather 
than ii journal appearing in several 
purls each year. This saves libraries 
expense in displaying ami binding 
scriiil parts and it allows them In Imy 
Parliamentary History ns u separate 


riiiinoj>ra|i]i c.n Ii vc.n 

I lie major .idvanl.iye . of Purlunntn- 
lary l funny are its si rung seil'C of 
nfcniiiv. the coherence uf iisconienis. 
.Hid its ability to cover a del wed field 
"Vei a c< insider able time span Its 
declarer I .urn is to cover iht - origins, 
development .mil hisionml import- 
ance of parliament at v institutions iri 
ihc British Isles (including the Irish 
mol Scoiiisli parliaments) from the 
middle ages in the 2Dih century. This 
remit has been interpreted generously. 
It includes the iiisiiiuiiuna] and politic- 
al histuty of parliament, legislation 
and procedure, parliamentary man- 
agement and political structure, elec- 
tions and electioneering, and even the 
architecture and representative art of 
the various parliaments. Essays on 
many of these subjects have already 
appeared in Ihc yearbook. The edito- 
rial ccunmillue. however, will need lo 
note tw’o possible- dangers. Their remit 
might be interpreted so widely that it 
includes any political subject, even 
social and economic tonics, with hut a 
ten nous connect ion with the history of 

K arliumcnt. The yearbook might then 
>.sc its coherence and its identity. 
Conversely, historical interests of the 
editorial committee might also narrow 
the locus of ilte jdiimiil. Their own 
historical interests lie largely in the 
IXih anil early I'Jtli centuries. Con- 


tribution, to the lirsi four vc.irb.iolo, 
.ireoverwheliriitiely in the period from 
.j?>oiU r-i|| Ih-_ medieval 

parliament is undci rep rew rued lusare 
the Irish and Scottish parliaments), 
while there is .t notable shortage of 
articles on paili.irurni-irv hi.iorv .ifict 
I «:«i 

The siicCess of ac.idc.llnc journals 
depends most heavily upon the quality 
of their cojitriluiiorv. Piirliunitutary 
History has so far been very fortunate 
in the calibre of tile articles. ’essay* and 
reviews commissioned hy or submitted 
to its editurv. It has attracted contribu- 
tions front such mature scholars as 
Norman Gash, Geoffrey Holmes and 
J. H. Hexler, from younger scholars 
now nuking a name for t he nisei ves, 
such as John A. Phillips, Marie Peters 
and Jeremy Black; besides giving 
opportunities tu young scholais to 
publish their research for the first time. 
The iw'u-pjri essay by Professor Gush 
findali of the substantial review essays, 
in particular, are worth the subscrip- 
tion of tiny scholar interested in ihc 
history of parliament. 

H, T. Dickinson 

II. T. Dickinson is Richard Lodge 
Professor of British History at the 
University of Edinburgh. 


ANNOUNCING NEW AND NEWLY 
ACQUIRED TITLES 

British Journal of Addiction 

Volume 81, Number 1, February 1986 

Published for the Society for the Study of Addiction 

to Alcohol and Other Drugs 

Previously published by Churchill Livingstone 

ISSN 0007-0890 

British Poultry Science 
Volume 27, Number 1, January 1986 
Previously published by Longman 
ISSN 0007-1668 

Disability, Handicap & Society 
Volume 1, Number 1, March 1986 
ISSN 0267-4645 

Educational Technology Abstracts 
Volume I, Number 1 , March 1985 
ISSN 0266-3368 • 

European Journal of Engineering Education 
Volume 10, Number 1, March 1985 
Published for the European Society for Engineering 
Education 

Previously published by Elsevier 
ISSN 0304-3797 


Information Development: 

the international journal for librarians, archivists and 

information specialists 

Volume 1, Number 1, January 1985 

Published by Mansell, aiming to replace the 

UNESCO Journal of Information Science, Librarianship, 

and Archives Administration 

ISSN 0266-6669 

Journal of Applied Statistics 
Volume 12, Number 1, March 1985 
ISSN 0266-4763 

Medical Teacher 
Volume 7, Number 1, March 1985 
Previously published by The Update Group 
ISSN 0L42-159X 

Sexual and Marital Therapy 

Volume 1, Number 1, April 1986 

Published for the Association of Sexual and Marital 

Therapists 

ISSN 0267-4653 

The Statistician 

Volume 34, Number 1, March 1985 
Published for The Institute of Statisticians - the leading 
international organisation for professional statisticians 
ISSN 0039-0526 


COMPLETE CHECKLIST OF TITLES AVAILABLE 


Behavioural Abstracts 

British Educational Research Journal 

British Journal of Addiction 

British Journal of Sociology of Education 

British Poultry Science 

Bulletin of the International Association of Universities 
Comparative Education 
Compare: a journal of comparative education 
CORE (Collected Original Resources in Education) microfiche 
Disability, Handicap. & Society 
Educational Psychology 
Educational Research 
- Educational Review 
Educational Studies 
Educational Technology Abstracts 
European Journal of Education 
European Journal of Engineering Education 
European Journal of Teacher Education 
Historical Journal of Film, Radio and Television 
Information Development 
International African Bibliography 
International Background 
Journal of Applied Philosophy 
Journal of Applied Statistics 
Journal of Art & Design Education 
Journal of Educational Television 
Journal of Geography in Higher Education 
Journal of Moral Education 

International Periodical Publishers 


Journal of Philosophy of Education 

Journal of Sources in Educational History microfiche 

Medical Teacher 

Multicultural Education Abstracts 
Oxford Review of Education 

Papers & Reports of the International Association of Universities 

Quarterly Index Is! amicus 

Research into Higher Education Abstracts ' 

Research in Science & Technological Education 

Sabouraudia: journal of medical & veterinary mycology 

School Organisation & Management Abstracts 

Sexual and Marital Therapy 

Sociology of Education Abstracts 

The Statistician 

Studies in Higher Education 

Studies on Women Abstracts 

Technical Education Abstracts 

Turner Studies: his ait and epoch 1775-1851 

Westminster Studies in Education 


For price details or inspection copy requests please write to 
Carfax Publishing Company, mentioning the THES. 

CARFAX PUBLISHING COMPANY 

P.O. Box 25, Abingdon, Oxfordshire 0X14 3UE, England 







NEW JOURNALS 
FROM BUTTERWORTHS 

The latest policy journals are:- 

Cities 

*he international quarterly on urban policy 
rw^iL maj0r axti ? loa - dt y P roflies - short reports and reviews 

fe^ rsasasaaaas^ 

^^saasaasssszsE 5 * 

SSSSS^ quart8rly ta Febru “* Ma V. A-ffusl and 
KSN 0246 -2ZB1 

Annual subscription UK £78 Overseas £83 USA $133 


Land Use Policy 


8c ? nomicfl ' ?® w science and covers developments in 

jjjjjjjjjj™ 1 foro8tty ' 1 imgaiion, drainage, landscape, recreation 
housing, transport, planning and taxation. ‘ 

ISSN 0264 - 8327 

Aiuiual subscription UK £74 Overseas £78 USA$14Q 

Economic Modelling 

ISSN 0246-8993 

Awuelsubscrfption UK £82 Overseas £85 USA $153 

confermoe on 'Economic Modelling in the 'o“cte»S b ’ 

™ copies ofihe 


Bb Butterworths 


Annual Reviewof'' 
Applied Linguistics 

EtlltOR Professor Robert Kaplan 

University of Southern California 


JOURNALS 


jfUMANITIES AND SOCIAL SCIENCES 


The centre 
ground 

Catalyst: a Journal of policy debate 
edited by Keith Affddlemas 
four times a year 

£9.00 per annum; single isuc £2.50 
published by Cataly st Publishing Ltd 

Those occupying the centre ground of 
British politics, the wets as they are 
most popularly known, have recently 
been regrouping their forces. There is 
a new confidence among members of 
this fraternity, who are to be found 
forming pressure groups inside the 
Conservative Party and employment 
institutes outside. This confidence is 
I borne of the firm conviction and 
accumulating evidence that this Gov- 
ernment has no answer to the prob- 
lems of mass uncmployement that be- 
dew] the nation. It is not therefore 
surprising to find the launch of a new 
journal of policy debate, Catalyst, the 
first issue of which addresses the issue 
of economic management and whose 
contributions in the large appear to 
occupy the centre ground. The launch 
ot the lourna is nmplu nnw u- 


| computer -assisted instruct!™! viXfi 

Volume 5 (19B4): £18.00 Institutions; &1 L.00 indtvldusls. 

Studies In Second ™ 

Acquisition 

to, single theme or 

laming and second InneSge s^uSa ln f °'a g n language 

rates for nicnibcra'of 413,00 IlKl| v!duals; special 

Perspectives in * SWfl272 - J ®' 

American History 

Editor* BaUyn, s . Thernst^n 

»ar^Tun!wni^ ter ^ 0r StU(iies in American History, 

C 985 ). £21.00 institutions; £10.00 Individuals 

Prospects ' ISSNob79 -°^' 

Editor: Professor Jack Salzman 

A Columbia University 

present exceptloml works rtf SSS “PProaeh, wltich alms to 

sssTssSrf sar "« > 

rates for members of BMSffiAAs! tUUt>nS! * W ‘°° {ndlv,duaj6 ; special 

JSSN 0361^-2333 


growing imelleciual confidence of the 
centre. 

Catalyst is for those who wish to 
have a voice in making public policy 
for those who wish to intervene in the 
public debate but who do not have the 
time or inclination to become political 
activists in the full sense of the word. 
Each issue will concentrate on ma or 
issues, ‘close to the threshold of ma or 
decisions and attempt thereby to 
mlorm and stimulate a wider and more 
informed debate of these issues. It will 
contain a coherent group of original 

^rt t C r C f, deV, ° led to a to P ic wh| ch is 
central to present and future govern- 
ment : policy r. It will provide a platform 
*H ch are detac hcd From the 
mte - ests ? f the ma j or two 
•political parties, thus enabling 'the 

!owe?7hi°nit nt(fy cIai £?? which8 ™nlt 
lower than the more obvious benefits 

JUjjgK mindS ' Equily and J' us ' 

a ” cl the longer-term national in- 
terest are claimed to be just such issues 
and ,t is difficult not to agree S th{ti 
recent governments have p! id scam 
attention to these issues. 

tin™ frill? rt° ,Ume c P ntains contribu- 
«?ri S D- ^’5 l V 0nBO,,iers ' Jamcs Prior 
h!w R rS Individuals who 

have recently piayed a central role in 
regrouping the centre's forces It 
however, be wrong toimplv 
J. h “ VQ,ume contains no more tlfan 
of rcntre views for there 
is about the contributions, as there is 
about the politics of pan of the centre. 


Whither 

religion? 

Religion Today! a Journal of ~ 

contemporary religious 

<JIIed by Peter Clarke 

three times a year 

£3.00 per annum 

H* Centre for New 

RehgiousMovements.King'sCoJIogc 


Iza'ti n n k ' m 6 S ,ho . ught that "secular- 
md thnt meaningful master con- 
JpPf that sums up the general rcla- 
tionsl\ i p ^between religion and mod- 


ernity. However, this word signifles 
rSLSrl l theories which are IS 
related but also disconnected ones^ 


a new radicalism. A radicalism borne 
out of the notion that markets, while 
they may not work perfectly, and clear 
only slowly, cannot be ignored and 
that market solutions in the context of 


7 hc contributions to ih^^ 
volume arc of an almno „L: firsl 

high standard. In Xi“ mversa|| y 
above, Sidney 

economic historian, provides in “ hcd 
view of economic rnanaeemnm a ^ r ’ 
the Inst decade; Wynne feS d rf- nng 

svsstrtSS 


inai marxet solutions in the context of 

a wide dispersion of power are to be and the LSE provides ^.n 7^5 ^ 
preferred to the corporate, collectiv- and accessible discussion of S es,ll, 5 

isi solutions of the sixties and seven- Hie theoretical issites oraLS? 1 **” 

ties. Far from ejmunating the need for macroeconomists at this im?S&!9 
government action such a view empha- er the contributions do not 
sizes the crucial role that governments from academics; William Keeof 6 ? 

The Observer provides n rrifin... -r. P 


play in ensuring that markets work and 
in eliminating the unwanted side 
effects of some market outcomes. 

This theme of reliance on the out- 
come of suitable modified markets 
emerges time and again in the con- 
tributions to the first volume; in the 
papers by Andrew Britton, director of 
the "Keynesian” National Institute of 
Economic and Social Research, who 
argues that “microeconomic mea- 
sures which accompany demand man- 
agement could consist of freeing mar- 
kets and making them more flexible" 
and the paper by Layard which sets out 
a package for reforming the supplv- 
side of the economy and introducing a 
market-friendly” incomes policy. 
These constitute incidentally the two 
most interesting and informative con- 
tnbutions to this volume. 


emiCS: ? i,,iam Keegan'of 
The Observer provides a critique ofth, 
pract.ce of monetarism in Btfi VS 
Tommaso Padoa-Schioppa, fonS 
director-general for eronom° C a S 
financial affaire at the European Com 
mission examines the case for the' 
reftmm ° f the international monetary 

In all, this volume constitutes an 
informative and provocative first 
issue, produced by a distinguished list 
of contnbutore. ft deserves a wiS 
readership. The second issue promises 
a similar high standard on the subta 
of defence policy and I for one will 
look forward to read ing it. 

R- F. Elliott 

Dr Elliott is senior lecturer in political 
economy at ihe University of Aberdeen. 





scenario by Si? taoffrey ^Kev^ U h tto «. 0f tl,e ba,,et ^°*> based on a 
7 r worrrey Keynes, brother of the economist. The 


Sy the SMle?y S f!)r ’ publlshed twice yearly 


and *mTtt'7EEgg^ 
d «th of G^CfSf'one 

a/ss re 

, oaie information on the' very comnl^v 
and diverse fields of ihesSPS 
the‘fil?. POrary reU 8ions. Judglig d Som 

4,-SiSKyra ^•ssa&S 


T^uifoldneatf the reliriousph^ 
nomena to be glimpsed throuah tlu> 
covers of th | s jSmS makeJ if-ciar 
why so many varied understandings of 

religions. Attractively produced in 
HE? fo 7 iat ' il iss ^sfromWng‘s 

Ojliege London and basically consists 
o fairly short .articles, bS S 

redcw S Unimarie80f reaearch book 

£« , a i ?,'ass 

ecumenical venture In schnniin7^ nt 
tween Roman Catholics and Angfmans 
n^S? ,cled 1 resolution of two geS 

ESKTfiSf ?J"e rc aSh S 'o d ,ifer^ ,, S S in 
mordem diffcrentleted society “some 
scholars nrgue that the stress'of the 

saSBKSSa 

with afl alSS™ l 0day ls “ncemed 

'S3S?=S5s 


At ^ no | en eraiization is possible. 
Already the journal has sampled much 
range (from the “Rastas" to 
goddess worship springing from con- 
temporary feminism; from movements 
concerned with manipulating the self 
to more traditional, trancendental 
sects like the “Moonies"; from Hindu- 
ism adapted like ethnic cuisine to the 
i3 s | e , °f*b® West to the Japanese Soka 
Gakkai). The diversity of new reli* 
gious movements is consistent both 
with an interpretation that sees them 
as thp last splutter of religion and with 
® ne mat understands them as the 
prelude to another great awakening. 

nniosophy, theology, sociological 
theory and even relevant law are not 
ignored by Religion Today. Thomas 
Luckmann and others define "reli- 


■■'W Hi IIIC IIIUtYlUUW 

non of the human organism. Within 
the covers of the last issue there was a 
consideration of this “invisible reli- 
gion thesis and, formally unrelated to 
», a discussion of surrogate mother- 
hood in the light of religious tradition. 
Juxtapositions such as these in this 
/very interesting and well designed 
journal Implicitly make points of tnelr 
own about “secularization". 


Geoffrey Aher n ! 

Dr Ahem researches for the C. S. Lewis 
Mnl e JZ lhe s,ud y °f Re Pm i (*4 < t pi-::. 
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-- - HUMANITIES and social science" 


The nronpr s.T" d f L .^ ch s,r 

■M- llv UUCI Of distortion in the jhridind 

, 1 _ A cd | t | ° n of The Gulden Hm, K h There 

GllirllJ AT E C a ?? 1 blx ‘n review ..riieles on 

dlUllV vll human biology, development liiera- 

J ture and Germaine Greer, as well as 

I • -m notes on pottery research in Egypi and 

mankind ztsz.*** ^ 

— Obviously, in a journal ..f this ty , K 

Anthropology Today which addresses so many issues anil 

edited by Jonathan Ben that I audiences, and which ii.is such a rapid 

six times a year inroiighpiii of nulerial, the ijuatiiy of 

£7.0(1 per annum ( individuals); £s.(Mj the eoniriliuikins must vary. All the 

per annum (institutions) u^.Aiitlyupnlui-y Hulas, like its 

published by the Royal 

Anthropological Institute tcresied in ethnographic film or ap- 


predecessor, promises to be a very 
useful journal, and for anyone in- 
terested in ethnographic film or ap- 


Iciter published since 1974. I he news- 
letter complemented the RAl's main 
academic journal , Man, which cunccn- 
trnlcs on specialist articles, corres- 
pondence amt lunik reviews. HA IN 
olfered short ai tides of general in- 
terest , KA1 Imiiisc news mid slum 
pieces of news from the universities, 
research institutions mid museums. 

Anthropology Today is n more ex- 
pensive production ihim iis predeces- 
sor, with a less crowded layout and a 
more durable cover. There are more 
pages (32 in each of lhe first two issues) 
hut the actual amount of text is 
probably comparable with Unit in ihe 
longer issues of RAIN. The contents 
moreover are similar to those of 
RAIN. Each issue has a long article at 
its centre, surrounded by a mix of 
shorter articles, editorials, reviews, 
conference reports, announcements 
and adverts. 

The main article in the firsl issue 
was a long survey by Paul Henley of 
British ethnographic film. Ostensibly 
about “recent developments", this is 
really an obituary for a school of 
film-making which developed around 
Granada's Disappearing World series 
m the 1970s, and which died partly 
because of the costs of meeting union- 
imposed manning levels in the l98Us. 
The central article in the second issue 
was a timely piece by Jonnthan Web- 
ber on the background to religious 
conflict in the Holy Land, tracing 
many of 'the cleavages back to the 
Ottoman millet system of administra- 
tion in which religious congregations 
became administrative and judicial 
units as well. 

Other contributions have been sligh- 
ter but often informative. Frances 
D’Souza surveyed six years oF disaster 
research to reveal that major disasters 
can be predicted early through moni- 
toring of basic economic indicators 
such as grain and livestock prices. 
Polly Hill considered the problems 
which unreliable data pose for de- 
velopment cconomists'and argued that 
they need fewer and more accurate 
statistics and more scepticism about 
their reliability. Michael Hitchcock 
explored official Indonesian Images of 
minorities in Iriynn Jaya, Roy Willis 
analysed malo urination postures and 


Model 

virtues 

Economic Modelling 
*■- edited by Homo Motmncn 
four limes a year 

£78.1)0 per annum; single issues £23.40 
published by Butterworths 

Since the early 1960s there has been n 
rapid increase In the use of economic 
models which attempt to structure an 
economic system in a wny which makes 
it possible to simulate and to explore 
the effects of various changes on the 
system. Existing journals which con- 
cern themselves with modelling cither 
concentrate on specific aspects of eco- 
nomic modelling or tend, to cover nil 
the social sciences and so do not deal 
exclusively with economics. Economic 
Modelling, which is published quarter- 
ly, is solely concerned with economics 
and will deal with all aspects of 
modelling in the discipline. 

One of Its main aims is the docu- 
mentation of existing models and in- 
cluded in the first five issues are 

.. descriptions of the London Business 

r Schftnl PrAnnmotrl#' ntnrlnl /if'tkn Dl» P 


plied anthropology it will be required 
reading. Bui its minor role is ns a 
general forum in which luuh insiders 
unu outsiders can make cnntncl mid 
find out what is going on in anthropol- 
ogy. In a world of cuts aud retrench- 
ment, widely scattered members of 
small academic disciplines need a 
forum such as this if |lu»y arc In survive 
ill all. 


J. S. Earies 

Dr hides is lecturer in tmihrtmnlnvx nr 
the University of Kent. 

Playing 
the game 

The Britlsli Journal of Spar Is History 
edited by Tony Mangan, John 
Lowerson and Richard Cux 
three times a year 

£18.(iil per annum (individuals); C3ti 
per annum (institutions; 
published by Frank Cass 

Social historians have become in- 
creasingly aware of the value or the 
sludy ot sports and amusements in 
reflecting valuable evidence of their 
historical context. Historians of sport 
have a longer, if somewhat narrower, 
interest in the same territory. This new 
journal has appeared to meet this 
growing interest. In the words of Its 
editors, its aims are to 

stimulate, promote and coordinate 
interest in the history of sport, 
recreation and leisure, with special, 
but not exclusive reference to the 
British Isles, and to advance scho- 
larship in the study of these various 
aspects of social history by provid- 
ing a forum for the discussion of 
new approaches, ideas and in- 
formation. 

The journal appears three timos a 


year, each issue being something over 
a hundred pages. The bulk of each 
issue is given over to generally short 
articles and the remainder to reviews 
which, at their best, offer the reviewer 
several pages to develop their IdcRs in 
some depth. The second issue con- 
tained a survey on ihe literature on the 


the Liverpool macroeconomic model 
of the UK and (he now defunct 
Southampton econometric model. The 
journal is designed to provide a com- 
plete version of existing models with 
tho result that one is given thq basic 
theoretical structure, the model’s 
simulation properties and n full listing 
of its equations. Such comprehensive 
coverage is to be warmly welcomed ns 
the complete form or many models 
current Iv in use is often not readily 
accessible. It is intended that once a 
model lias been published in Economic 
Modelling nny subsequent revisions 
can be published, thus enabling the 

Shiflnnl nnrl nrnWlnm.1 *_ 
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follow the evolution of a particular 
model and to keep abreast of now 
developments. 

Economic Modelling has been high- 
ly successful in providing an interna- 
tional forum for papers in modelling. 
So far it has published a quarterly 
econometric model for the Federal 
Republic of Germany, h comparative 
static model of the Chilean economy, a 

S ral equilibrium model of the Tnr- 
economy and a forthcoming issue 
will contain the hitherto unpublished 
Federal Reserve Board quarterly eco- 
nometric model or the USA. The 
Norwegian experience of macroecono- 
mic models tor policy purposes , has ^ 


liiMnry t>| qu-ri m flift.tm imi.qlv 

rn-ail ni l clmly ii..| infrml- J i,. ), L . 

Ltiiiiprehui-ivci.iinlilit ihihlisMic the 

fn>( <>f ii regular ;uuiii;il bihlinjfr.iphv ol 
pubhciiiuire un the liiMory .'if British 
sport While ihis reflo.t, the icrv 

*“?■>' i v,,, > i|, g qu.iliij uf ns. 

il ft ill he of obvious i.iluc. On ou.i 
**"1). single issues will he den net! in ;i 
common theme, lire second issue 
addresses ihe theme ol “Scidciy. Kdi- 
Jon and Spurt" 

With close links to the nedglmu 
British Society uf Spurn I listiiry and u 
growing international editorial board, 
i he journal is obviously well placed m 
promote research in the history of 
spun . and us iis uniclcs make clear il is 
research, rather than the earlier nnii- 
qiiamnism of sports’ histories, rh il is 
its goal. While some articles remain 
largely tlescripiivc. others seek to 
move beyond ilicir immediate subject 
and [o argue lhe iili|nii Lilli perspective 
they offer on more traditional historic- 
al concerns, noinhly in the field of class 
relationships and ideology, fn lhe 
varying quality and differing interests 
of the authors u is possible to see some 
tension between the history, und the 
social history, or mi. As yet, the 
journal offers fairly unambitious 
llicorcbcnl perspectives mid is 
(perhaps deliberately) vague on (lie 
houndunes of a subject linn embraces 
i 'ill organized s|u»rt mid ibe history of 
leisure. Individual nniluirs hint m lhe 
perspectives to be joined from u]]ied 
ft’ork in lhe discijdmes of eeng r.iphy 
ccurmiuies and. in particular, the 
anthropology of games, and it is ihe 
journal's siuicd mtentiun io he an 
interdisciplinary forum. The range of 
lhe published articles to date reflects 
the patchy historical coverage with 
studies he mg richest and most success- 
ful for the modern period. 

Previous articles un the history of 
sport have tended to appear cither in 
mure general historical journals or 
more specialized journals devoted for 
example to the history uf education. 
The appearance of ihe Ilritish Journal 
therefore offers an opportunity Tor a 
more sustained debate, particularly in 
its forthcoming special issues on ob- 
vious themes like "Sport and working- 
class culture". It is to be hoped that 
future issues will draw on a wider range 
of participants and tackle a wider 
chronological spread This, and 
perhaps a more flexible altitude to the 
length of articles (some leave the 
reader wanting further substantiation 
or development), should ensure a 
more adequate awareness of historical 
context and relative significance. If the 
editors are unduly apologetic about 
the potential value of their subject, 
they do need to guard against a 
tendency to offer a perfunctory histor- 
ical context and a claim for the role of 
sport that neglects other important 
historical forces in, for example, the 
gaining of empire and maintenance of 
class hegemony. 

TTiat said, this is a journal that 
deserves to attract n much larger crowd 
ofinlcrested spectators than Just those 
professional participants In rhe history 
of sport. 

John Walter 

John Walter Is lecturer in hlstorv at the 
University of Essex. 


miniature models in the development 
and application of n general equilib- 
rium model of the Australian eco- 
nomy. 

Papors are not confined to macro- 
economic models. Microeconomic 
models and the methodological 
aspects of model building arc also 
covered. The result is a bnlanccd mix 
of theoretical and applied articles. An 
extremely helpful non-icdinical self- 
contained abstract Is given at the 
beginning of each paper. Encli issue 
contains a list of relevant papers on 
economic modelling that have 
nred in other journals and a 

idar uf Fnrfbmminn mnnlc A 


total of three reviews appeared in the 
issues for 1984. 

This Is nn excellent journal which 
will appeal to all economists interested 
in modelling. All able UK undergradu- 
ate students and their teachers will 
undoubtedly appreciate the docu- 
mentation and updntingof the numer- 
ous UK forecasting models even if 
mnny of the other papers may be 
technically inaccessible to them. 


J. F. Bradley 

J. F. Bradley is senior lecturer in 
economics a/ Queen’s .University,, of 
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World of 
work 


Journal of I jj bur Economics 
edited bv l‘.d uard p. La /ear 
four limes a year 

pi.rid P lt annum (individuals): 
Sf.O.iHi per iiiiiiunt (in stii utii uis) 

I published by University of Chicago 
j i'resx 

The Journal uf Labor Economies was 
liiiinclied in January IW by the Uni- 
Press in conjunction 
ttilft Hk* Lconotmcx Research Center 
‘V ,h c Nath mill ripini.ni Research 
i enter with the express aim of provid- 
ing a forum for hiylupwliiy llieoreiieal 

II . l? "]P , Dc.ir work in lahniir ecoih)- 
! n,cs n i»-‘ mien tion was to cm a Midi a 
journal which would collect the best 
pipers in lubour economics in one 
prace. Hmv far have these Inudnhle 
mins been achieved j|i ihe first two 
yenrs of ns lire? 

There is nn doubt Him the journal 




lias -ill rack'd work of the highest 
i|u.ili(y (rum some of the leading 
labour eumoniisi*. Ann mg these there 
has been a pleasing mixture of old and 
new gene rations - the first paper in the 
inaugural issue, for example, gave 
Gregg Lewis a welcome chance to 
update liis classic work of IVb.l on the 
relative wage effects of unions. Each 
issue contains five or six substantial 
papers and so far no room has been 
found for shorter articles and notes 
although whether by editorial design 
or accident of submission is not clear. 

1 he typical paper reflects current "best 
practice" in applied economics: an 
important question: n carefully speci- 
fied and presented model; and the use 
of appropriate econometric methodol- 
ogy with due attention to data prob- 
lems. In this respect . the standard of 
work (hat has found its way into the 
journal lias generally been very high. 

1 o dote the journal has contained 
tew purely abstract pieees which is 
much to its credit. The attenrion 
devoted to econometric specification 
mid estimation is a reflect ion of the 
development of labour economics dur- 
ing the l97Us and l9RUs. The availabil- 
ity of information on labour matters. 


Growing 


particularly panel data, has attracted 
the intellectual interest of skilled eco- 
nometricians. Several important re- 
cent developments in econometrics 
have had their origin in the questions 
raised, and problems faced, by labour 
economists. 

*1 lie journal has produced one spe- 
cial issue devoted to essays in honour 
of Melvin Kcdcr and a large supple- 
ment to the January 1‘WS issue. The 
latter, in particular, is an extremely 
valuable collection of papers on female 
participation and employment in 12 
countries orieinnlly presented at a 
conference held in' England in 19ST 
Unlike some conference proceedings, 
these contributions have clearly been 
subjected to a fairly rigorous editorial 
process. In addition, it provides n 
forum for some of the pioneers in this 
area- Jacob Mincer. Gary Becker and 
Glen Cain - to place the recent work in 
focus. Anyone interested in the role of 
women in the labour force and policy 
issues relating thereto should read the 
first and last contributions in this 
volume by Mincer and Cain respec- 
tively. One may not agree with their 
views bur the perspective they offer is 
considerable. It is to be hoped that the 
journal will continue to publish collec- 
tions of this standard. 

1 he journal claims to be compre- 
hensive and indeed it has covered a 
wide range of significant issues includ- 
ing aspects of unemployment, wage 
determination, minimum wages 
optimal labour market contracts re- 
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edited by the Department of 
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once a year 

£15.00 perannum(UK);£ 18.00 per 

annum (overseas) published by ihe 
Modern Humanities Research 
Association 

In welcoming the appearance of this 

fiSI-«t OUraa ' i Which 1S ‘' devored to the 

iS l n‘ c “ ,tu re and history of Por- 
togal, Brazil and the Poitusuexe 

^ a ,M n . 8 .. c ?. unt ™ ! ° f AftS?? one 
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great poet, LufsdeCamfies. This dates 


Theatre Quarterly has been re- 
launched by Cambridge Uni- 
versily Press as New Theatre 
Quarterly .under the joint edi- 

wiV* , CIiv f BarI <er and 

fcimon Trusslcr. In the first issue 
under its new title In February 
this year (he journa! featured J. 

Cooper and Morecombe and 
Wise, along „ llh art | cles by Jan 
Kott, Susan Bassnet, Keir Elam 
and David Hirst. 

NTQ costs £10.00 per annum 

( ^i 9,0 ! 0 per annum 

£5 00 Ut ° nS ’ S ng C C0 P ,es are 


Range of 

social 

research 


four times a year 
£20.00 per annum (Individunls); 
MU.0Opcr annum (institutions) 
published for the Social Affairs 
Committee of the Economic and 

IZLS£“ ncilbyL " wre "“ 

Sf_ n H i ,he ScH ? al Science Research 
Coiindl was reborn as the Economic 

ar y 1984 fhf. l ^k SearCl1 Co ‘ ,ncil in Jan “' 
ary 1984 the change was more than lust 

? osmetic , rc sponsc to Sir Keith 

Joseph s insistence that the term sci- 

Wdal^henom F T rly applied to 
social phenomenn. It a so marked the 

culmination of a period to which a 
BKcn place in the Coupcll’s research 


sea^ ° ^ European over^ 

seas empires of which the Portuguei 
vras one of the earliest, were a large 
part of an apparently unchanging noli- 
ticaj scene, and when ancient ciffil 

j°n. an 2 literary tastes. However 
during the early decades of our own 
asnhiry the Drsl chelr of PortieS 
(the p n| y other one is of very recent 

H 10 ") wo 5 “ l HP in King’s College' 
London, and lts first holier, Edgl? 


tircmCnt. quits and layoffs »n,l^ 
bon. Perhaps the fi J , 0 ’ 

been over-domimited by n„ y nc ^ h ?‘ e 
ing in one way or anoihK^- ,ai- 
with almost a quarter nf i|,n i? nion5 
published fa ] iin« i nItl rh n f 46 P a P c « 

since union hehavimir is an im P n ® 
element in the labcmr SS?' 
attracted considerable attem 0n 
economists. The balance £ Ki* 

. ,rhe editorial statement in ik> r, 
issue expressed the wish tha? ^ 
journal would soon he rcquiid Jf 
mg for active labour ceonoSs S 
power specialists and HuS'S * 


should already be saturated S * 
level of technical competence W nM!S 

n f h h ?. rCadcr may lin ™ ils appeKS 
other two categories of audienre lf« 

'V s th ra,i ? er a n ,l X : however, textbooks 
of the future will undoubtedly drao 
heavily on references from the io5 

fSi 11 sel to a major mark on 
he understanding of labour mark?! 
issues by this and subsequent cenera. 
tions of scholnrs. 8 

Brian Ch iplin 

Brian Chiplin is professor of industrial 
economics at ihe university of Na- 
nngham. - 1 




lilies in which several related & 
pltnes would be considered together 
° f Sodal Affairs Com- 

mittee, has decided to advertise to Hip 

content and orientation of its sdoh- 

wrsar* ,he pubiic£?o " 

reasons "that hgo^'beyand ' 1 the"riraal 

noises we make in favour of all new 

£ZS; raced ,he chiI[ winds of 
economic recession, the 

councils have had to look mor^cK 

at tile tangible results of the work thev 

xs Sa mu ? h « 5 as 

2 / J up » n commercially 

published form and thus filtered 

some n h f (f ,he ncfl J etnic community, 
2JS ® languished un- 

Mhro™ d il ,hc . ring , dust in the British 
‘'mi the ESRC has taken 
,,Si d .? cp towards more selective 
funding through the identification of 

^ such as the future 
of the welfare state, ageing and in 

Sffga n health), ficttcr VEJZ 
of this work is vital. , 

■^ajteatsarjais:' 


a!!*v !f S h!! n iL rally (of ^ hi6h ver T natur- 
ally it has been seen as a part, despite 

o na cu tural isolation^ of 

oPheM £*1 rtUga L the one the 
other) Portuguese has become an in- 
tegral part ofniodcrn language studies 
in a good many of our universities and 

»aS- t - of h !fi her education, 
firlr considerations in mind the 

J-! vofome of Portuguese Studies 
deserves mention and commendation 
l he new journal is to appear once a 

swcarasSi'RS 
srafe^f^sa^ss 

reviews, but also literary SSdS 
and a survey of recent research. These 

in ° f u h,ch are exc mplified 

12,! « h l number / ma rk the journal 
wit as a serious academic undertaking 
One wonders however about thew£ 

^n W cases 

we!la S e S2h Pe , n i! nSUlRr as 

™ *S n^ 8 o“^gTc=e^ 

much to contributions from SI h“ 
Se h pond a mg WOr1 ?- T!lere «anu Kt- 

"SisauriE 

nn P e range of articles, both for todn 


Illsley, spiritedly justified the' Quarter 
%i° U ” iar ' existence: the wide S- 
phnary range of the new committees 
creates a problem in Hpntinn 


persons of the novelists Herculuioaod 
t^a and the poets Cesfirio Verde and 
ressoa comes next, and then the 
natural extension of Portuguese nil- 
ture in Brazil, with articles on the 
novelist Machado de Assis, at present 
jne object of much critical interest, and 
the poet Jorge de Lima. Portuguese 
Africa takes its place with an account 
or journalism in Angola, and Pottu- 
guese colonial history and a curious 
episode from 20th-century Portugal 
are the subjects of two former studies, 
nnaily, and outside Portuguese stu- 
dies as such, there is a closely-argued 
very informative analysis of Ro- 
l- c s ant f his fellows in modem 
French literary theory. TTie contribu- 
tors of these varied and generally 
valuable articles include several estab- 
fished scholars from this country, both 
British and Portuguese, and others 
from Portugal itselfand Brazil. There 
are in addition several reviews of 
books from here and the United 
States, and an impressive list of British 
and Americnn books, and flieses re- 
ccntly completed to British unlveisf- 
ttes. These last two Items cover litera- 
ture, history and the social sdenees 
and the whole of the Portuguese- 
speaking world. 

Professor Heldor Macedo nnd his 
colleagues at King’s College London 
are to be congratulated on launching 
an attractively-produced volume of 
clear academic quality.and commend- 
able 1 aims. Everyone from the broad 
field of Hispanic studies will wish this 
new addition to our academic human- 
ism long life and continuing success. 

Frank Pierce 

Frank Pierce was until recently profa- 
so J °f Hispanic studies at the ihmeakjf 
of Sheffield. 


LaFontaine’s social anthropology sur- 
vey of recent work on the famuy and 
social change; the scope of a recent 
initiative is outlined in Duncan Oallfe’s 

’- 1 -* — — --it nmnomlC 


U " ~ * — *b«= ui me new committep? 

creates a problem in dealino wifk „ 5 •»•*. ». ur . 

academic world where suliect u ! ,liat,ve is outlined to Duncan Oallie s 

boundaries are firmly instituN'nn? Pi e( ^ on soclal change and economic 
^ vu. llfe ('"eluding issues Such as the infor- 

mal economy and future attitudes to 
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me iinciuatng issues suen H5 Utw 

mal economy and future attitudes to 
the work ethic); and essays on recent 
work cover such areas as redundancy, 
self-definitions of health and divisions 
of labour within the household. It is fln 
interdisciplinary mixture that seenis to 
have coherence, though one hopes 
that future issues will also contain 
articles exploring the complex rein* 
tionship between ideology and policy* 
or the processes by which social prob- 
tems are constructed. 

Tile Social Affaire rnrrmillPB hSVC 


rnree years in which to prpve itself; By 
then it Is likely to have become 
essential reading for ail interested in 
policy-oriented social science, and 
should help to discourage discipline* 
fy tunnel-vision. 


John Macniicol 

DrMacnicol is lecturer in social policy 
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^irflndcllo in London, 1934. See review, riglu! 


Christian 

identity 

Modern Theology 

edited by Kenneth Surln 

four times a year 

£15.00 per annum ( individuals) ; 

£30.00 per annum (institutions) 
published by Basil Blackwell 

A new periodical devoted entirely to 
theology is quite an event. Modem 
Theology is an 80-page quarterly, 
edited by Kenneth Surin, whose own 
|dea and creation it has been, and who 
is a member of the religious studies 
department at the College of St Paul 
and St Mary, Cheltenham. 

In his opening statement of policy 
Dr Surin says that the new magazine 
will be non-denominational, andthat it 
will specialize in scholarly' articles 
about theology pertaining to the 
period from the Reformation until now. 
The principal aim would be to promote 
discussion about the interaction be- 
tween Christian theology and philoso- 
phy, science, and history and culture. 
In effect. Modern Theology will seek 
to find material which wflf challenge 
toe rapidly increasing conviction that 
Christian theology, as distinct from the 
study of religion, no longer forms part 
of the mainstream of western cultural 
life apd thought. This inevitably re- 
quires work of a high order: mere 
scholarship, in the old-fnshioncd sense * 
of linguistic skills and a knowledge of 
arcane sources, m> longer guarantees a 
hearing, and the nresent-day genera- 
tion of theological writers has few, if 
any, equivalents of people like Nicho- 
las Berdyaev or Simone Weil. World- 
wide, the cent re of theoiogicnl atten- 
tion seems to move between liberation 
theology - the study of the public role, 
if any, of Christianity in political 
change - and Christology, the more 
private but just as passionate discus- 
sion of claims that Jesus Christ was 
God and Man. The Vatican has recent- 
ly condemned experimental theology 
in both areas, and sooner or Inter 
Modern Theology will have to reflect 
the tension. For the moment, howev- 
er, Dr Surin has concentrated on the 
equally harsh problems set for Christ- 
ian theology, and for religion as such, 
by philosophical analysis. 

Modem Theology deserves to suc- 
ceed. One handicap that it will have to 
overcome is the fact that any purely 
tlieologic^jqyrnaj .i^Kl to 

survive if it nfls no basic constituency m 


a particular church. The ecumenical 
movement has made little difference to 
this situation: people still find it easier 
to read theology in the church-context 
to which they are accustomed. To take 


nevtew all rely on their own 
ips of. Roman Catholic supports. 

Epworth Review can call on 
hodist loyalty, and the Ernniiinwv 


Methodist loyalty, and Ihe Expository 
Times retains the long-established 
affection of the disappearing Free 
Churches. Such journals do not find it 
easy to attract the majority of the 
ordained ministry, which perhaps 
reads less than it did, finds reviews 
expensive, and in any case gains little 
relief from its pastoral anxieties in 
other people's more abstract intellec- 
tual difficulties. On the basis of toe 
three issues which have so far 
appeared It looks as though Kenneth 
Sunn is hoping to find an audience of 
Christian intellectuals who arc familiar 
with modem philosophy as well as with 
contemporary writing on religion, but 
who also cling to the hope thnt it is still 
possible to construct n systematic 
Christian theology. He is hardly aim- 
ing at the general reader, even of 
theology, but although much of his 
material is scared to the specialist. It is 
not recharclid in the style of some oF 
the articles which appear in the Journal 
of Theological Studies , . a periodical 
which, book reviews apart, lacks a 
convincing image. 

This question of imugc, of building 
up a personality for the new journal, is 
nil important. One of Modem 
Theology’s contemporaries, Neiv 
Blackfriars, has always had a 
“strong" personality, because its 
editors have identified willingly with 
many of the more embattled theologic- 
al positions in the Roman Catholic 
Church. Similarly, Modern Theology 
needs its own distinctively new 
“theological" , personality. What 
emerges from its pages so far is a 
vigorous struggle by the defenders of 
Christian theology to break out from 
the stifling pressures of philosophy. So 
far, we have had only one article on ihe 
religious dimension in literature, and 
that tied, predictably, to F. R. Lcnvis. 
More in this area might strengthen the 
Image. 

John Kent 


1 hi- War hook oft hi- Itrflhli r'lrsuidi-llii 

Sorieh 

t-dltL-d lij Jennifer Lnri.ii 

■ ikc a year 

Ll.Sfl mlt annum 

published by (Ik- iirm*li hnndvll.i 

SiiLicty 

Alnm-.t fitly years at l cl uTSTT 
Pir.iudcllii's plays .,re still iuii.irk.ihly 
P’ •jml.tr in Britaui as well as in li.dy. 
1 lie frcqiiL-my uf a mat cur pnnliM intis 
in this CdUlilrv has been put lien In rly 
striking, ami for u iuui-Liii>1i*|| nriic'r 
the number of professional juoiIiic- 
linn.lias also been relatively high. ^ el 
most academic work on die author 
does uni do much to account fur this 
popularity. Mainly because of his 
strongly philosophical churiicur, 
Pirandello's critics have concentrated 
on the content uf his plays, ami had 
liitic to siiy nlhmt dramatic form ami 
effect. 

Hie Pirandello Society's Yearbook, 
which first appeared in iwi, has set 
out to hriiljic this gup hcluvcii 
academic study and the inicrcsls of the 
t heat re-going public, liy discern raping 
the “tendency toward ciinicnl discus- 
sion” and focusing on questions of 
■■structure and dr. mimic value". The 
resuh is a journal with u mixed und 
occasionally uneven character, hut 
which makes a refreshing and original 
contribution both to Italian and io 
theatre studies. 

The bulk of the first Tour issues 
consists of scholarly articles of a more 
or less literary kind on all aspects of 
Pirandello's work, and by Italian as 
well ns British academics. They in- 
clude u fair amount of conventional 
literary history, especially the Italian 
contributions, side by side with 
structural, semiotic and Lacanian 
analyses. "Hie standard is generally 
speaking high, although one or two 
contributions might best have been left 
unpublished, and one might wish on 
occasion for a greater degree of edito- 
rial control . A good feature of the 
Yearbook is its willingness to publish 
short pieces of Tour pages nr so, and 
some of the longer articles might 
profitably have been reduced to tnis 
length. 

For the literary specialist, I think, 
the most interesting parts of toe Jour- 
nal are toe contributions by, or Inter- 
views with, professionals or specialists 
on the theatrical side. Jennifer Lorch’s 
interviews with a leading Pirandello 


actor and a leading Pirandello trans- 
lator are particularly enlightening, 
both about Pirandello's plays nnd 
about the British theatre, for which the 


both about Pirandello's plays nn 


plays seem to present peculiar difficul- 
ties. Apart from this the journal con- 
tains a large number of minor items: 
book reviews, reviews of Pirandello 
productions in England and Italy, 
reports of conferences, bibliographies 


and indices, and pieces on small-scale 
topics such as “Pirandello in Poland". 
While some of these read on occasion 


rather like a school mngnzinc (do wc 
really need a report on the annual 
Italian Day of the University of Liver- 
pool Italian department?), a lot of 
useful and interesting informntion is 
collected together, especially in the 
theatre reviews. 

If some might wonder whether 
Pirandello merits a British journal all 
to himself, the Yearbook justifies itself 
by the new avenues it opens up in its 
field, and by doing the sort or things 
that longer-established, more easily 
journals generally would noLdo. It is a 
low-hudget publication, $pcd, pre- 
sumably, by departmental secretaries, 
nnd not particularly attractive to look 
at. But it has improved in this 
respect, and new office technology 
should allow it to improve further still. 

David Robey 

David Robey Is a fellow of Wolfson 
College, Oxford. 


John, Kent f$ ptofasw- of lhf^fp^ m feM.fp.qr tinra. 
the University of Bristol. 1 be all Aspects of i 


Longman and Sage have both 
announced journals to be launched 
next spring. Open Learning, edited by 
David Grugeon, will be published 
three times a year by Longman and will 
be concerned with distance (caching 
and training. From Sage comes the 
European Journal of foinniunication , 
edited by Jay G. Blunder. Karl Erik 
Rosengrcn and Denis McQuail. Pub- 
. IfeM/pur tinyaj.il year, its suite, will 
be all aspects of nrass communication. 
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CAMBRIDGE JOURNAL OF ECONOMICS 

Managing Editor 
Ann Newton 

Ibfur/rc 9 <lyii5), -I i viuc.s. S3 1.00 (( IK)f$7t.OO (QwncnM 

CONTRIBUTIONS TO POLITICAL 
ECONOMY 

Editors: John Eatwell. Murray Milgate and Giancario De Vivo 

Volume 4 II9B5). I Issue. £ 10.00 «.I.K}J $.16.00 (Ouenuvi&) 

-SaSS past 

INTERNATIONAL JOURNAL OF THE 
SOCIOLOGY OF LAW 

„ Editor: Maureen Cain 

Volume 13 (1985), 4 Issues. S33.00 (UK) I $77.00 (Oucnens) 
polhlcal science, and agihropolofly 

JOURNAL OF ADOLESCENCE 

Editor: John Coleman 

Volume 8 (1985), 4 issues. £2930 (U.K.)/$ 75.00 (Overseas) 
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SampJo copies are available from the Journals Marketing Dapt.. 
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THE TIMES HIGHER 
EDUCATION 
SUPPLEMENT 

Reviews of new science and technology 
journals are due to be published in the 
September 27 issue of the T.H.E.S. 


THE QUARTERLY JOURNAL OF 

SOCIAL AFFAIRS 

% ~~~ 

The Quarterly Journal of Social Affairs is the journal of the 
Social Affairs Committee of the Economic and Social Research 
Council, It aims to stimulate serious consideration of complex 
social issues with international impact by disseminating research 
findings, reviews nnd discussion in central areas of social sci- 
ence. It covers social psychology, sociology, social administra- 
tion, welfare economics, social anthropology, demography and 
social history, in whicli the Social Affairs Committee finances ' 
research. 
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A common 
project 

lilsfori hi id Alithntpidngi 
eUilcd by Francois Haring, I.uteKe 
Vulcdsi hikI iNhiIuii IViuhlfl 

Vr ,,f l ,;n Is l* r ' ■ 'Imilf 

t.iJU Hi per x illume < individ usds ) ; 
t7(i.fX* pc r volume I instiiui inns) 
piihlislialln I l;tnu>ml Acink-inic 


fciuh i 'Mie of this journal i> ileiorei! [«■ 
jijui riii-uliir ilicfiH'ol niiiiiiiiliniL'resi m 
iiiMuriiins siml .milin)|Hi| ( ieis<s. Hiulir 
nr nine iinieles are led off with' 
Mmsiaiifistl si n,l vidii.ihle mtroiltkiioji 
■' FUfM filiioi ilhcii'isijij! ihc Mjne 
Vi . . *' r, „ 111 die me in iiuesinin. 

Hi in is followed hi sm esionsiie hih- 
hMniphy (fhii„i!l, by die ilurd j SMlc 
n lim dinmflcd io a uuiie brief and 
ulinsyntr.uie afrerllimmlio. Each 
number is. I lien. elTeilivelv u hunk in 
its own riglir. 

rile llieine of Hie first three issues 
.W™ 1 ? (JVMures ( edited hv 

■ftini-f lande Seliivuiil. The Dhfour.se 
"f /.nil Itfducil by Sully I liiiniihrv v.sj 
jj, Illness feililed ' hv 

blsire Alice): die next issue will he on 
(.nit, ■erne Memories. The overall edi- 
ims uf i J, L . j l ,i,n, .il are closely assVi. 
.lied will] die Annsilcs croup, and .slate 
in I heir preface (hui they wish (he 
journal (n allow ‘‘anthropologists and 
Ins ion a ns to come t needier on 
project and pursue what ihen becomes 
F** 1 "*- sMi.fronriiifi 
j.^m,-, l j li<L,r i tn V ;,nd cntssin F iheir qiies" 
ihe linbl' fl ,* re . PH^iniu together , 

1 tu l5Ui l fs flieir uuiitirv". 

, ™f 5C "re laudable rums', and will 
jJP“ h !, i Jnw to evolve. So far 

«S!.i , | J,0rS f -“ m onc discipline arc r 

' anously sensitive to the other, hut h 


t isilkoi (Ik- ilcielopnieni n] 

prnieii Indeed, as S.illv 

rliimpliieu remarks, du- re is sumi- 
dancer of hist. iris ally-minded aiulim- 
I'.'li'i'ists and itii(|ir(ipu|i. 2 *\ - minded 
iiistoriaiis sailme riL'Ilt |i;ist e.ieii oilier, 
-mee each side is searching for whai 
ttie oilier finds iiiisalisfiieiuiv m dieir 
,m " discipline. Neither edirors n„ r 
comriluiicirseonlrnni direeilv theenis- 
temolocieal and niethodnlugieal issues 
tlisii divide and unite the two disci- 
plines. nrohahlv quite rightlv. but 
some nf i he articles iiliisiratesimplv the 
value ol a pcrniam-nt ilia log ul-' he- 
I'vcen them. 

Ironically, many of the articles hi 
hiMoiisins tsike a synchronic persnee- 
m-e. while Mune nf the anihropuluisis 
pf.ice greaier euipJiasis <in process ami 

irjinsfi.rmain.il. The issue on Gestures 
Inis coniribuiiom, only by historians, 
who neccswirily rely heavily n,i the 
>HH. iconic Jorni (die issue is copiously 
illiisiriitetl): the two themes edited hi- 
am impolopisis invite n more proces- 
Mial approach. Ii is unfortunate ihnt 
iiiunv of the enn Hi but ions hy French 
nisi. irrnns assume wiihow further rc- 
lieciion (hat "lusiory" ci|iinls Euro- i 
’can historv . and that in Inuh French ‘ 
to he* K- atK nr l 1t ' a,cd| y nssumed 1 

However, overall die journal has < 
inuLh to rec.unniend it. The themes so J 
anr | vi,r,,, y ,,f ‘-■'■Ploratii.i, . v 
■uid the format chosen allows relatively ;i 
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. .. 7. i ■ 1 rLceni research 

« n n particular issue. Whether it will 

Sr u - m °- C sut,sl:i »‘ial dialogue 
between historians and andimpoL- 
ists than that already encouraged m 
cx'snng joumiils remains to he seen 
Probably its most distinctive feature is 

to provide a repulnr unniu 


_ <, — ««». .c.ive icaiure IS 

n..hr rOV - de a r ^ u,nr venue for the 
pub lienuon of French research for an 
Enclrsii-speakiPg audience, a function 
ig^lvmarred hy the indifferent nual- 


Rates of 
return 

Economics of Education Review 
edllcd by Elchanan Cohn 
four times a year 

S35.0O per annum (individuals): 
wo.OO per annum (institutions) 
piibhshed by Pergamon Pr ess 

^™^ n0miGS of educa, ion makes an 

mrnr o!" 8 of thc develop- 

knowledce. In the 
l did not exist a" an 
C S J ,bjc ^ : b y lhe mid-1960s ir 
was being desen bed by Professor Har- 
ry Johnson as one of the major new 
developments in thinking about econo- 

!h S, w 5 r - °y thc mid-1980s it 
has nil but died out in Britain as n 

amon? bie'hi? 115 acadcmlc research: 
among the big names several have 

moved over to labour economics. J fcw 


"«*»MHnons. and the 
fhic t? n of a few articles in Frcucli. 
This is probably the most significant 


mid iiinuvative aspect of the journal, 
mid a diiilugue between Franc, iphnm- 
and Angltiphone seliolarsliip js as 
much in need of development as that 

ihemselvc. 1 ^ 1 * 1 ^ and ‘'iillirnpoltigy 

1 1 must be added, however, that the 
journal is nstonishingly expensive. A 
umck ionk at comparable journals in 
the field (Pusi ,md Present. Les 
Anmdes. Compmniw Studies in Sncic- 
iy and History. Historv Workshop 
Juiiniul) indicates that this price is 
wildly mu of line, at least intifeTcem 
.md in some instances .IfK) n C r cent 
uglier than the subscription rates for 
thisi journals. I enn imagine few 
anthropology and history denari- 

lihnrv n^ dy faced hy cuts in dieir 

nl«L UJ 1 ri,, . ,lirLes - recommending a 
^sutacnpUflii of this magnitude 
without very serious consider:) ton. 

Olivia Harris 

Olivia Harris is senior lecturer in 
Izotov at Goldsmiths' College. 
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a\ h a lateffi™ new l ournal8 may be reviewed In m7s 


Advertising Law and Practice 
edited by Richard Lawson 
six times a year 
published by Frank Cass 

Computer Law and Practice; the 
Journal of computer and 
communications law 
edited by Stephen Saxby 
six times a year 
published by Frank Cass 


Journal of Social and Economic 
studies 

edited by Durganad Slnha 

four times a year 

published by Sage Publlcallons (India) 

MultfIJngua 
edited byJ.C. Sager 
four times a year 
published by Mouton 


S!S!!! X U ; |C R0vlew ThB Op®™ Quarterly 

edited by Nigel Osborne edited by Sherwln a nd Irene Sloan 

n ' w i U h ' l! m S er o{ ,SSU0S P 0f volume tour times a year 

published by Harwood Academic published by North Carolina University 

«... . . Press 


have sought the safet^^rmSIfall! 
economic theory, a few more w 

educatin' t ! ,e r r directi °n towards 
educaucnal policy analysis. It is no 

longer an attractive subject for PliD 
■‘ U f^' 5 e flndrTlosl °f ‘he research that 
L* P lac 5 consists of routine 

empirical studies sponsored by the 
Manpower Services Commission or 

Sdence^n^ 6111 ° f Educn,ion and 
f n Jhi nCC ui° ^ u PP Qrt some currently 
fashionable view about whether or not 
^icular educational activities are 
prodding value for money. 

In thc United States thc economics 

tonger ««bli^cd 

gWMS.LE 

aIS °f e „*E er, f nce on both sides of the 
• ^m , 1C? course, the geneS 
problems of funding social icienw 
research in this country. Interdiscinlin- 
nry studies and those on the frinses of 

lw%Tard1m P, - neShaW had 8 P a8rticu - 
iarl) hard time in recent years. Howev- 


T.H.E.S. Reprint Service 

‘Reviews of New Science 
Journals’ 

fsSSSiSS^^^Si 


| gain a foothold m the United States 

the svs n tem n h a B m ' 0bvi . t ? usi y tb e size of 
the system has something to do with it 

but one suspects that the greater 

oompeiitivencss of American univerci- 

Iim makes them much more open to 

.RS^ ta ' h,n,ht ^ , ■ 

artides by US authors, three by British 
authors, one from The Netherlands 
and one from India. Of these nearly a 
half are concerned in one S o! 
another with the relationship between 
education and earnings and about b 
quarter deal with factors which influ- i 

vSJ? i h ? e . ducat,0nnl decisions of indi- 
vidual students and pupils. Apart from 

SLTS" of the be,d hy diS 

uished elder statesmen of the subject 
virtually all the articles are empTriSi 
SOm o f- x,ent statistical or cc^- 
in^if T 1 PdU[Cians who doubt the- 
JU 1 l,ectl J al rigour of new fads in the 
social sciences must be reassured to 

cJnT J? •S n •*«"Si 5 

'hat indlvduals (ram Ta 

™™Tin 8r SruXV S ^ S 
,o b ' nef i' 

nomtsts who have to think of rh#*ir 
academic reputations. ‘ h Ir s 


Defense Analysis 
edited by Martin Edmonds 

four times a year 
published by Brassey Defence 
Publishers (Pergamon) 

Development Policy Review: the 
journal of the Overseas 

Development Institute 

edited by John Howell and 
Sheila Page 
twice a year 
published by Sage 

tour times a year 
published by Longman 

English Today 
edited by Tom McArthur 
Four times a year 

Preas hed by Cambrid 0 0 University 

frii r .-51 an -r Manaflement Journal 
edited by Tom Milne 
three times a year 
published by Basil Blackwell 


Perspectives In American History 
edited by Bernard Ballyn, Donald 
Fleming and Stephan Thernstrom 
once a year 

Pressed by ^ ambr, dge Unlverslly 

Phonology Yearbook 
edited by Colin Ewen and John 
Anderson 
once a year 

published by Cambridge University 
Press 

Places: a quarterly Journal of 
environmental design 
edited by Donlyn Lyndon 
tourtlmesayear 
published by MIT Press 

Proceedings of the English 
Association North 
edited by Vincent Newey 
once a year 

published by Liverpool University 
Press 


puonsned by Basil Blackwell Pr O , M8 ,o n a,Ne 0 „ g enc 6 ;al M m.! 

K»;.s r - QeorB6Hi1 ^ s»4ssssar 

a#Jli.^ _ TAtiu 


^r^Zr 0rQBHBr 

edited by William Baker 

twice a year 

ESP*** by Dr Baker at West 
Midlands College, Gorway 
Walsall WS1 3BD Y 

Financial Accountability and 

Puhiir 5T e ? tin Qovernm ent8, 

rS? e 7 i ^ 8flndChBr, « 0 a 

edited by John R. Perrin 
twice a year 
published by Blackwell 


~ J ,W| M> VMIIlUfl anu 

TonyDugdale 

six times year «• 

published by Frank Cass 

Teaching and Teacher Education: 
an international Journal of research 
and 8tudles 
•edited by N.L. Gage 
tourtlmesayear 
published by Pergamon Press 


published by Blackwell Women’s Studies Newsletter 

edited by Kay Day 

btlUatlves: the journal of the Centre twlce a year 

tor Employmen 1 Initiatives published by the Workers' Educational 

edited by Colin Ball Association 
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G, L, Williams 

sS 

® f Qf, Education ’ 


■ , — “7 wuiiii nail 

six times a year 
published by Longman 

i^J^ncyLawand Practice 

s^tlmes a^ear ael Qrlff,tha 
published by Frank Cass 


Mjr mo rvuinoio uuuv 

Association 

Word and Image: a Journal of 
verbal/visual enquiry 
edited by John Dixon Hunt 
tour times a year 
published by T aylor & Francis 

Written Communication: a 

niiartorlu i ' l. 


Joumafof ArtandArtEducatinn Written Communication:? 

edited by Jennl BoswelNJonea and f uartBr ly Journal of research, . 

Ismail Saray Jones and theory and application 

tourtlmesayear edited by Stephen P. White and 

published by And, io Swanfleld John A. Daly • • 
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by Geoffrey Crossick 

The Collected Essays of Asa Urlegs 
volume one: Words, Numbers, 

Places, People 

volume two: Images, Problems 
.Standpoints, Forecasts 
Harvester Press, O UK I each 
ISBN li 7If)KiKM4(J and Ii5 in j 

Was I alone in finding Asa liriugs's 
rcccnt /j Social Historv of Hngland an 
essent wily disappointing work, in spire 
of Us elegance and breadth? it was a 
disappointment precisely because it 
failed to convey that sense of vitality 
jiiid innovation that has made socinl 
history so interesting over the last 
ii .ume of decades . mu! of which Briggs 
was himself a pioneer. Ilrese two 
vi ill lines of coll, -iied essays heir, me 
unde i si a lie I why that mnhiiions work 
look the form tli.it il did. and why I had 
expened s.» inncli more ot ii. 

I lu re is eonliniinig leiisinu in Ami 
B riggs s work between tile desires 1 „ 
he both ;in academic innovator and an 
essayist, lie comments, in an affec- 
tionate discussion of Ci. M. Young, 
that “the essay was his idenl form", and 
that is a medium very attractive to 
Hnggs himself. We glimpse it again in u 
connected essay on G. Kl. Trevelyan. 
OI ! c . which admires more than it can 
cnticizein the work of a quintessential- 
ly fcnghsh historian who believed in 
“the poetry of history” and its appeal 
to a wider reading public. I sensed an 
envy for Trevelyan’s freedom to in- 
dulge in less than academic history, in 
a more deeply felt e vocation of a social 
past. It is a freedom that Briggs is too 
clearly denied, and which he would 
deny himself. Yet that style of the 
essayist dominates many of these 
pieces. 

It is a style evident in “The Sense of 
Place , a fairly slight piece which 
encapsulates the author j« distinctive 
concern to explore history less through 
analytical schema than through an 
attentiveness to thc specificity of par- 
ticular places at particular moments in 
their past, and to set that within the 
jarger context of historical change. 
The outcome is essays in which those 
details and images that convey the 
textures of a place or a time set the 
prevailing mood, and it is a recurrent 
characteristic of Asa Briggs's work - 
see his collections Victorian People. 
Victorian Cities , and Chartist Studies. 

Or read the fine brief essay here on 
Ebonczer Elliott, and enjoy the way it 
gives shnrp definition to a figure 
normally dismissed in a phrase as the 

Running 

debate 

The BBC: thc first fifty years . 

by Asa Briggs ( 

Oxford University Press, £I7.5fl I 

ISBN 019212971 6 ! 


BOOKS 

A search for new questions 



Asa Briggs 


V\ c °n C r : fifty years is a 

spin-off from Lord Briggs’s monu- 
mental history of British brond- 
caslmg, four volumes of which have so 
far appeared, it also covers some of the 
same ground as his book. Governing 
the BBC, published in 1979. The pur- 
pose of the present volume, however, 
which, like its predecessors, is based 
on primary sources largely from BBC 
archives, is, by contrast, with thc 
history of broadcasting, less with ques- 
tions of structure and organization 
than with “longer-term views", it is 
intended as an interpretative history 
with an explicitly comparative dimen- 
sion, although the main contrast drawn 
is between the public service ethos of 
broadcasting predominant in this 
country and the commercial ethos 
prevalent in the United States. 

The BBC: the first fifty years is as 
much a work of namulvemstary as of 
analysis, and, inevitably, an exercise in 
nostalgia which will delight those, siifch 
as myself, who grew up with Unde 
Mac, Bill nnd Ben, and Muffin the 
Mule. It is at the same time, however, 
a celebration of the British broadcast- 


mental history of British brond- 


Corn Law rhymer. These arc enjoy- 
able essays, as are the pieces linking 
““w and history. The well-known 
Middlemarch and thc Doctors" is 
here, but so too is a less enduring 
discussion of Shiriev and an unex- 
pected exploration of “Trollope the 
Traveller”. In the same vein oflllumi- 
nating and erudite essay writing we 
find three studies of historians - 
’ oung and Trevelyan, (nit also C.ilhcr- 
to Freyrc. 

If it is that essayist’s stance which 
explains something of the form and 
style of A Social History of England, it 
is some oE the other pieces which 
explain why I had anticipated more 
adventure from that book. Asa Briggs 
has time and again been an innovative 
historian, pressing issues and themes 
long before they had become fashion- 
nblc. His innovations have been of a 
special kind. It has been the questions 
he asks and the connections he sug- 
gests that are new rather than his 
sources and methods, for these remain 
fairly traditional. Some of that innova- 
tive work is here, above all pieces 
conveying that insistent concern to 

attack from an unholy alliance of 
Philistines and economizers. What is 
quite striking, in a historical perspec- 
tive, is thc almost unchanging nature 
of the debate on broadcasting front its 
earliest days. The recent dispute over 
the licence fee settlement should in- 
deed have sharpened this debate - one 
of priorities within the BBC. Is its 
primary purpose the pursuit of enter- 
tainment or quality - nnd to whnt 
extent can it still pursue both aims in a 
straitened economic climate? 

Such questions were, of course, 
easier to resol ve in thc early days of the 
BBC led, ns it was, by the supremely 
sclf-amfidcnt Rcitli. The BBC “must 
not", pronounced Rcith, “be used for 
entertainment purposes alone. He 
who prides himself on giving what he 
thinks the public want is often creating 
a fictitious demand for lower standards 
which he will then satisfy". The edicts 
of such cultural guardians as Lord 
Reitli and Sir William Haley, redolent 
as they are of the epoch of BBC 
monopoly and shared cultural assump- 
tions, would hardly be possible in the 
more sceptical and relativist cultural 
climate of today. Indeed, the BBC’s 
task in a period of cultural fragmenta- 
tion and moral uncertainly is scarcely 
onc to be envied. It is perhaps for this 
reason that thc great debate on thc 
priorities of the BBC has been so 
conspicuous by its absence, and that 
there are no latter-day successors to 
Reith and Haley prepared to expound 
their own philosophy of what public 
service broadcasting should be seeking 
to achieve. 

There is, perhaps, nq.pjiq.jJPjltMi/i, 
equipped than Lord Briggs to offer a 


root political history in social analysis 
that looks less impressive now precise- 
ly because it has become common- 
place. I was struck by bow early were 
two of his best-known articles “The 
Background of Parliamentary Reform 
in Three English Cities, 11130-1832" 
and “Social Structure and Politics in 
Birmingham and Lyons, 1825-1848’’. 
The cvidenr weaknesses in these pieces 
is or rar less significance now ilvin ihc 

J? ft! werc puhiislwd in 

me I.itc-l940s they were directing 
historians towards a comparative 
urbHn social history little practised in 
this country. In another sphere sec 
"The Language of Class In Early 
Nineteenth Century England", an eru- 
dite article that describes more than ii 
analyses yet survives repealed read- 

in £ S, r Mo "°^ 1 r 1 ' i! has never been 
satisfactorily followed up, and remains 
essentia] reading. 

This is the other side of Asa Briggs's 
work, a determined desire to play an 
innovative role within history. Other 
dimensions of that search for new 
questions are referred to in the pre- 
faces to the two volumes - prefaces 

restatement of that philosophy and of 
its contemporary implications. The 
BBC: the first fifty years does not quite 
achieve that mm, although it provides 
much of the material for such n 
restatement. 

A second theme which runs right 
through thc history of thc BBC is the 
relationship between politics nnd 
broadcasting. Indignantly rejecting n 
request from the BBC in 1924 that he 
avoid politics nnd religion in a broad- 
cast talk, Bernard Shaw replied (hat 
"Politics and religion are the only 
things I eVer talk about. They are the 
only things worth talking about”. In 
1926, the General Strike faced the 
BBC with a challenge to its independ- 
ence from Winston Churchill who 
wanted to commandeer thc corpora- 
tion "for thc duration". Rcitli suc- 
ceeded in vindicating the BBC's inde- 
pendence, but at some considerable 
cost. It was, we ienm. Rcith himself 
who suggested to Stanley Baldwin the 
words which he was to use with such 
effect in Ills broadens! appeal lo the 
nation, "l nm a man of pence. I am 
longing and working and praying for 
pence, but 1 will not surrender the 
safety and the security of the British 
Constitution". At the same time, 
Reitli did not allow the strikers to pul 
their case, and, ot the Gnveminc tit’s 
request, he delayed an appeal for 
compromise by the Primate unlit the 
strike was over. These events gave to 
the BBC its aura of being an organ of 
the "establishment", something which 
it has never quite lost. 

Since then, radio and television have 
made a* considerable impact mpon ^the •“ 
political landscape, favouring some 


which, incidentally, provide a brief 
intellectual autobiography, iliouuh 
one strangely lacking in any self- 
criticism. These dimensions nrc barely 
represented. in these essays and arti- 
cles, hut think of the importance of 
Victorian Cities ( L963) for the develop- 

men! of lirnan hictnm !■« ii. 1 


, . kAi'm in Lahoin History (I%m 
which he edited with John SnviJlc in 
the early days of (lie regeneration of 
Him subject. 

These then are my two nbiding 
impressions from reading these two 
volumes: Briggs the innovator and 
Briggs the essavist. It is a tension that 
makes the collection both enjoyable 
an . d ^ rdin £‘ If some of the pieces 

nnhfW-i?M n a ^ (P BrticLI, arly on 
public health) have been so overtaken 

by later scholarship Hint they are of 

limiterl inroraer iho — 


cant a historian Asa Briggs has been 
over the last thirty-five years. That is 
one reason why his revision of most of 
the pieces here $ccms unnecessary. 


7 Lloyd GeorgeV Michae ! Ftol B ul 
broadcasting may also have done more 
to reshape the very fundamentals of 
political debate than is generally rec- 
ognized. Is it mere coincidence that the 
lust thirty years, n period in which 
television hns come to dominate the 
polnical process, has also been one in 
which pnrty allegiances have steadily 
crumbled, and electoral volatility has 
undermined the traditional certainties 
of academic psophology? One would 
hove welcomed' Lord Briggs’s com- 
ments on the precise nature of that 
strange symbiosis between broadcast- 
ing and politics. 

It is a pity that Lord Briggs docs not . 
venture further thnn 1972 inhis discus- 
sion. The 1970s will perhaps be seen as 
the last decade in which the broadcast- 
ing authorities could face the rum re 
with confidence, innocent of the im- 
plications of advances in comm uti Icn- 
tions technology which could be bring- 
ing the "age or -broadcasting” to n 
close. Here also onc could have wished 
that Lord Briggs would linve given us 
his own analysis together with his 
prognostications Tor the future. 

Still, it is n reflection of its author’s 
astonishing versatility and scope that 
one finishes this excellent nnd Ihought- 

? revoking book asking for more. For 
he BBC: the first fifty years stimulates 
an appetite which it docs not wholly 
satisfy. 

Vernon Bogdanor 

VeriibiT Bogdanor ‘is 'd fellow ’ of 
Brasenose College , Oxford. 


Hie pruictJuic j s licit jli,, i mkwl-WuI. 
fin jlihtnitdi ihc urigiiKiN luve been 
intpi<t\ud in pl.uvi h\ sharpening nf 
argunitiitnr .m uildiimn utikr.nl. iheir 

■■vvi.il! areurjii.il is I use been 

•ilti-reii in .i Mil.si.miisc,- fa* hum u, i a k c 
.M.CIIIIII1 of subsequent rcscaidi. VVhv 
s l , " ,l IJ they ha sv been? One dues mil 
lurn lo .1 major historian - ., collected 
essay, lo ]ji„| out wfi.ii h c „„«• wishes 
he h ui written ihiziv or more st.irs 
ago. 

The attempt ai revision makes one 
realize what has not been revised. The 
important ankles oil Birmingham that 
nominate the litM nf (Ih-m- volumes 
cannot really take account ■>] the hudv 
of work that now challenges the 
assumption of li.innonimis felurions 
between iti.istels ami men in the 
sitiiili- sculi- iiniiiMries nf ihnt cits. He 
recognizes ili.ii iheic lire oilier views 
in. mini now mi the existence uf har- 
mony, ;md chances ‘in a social suiting 
of I his character in the oriinnal lo “in 
a social setting perceived to lie of this 
elinr.icler’ in the revised version. Yet 
die iwn for nm In lions have quite dilfe- 
rcm implications - the first is about 
social structure .inti the second about 
ideology - and the attempt to take 
account of recent work in this wav 
without recasting die arguments of the 
articles in question is ultimately un- 
wise. 1 

These revisiuns are not only unwise 
they nrc unnecessary. Many or these 
pieces are important and lasting con- 
tributions to the development official 
history in Britain, and those that arc 
not are generally enjoyable if less 
enduring essays. Collected essays arc a 
risky enterprise for an author, but 
these proved both instructive and 
enjoyable reading. They sneak with a 
distinctive historical voice. 

Dr Crossick is senior lecturer in historv 
at the Universit y of Essex. 

LANGUAGE ACQUISITION 
OF A BILINGUAL CHILD 

Alvino E. Fantinl 

A Bodoliogulstlc analytb of language 
acquisition based oa the longitudinal 
observation of one child, bilingual in 
Spanish and English. Datn mre 
coUernd on ibe chfld's Bjwecfc through 
dbry notes, tape recordings made at | 
regular Intervals' fnom With to nga I 

ten. The study concludes that (he child I 
beglni differentiation almoil 
Immediately upon contact with two 
language systems, that Ihb 
differentiation Is tsclHlatcd by the 
sepfifBle use of etch language In thc 
environment and Hint the child Is 
capabh of complete code-switching u 
early as the ege of two years and eight 
Dontbi. 
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MODELLING AND • 
ASSESSING SECOND 
LANGUAGE ACQUISITION 

Kenneth Hyltaistam and Manfred 
Pienemann ( eds .) 

This booJt forms an Invaluable 
reference work for all [cachets of 

second languages and resenrehen in 
lhe field of 12 acquisition. 

The first section of the book dbcuiiei 
lhe contribution tint modem rereaivh 
into L2 acquisition hns to mhfco In the 
curriculum development process and 
In particular thc book provides the 
reader with arguments for and against 
lhe various approaches to teaching. 

In the second part of thc book thc 
contributors concern tiicmelvcs with 
lhe various assessment tests and their 
validity, discussing Hum in particular 
on psycholInguUtic grounds. They also 
discuss the political function of such 
assessment nnd how tests sm used or 
abused in many different contexts 
around the world. 
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Crime on 
her mind 

Criminal Women: aula blog ruphlral 

accounts 

Milled by Pal Carl cn 
Polity Press. £16.50 and £4.95 
ISBN 0745 ft (HJS 7 5 and (HISS' 3 

There are so few British books on 
female offenders (hat any new publica- 
tion is welcome. Criminal Women is 
particularly welcome as four of its 
authors- Jenny Hicks. Josic O'Dwyer 
Diana Christina and Chris Tchaikrivs- 
ky - are ex-prisoners, and much of the 
material is a uiu biographical. Three of 
the essays focus on the women's entry 
into crime and their subsequent cri- 
minal careers. The fourth undines one 
woman's passage through the prison 
system. Pm Carlen, n lecturer in 
criminology, provides a theoretical 
introduction and editorial-like cmn- 
mems through three of die essays. The 
book there lure combines narrutivc 
wiili polemic mid theory. 

At the narrative level n is excellent. 

" c are taken through such criminal 
avenues as burglary, shoplifting and 
forgery. We share the women's sense 
of excitement and fun in the com mis- 
siou of their crimes and also, in rite 
end. [heir boredom with it. It is this 
boredom which is the more puzzling. It 
leads Gins Tchaikovsky, for example, 
to soy that "at the arrest ... I was 
simply relieved that it was all over”. 
The polemical rone of the book derives 
from the fact that all of the authors are 
involved m the pressure group 
Women in Prison” which is cam- 
paigning for improved conditions in 
women s prisons and for alternatives 
to impnsonmern. (The full manifesto 
is included in an appendix.) The book 
rs primarily an indictment of the prison 
system .Though only one of the essays 
(and a five-page conclusion) are exph'- 
citiy about imprisonment, the others 
?annot avoid .it since.it is part of the 
ex-primers'- Ufe histofy. P “ • ■ 

^*8? presented of women's 
prisons is of violent, frightening and 
damaging places. In Josie O'Dwyer’s 
words, they are places where "explicit 
violence will gain credit for its perpet- 

22? and *? ere a known capacity for 
violence is the necessary currency for 
eRlcient healthy survival". This is 

S™ sd -ty Diana Christina's 
account of her first days In an 
approved school. Jennie Hicks focuses 
0n . ,h « women in prison are 
controlled. In Durham H Wing the 

Securily ? rison for women, 

l 


open pnsiin. wnineii were "ilnsdv 
regulated, huili nhysieullv and meiiMf- 
ly Hundreds of petty niles. violation 
ofiinynf llieni jwtssilifv re mi I ling in jus* 
■ir pay mid privileges, ensured that 
women never forgot dull they were in 
PJE ls, - >n "-- s| ®ff ate described by 
Chris feliaikuvsky as treating "nil 

OriSODiTs if lli.»»' u..» . 1.1... I _<■ 


. iivuiiiiK Mil 

prisoners as if they were some kind of 
sub-species . . . [the staff) were cruel, 
mocking, loathsome, abnormal, de- 
ferential. conformist half-wits''. 

As an outsider, it i\ impossible to 
reject outright such a picture. It is how 
these women experienced imprison- 
ment. Rut just as there is no typical 
criminal woman (one of the main 
points of the hook), there can be no 
typical prison experience. Further 
even within these highly critical 
accounts, turning points occurred in 
prison: for example . through Diana 
Christina s contact with a psychiatrist 
and Josie O’Dwycr's with a psycholog- 
ist. There is also a paradox, left 
uncxplmncd in Josie O'Dwyer’s 
account: she begun to like being in 
prison. (There is an element uf this in 
Diana Christ inn's story too. ) Pm not in 
this condoning current regimes in 

women's nrison«. Thrr,» ic m.u-i, „.k; n u 


vuubiu i (.-giuics in 

women s prisons. There is much which 
needs tube changed in them (and in 
men’s prisons). There is a danger, 

llj,llrni,n. lltnt > I * , ° . 


- im.ii is a uuiiker, 

however, that the issues appropriately 
raised in this hook will be dismissed by 
agencies like the Prison Department as 
mere polemic because of the way in 
which they are fronted. 

My mam reservation, however, is 
with the book's theuretical claims. 
Carlen suggests that the autobio- 
graphical accounts of the women's 
criminal careers demonstrate how 


v "under certain material and ideologic- ing my capacity to control my own 
• a! cum In nms . . . lawbreaking may weakness. It was the same as when an 
1 '"deed comprise rational and coherent alcoholic takes that second drink The 
> responses to women's awareness of the stealing just snowballed.” 

soeiHl disabilities imposed on (hem by Chris Tchaikovsky presents her cri- 
i discriminatory and exploitative class minul activity as fulfilling h need for 
, arid gender relations . She describes excitement and independence: "I have 
l the women as rejecting conventional broken your law and entered niv 
gender roles and finding through freedom. I lived the excitement of 
tnmc, roles which lift them above ••the villainy, the highs, the buzz ... I was 

™In" S p bl h ICS Impus ^ d ° n li *m as only alive when taking chances along 
women . Each woman. Carlen claims, with the others who lived that wav as 
in For Jenny Hicks it was a way of 

h r " l | : '' ingSaMsfac r t,on succced ' n g as a business woman- "No 
r " T 0 41111 ® some of ,he great dcc, sions were necessary to be- 

p reference' S^SSi SSSS^SS^SS^S 

CarlcVwiws'lha, ihey'hawshown breaking 

S“L ™" na * acMv,, y ca " provide, at living in the fast lancV PresiTublv 
At the verv least this kind nf doin 8 what many men have done, and 

asaiawM 

* sgsssarass- 

desire for kSsa^da fiS TgJS bchaviow - So 

With respect to shoplifting Christina’s ’ or fil OU ?' ® ul ske comes close to 
own explanation was, fii part, the th eexSsn n eJfh gTk ths i 0 f ry - 1 wish 

provision of an income for her family mnr^nfr !h . h d ^5" ,eft to s P enk 
**1 never saw the enormous tocompan- Wtetatt 

btl ty of the situation of being a — 

full-time mother and a full-time thief Allison Morris 

... I thought Of t as mv Urnrtr.sW MUITIS 


.urruSMBNT 2Ujj 

and the Equal Pay fAnJ^J 
tions 1980 with 


i .u — L » 7 “ luii-imic mici 

o’ ; J hou g ht of it as my worktime". 
But later she offers a quite different 
less rational, explanation: “1 have 
sincerealized that I was overestimat- 


Atison Morris is lecturer in criminology 
bridge m,llUte Criminol °sy. Ctun- 


amendments to incorporate*^ 
for equal value cases and « ?;! njkl 
cases. The long aud full intrnlP 51 -^ 
explains the history of the fi t i ^ 
its internet ion with the SexD&t 

expInnationS the^dim C \ 

The book is designed nminh, t 
practitioners and deals witMi f 
now become quite complex 
very accessible and orderlJS ‘ 
fcrencing not only ease law on ^' 
particular aspect but also fiff 
search, comparative law and intlS 
criticism where appropriate. Fb f , 
™ ng ■ .^mprehensive^ 1 
to the present law on equal aJ i 
should prove very uscful lndK 
clearly is it written that a non-K 
with an industrial relations b$! 
ground should stand a good chaS 

v^fJ!l a V andartrthatis ’" o S 

value) equal pay case. ^ 
John Angel’s excellent practical 
guide to taking all types of JS 
ment cases to industrial tribS 
shpuld prove invaluable. In thissccrai 

l9Wl°«° f H ,S t ° 0k (fim 
' l 8 ®** ” °, w ^Prepare yourself for 

^ ndus ^ ria Tn bnnar) he coven ill 
the stages, forms and procedures In- 
volved in preparing and presenting a 
case; he explains the decision ad 



A?? 1906 porcelain group Is by KonradH 

Nou,"u HMTj *■*’. b«.k 
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Out of 
court 

Pre-Trial Justice: a study of case ' 

settlement in magistrates’ courts 
by John Baldwin 
Blackwell, £19.50 * 

ISBN 0631 140646 

John Baldwin examines pre-trial dis- 

op c p i Sn?n b T9 t S d a ^ t V9^?T, 5 ^o i t I : 

1 ingham the two processes occurred 

between ^ Hn ^ formal meeting 
J2 ^? cn ‘he prosecuting and defence 

anre ?o S SS, c ' erk in aUcnd ' 
rec ? rd ‘he outcome of the 
discussion. As many as thirty cases' 
were reviewed In a two-hour period! 
At Leeds papers were served on the 
dafe "<* b y ‘he Crown before the 
pre-trial conference; this took place in 
open court In the presence oMhS 

S;SL S i ra ^ 5 h antl tb f ‘ icfenda nt and 
SJW 1° be 0 «‘fed affair. After 
KJH 1 * research was completed 
e fLf 00 , ? hed 10 H private meot- 
mg from which the magistrates and 
accused were excluded. At Nottine- 
bf/J!’ but not Leeds, disclosure on a 
reciprocal basis was compulsory. 
Baldwin strongly favours govern- 


requires pre-trial disclosure bv the 
Cfft-ttS-, England and 

prosecution of preparing a file for the 
defence U therefore likely to bo offcM 

fees * SffcautS? 11 ? timc Bnd Iaw y«rs’ 

auH usiy a PP roves ofpre. 
S^fe es k. bul iWnto ‘hat P the 


, r ^ ca F ch 88 an expensive book rather 
than in several Journal articles Also 

Kmed° H £ a, 3 Wln ’> nore the unr^re- 
sented defendant (except to exchidp 

fre™ bis research at Nottineham)? 

MntS ^ Ion are unrepre- 
Law 1" S °i th f ^ ::r,mPna, 

PSraStEK 

been told how many undefended ac- 
SSttbgha^ 


S^MJE.JSSSK.E 


reversal of the onus of proof in the 

of Th? 1 lriaL pirimately P tl,e fairnSs 
of the procedure depends on- thl 

iS?SP r , 0f SJ 1C ij ol . lcilt,ri involved - On 

jhc whole Baldwin found this to be 
^This is a lucid and well-organized 

'slsarV io SS 


wtato™ lningwhcth “-l^d 

slates^thnt C i itiC t m , k that Baldwin 
ii-*? 1 j b empirical studies in the 
United States do not justify the dodii 

vTE af “*W£HK, 

■ SS^S5iirs!*gsa 

would operate less effidentlyandffi 

awass***--*^ 

Rosemary Pattenden 


'Dhfaitenden is lecturer dn lamat.the 
University of East Anglia. iv4»yi».t * 


Legal 

advice 

Sweet & Maxwell, £8.50 

ISBN 0 421 32800 2 
Industrial Tribunals; preparingand 
presenting your case 

by John Angel 

Tolley, £14.95 
' ISBN 0 85459 154 0 , 

Equal Psiy for Work of Equal Value- 

ta7S hHo “' nd,hHr 

by Michael Rubenstefa 
Macmillan, £22.50 

ISBNO 333 37 557 2 

Pl^ssl 

pSSr#^ 

books 


* case; he 

remedies available and the appeal 
process. The format makes it easy to 
read and the use of copies of the actual 
paperwork involved is helprul. He 
device of a case history which is 
followed throughout the various 
stngcs, with explanations as to how to 
gain information and present evi- 
dence, is likely to be of great assist- 
ance, particularly to a non-spedalist 
reader. The book should also be useful 
to those more experienced in industrial 
law, giving coverage of case law and 
procedural rules, including the new 
Equal Value Procedural Regulations. 
(A short supplement on the 1985 
consolidating regulations is to be in- 
cluded in future copies). 

There is difficulty in recommending 
without reservation both of the above 
books to n non-snccialist interested in 
bringing an cqunl value case. The law 
is new and likely to cause many 
problems. Indeed tne Equal Opportu- 
nities Commission has recognized that 
m ordc r for the new law to be workable 
at all, cases should be concentrated in 
the hands of a few who could gain 
specialist expertise. What Is needed Is 
truly creative legal argument. 

Michael Rubinstein recognizes this 
need and attempts to grapple not just 
with the technical complexities of the 
new legislation but also with the wri 
difficult basic concepts, Because of his 
overriding concern with how the new 
law should be interpreted, he extends 
his analysis of previous case law and 
the European law much further than 
Hepple. This book covers the back* 
ground and substance of the new law 
out also devotes whole chapters to toe 
employer's defence, the implications 
of tne new law for existing Job evalua- 
tions and the independent experts 
report. In addition to the Information 
also given in the other two books, be 
includes a bibliography of books and 
articles on equS value. The boo* 
seems to have been aimed at industrial 
relations experts, personnel managers 
and their legal advisers. Indeed tw 
price will act as a formidable deterrent 
to women concerned about brtngwg 
their own equal pay cases. , . 

The book is well researched m® 
contains much impressive unahw- 
Rubinstein provides the material for 
questioning some fundamental mis- 
conceptions often held by employ 61 * 
which operate to women's disadvM- 
tage but many times fails to raise tne 
question himself in the text. The bo«. 
may. help women bringing cases » 
rectify entrenched inequalities m ne 
valuation of women’s work which m 6 
European Court has considered » 
unjust. However, it will do safer tne 
most part by exposing the employ 6 ” 
likely line of argument and the k 6 / 
areas of contention. This must w* 
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book of this type and the fact fll«i 
the Ford macninists have shown, 
management assessment of t how 
tribunal 'is likely to decide Is o"* 
more Influential in determining Fpr 
ers* conditions, than a tribunal det 
sion itself! 


Susan Atkins . 

TW* 1 "V- 'J'l ‘A. 'll «‘‘ Trr Vd 

Susan Atkins Is lecturer In law at it 
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Defoe 

reclaimed 

Defile's Fk'tlun 
by Inn A. Bell 
f'rnnm Helm. £17.95 
ISBN II7H99 3294 4 

Ian Bell offers u ciirrcclivc to ihosu 
treatments i»f Dcfnc which .it tempi to 
place him in relation to an elitist 
tradition of high literature. Noting that 
Defoe turned to fiction late, simply as 
another trade, Bell (eels it more profit- 
able to view him as a nopiilar writer of 
his period than ns ,t forerunner of tin- 
novel. He rejects sophisticated analy- 
sis of Defoe's literary intentions on the 
grounds that the audience he was 
addressing in his fiction dal not disting- 
uish clearly between art ami artk-ss- 
ness. fiction and fact, or distortion and 

ver similitude. 

In Bell's view-, it seems, criticism 
should he confined to the ilcsciipiion 
‘■I contemporary audience uspmhc. 
Any evaluation ul this response or any 
llioie sophisticated versions are to be 
discounted Io read iioiiy into Cru- 
soe’s taking of the money from the 
ship, for example, is simplv ‘'mis- 
guided". Unfortunately it is difficult to 
reconcile Bell’s approach here with the 
comprehensive ignorance about De- 
foe's original audience which he claims 
elsewhere. It is "extremely difficult to 
reconstruct Defoe's audience, nr to 
make anything other than guesses 
about its expectations of reading", he 
tells us. Indeed “we know nothing of 
importance” about it. 

Bell turns from Defoe's alms in his 
fiction to its results, seeking objectivity 
in genre analysis. It is in terms of the 
traveller's tale, the provide nliul narru- 
tivc and the admonitory talc dint he 
explores Defoe’s fictions. In the case 
of Moll Flanders he covers familiar 
ground effectively enough. He notes 
the unmeditateef involvement into 
which the reader is invited, analyses 
Defoe's rhetorical opportunism in in- 
voking providence ar his own conveni- 
ence and observes that we need not fall 
for Moll's interpretation of her own 
life. Somewhat naively he guesses that 
her conversion might be wholly 
genuine, on the shaky ground that 
Mol! is entirely convinced by it herself. 
The chapter on Roxana argues that the 
gravity and narrative coherence of this 
late work make it Defoe's greatest 
achievement, though Bell concedes 
that few will agree. 

His approach is at its most novel in 
the chapter on Robinson Crusoe, 
where Ins exclusion of considerations 
of authorial intention and character 
analysis Is at its most determined. He 
argues for example that “Any attempt 
to ask whether Crusoe is really reli- i 
gious or not is irrelevant, since It seems i 
to postulate a Crusoe existing around i 
or outside the narration." On the ! 
facing page, however, wc rend that 
"The book's gestures towards a i 
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"The book’s gestures towards a 
spiritual overview nrc continually 
thwarted by Crusoe’s own mnterinl 
sensibility . The apparent inconsisten- 
cy remains unresolved. Earlier, Boll 
has withheld moral judgement on 
Crusoe's selling of Xury, which he 
feels is best explained in terms of the 
formal requirements upon the narra- 
tive. Instead of drawing moral conclu- 
sions we should admire the elegant 
way Defoe “combines Crusoe's need 
for cash with the narrative’s need to 
jettison Xury". Bell's analysis here 
lacks a vital concept uni dimension. It is 
indeed typical or the adventure talc 
genre that n character like Xury should 
be reduced by the protagonist from 
fellow creature to commodity or con- 
venience. But this is not becnusc of nny 
abstract narrative necessity. It is rather 
becnusc the formal requirements of 
the genre are in fact charged with the 
“moral Ideology" of enlightenment 
and capitalism which in Defoe's period 
was increasingly reducing people to 
things, even to the extent of rcinstitut- 
ing slavery. Early in his book Bell 
criticises Ian Watt for relying too much 
on broad generalities and “a rather 
limp notion of Zeitgeist”. His own 
approach, however, would have bene- 
fited from some or Watt’s larger 
ideological and historical awareness. 

James Booth 

James Booth is lecturer b\. English 
literature at the University -of Hial: 
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■ A fresh 
> eye 

' Andrew Marvell 

| by Robert Witcher 

Cambridge University Tress, £19.50 
and £6.95 

) ISBN 052 1 25H jy 7 and 27722 I 

. Seventeenth-Century Poetry: (he social 
context 

by Graham Parry 
‘ Hutchinson, £7. 5U 

ISBN 0091 6073 1 (I 

i — 

I These two books, in part overlapping 
inject matter arc fundamentallv 
different in l heir approach, in their 
value and. one suspects, in the motiva- 
non behind them. Both bucks arc in 
some sense introductory, aimed nt 
students aud general readers - in the 
case of Wllcher, explicitly designed 
‘ for the use of sixth-form students and 
undergraduates" or, as the Jacket copy 
puts it, “inexperienced readers". 

The hint of market reascarch here 
betrays the main weakness of Wil- 
chcr’s hook, which is written not 
because the author has anything new 
to say on the subject, but in hopes of 
serving a useful function. Andrew 
Marvell is intelligent, economically 
written, sensible, and conveys its in- 
formation and judgements efficiently. 
But the reader will find no new 
insights, no startling juxtapositions, 
ana no informing point of view, only a 
modest guided tour around familiar 
sites. 

Though Wilcher begins his book 
with a brief historical and biographical 
introduction, little of this materia! is 
brought to bear upon the poems. An 
exception in this respect is an excellent 
simpler on the theme of action and 
retirement in poems written between 
1649 and 1652, nt a lime of rapid 
cataclysmic political change; other- 
wise, there is little indication that 
17th-century poets evorenganed in any 
ncilvitlcs other thnn reading other 
people’s |>oenis and writing their own 
(though, to he fair, the treatment of 
Marvell's literary sources is both sound 
and useful). The book largely consists 
of a scries of explications, which are 
least convincing when they treat the 

E ocrns as self-regarding displays of wit. 

tccnsionnlly, a censorious tone creeps 
in: 

How far Marvell endorsed the con- 
clusion of his poem's argument and 
how far lie expected his readers to 
condemn its reckless commitment to 
the merely physical satisfactions of 
sex, there Is no way of knowing. 

In contrast, Graham Pnny’s Seven- 
teenlh-Century Poetry consistently 
approaches its material with a fresh 
eye, and demonstrates n fine critical 
intelligence which is both analytical 
and synthetic. His method, in each or 
nine chapters on major 17th-century 
poets - starting with Jonson and Don- 
ne, ending with the early Milton and 
Marvell - is to move freely back and 
forth from text to context, concerned 
to place the poems within their im- 
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specific audiences fur which the nous 
wrote, in m» f;ir as these can |ve identi- 
fied, and un the physical, pnipuhlc 
volumes in which 17lh-eenlury readers 
encountered such poets as Herbert. 
Crashaw, mul Herrick for the first 
time. We are used to rending these 
poeis in elaborate annotated modern 
editions or in snippets, anthologized; 
Parry draws our attention to the con- 
scious way in which poets shaped their 
volumes into self-contained wholes, 
and adduces icnnographieal evidence 
from frontispieces as aids to under- 
standing the author’s intentions. His 
close readings uf poems, unfailingly 
tactful and sensitive, are hcvct mere 
exegetical exercises spinning off the 
void, but gain resonance from bis 
patient investigation of such contex- 
tual matters. 

The opening chapter on J orison 
establishes the basic approach, hi the 
court world of ]7ih-eciiiury England, 
the writing of poetry was pre-emment- 
ly a social act. The bulk of Jonson’s 
poems have identifiable addressees, 
and many of them serve direct, practic- 
al social functions - Invitations to 
dinner, thank-you notes, reminders to 

S reat men distributing largesse. But 
onson, in what might be called an act 
of moral imagination, transforms this 
potentially compromising material 
into an impressive, coherent statement 
of a civilized, humanist ideal, based on 
Roman models. Donne, Herrick, Mar- 
vell, and Milton fit well into the overall 
pattern, writing a body ofpoetry which 
is both social and ethical. With Donne, 
the emphasis on patronage, friend- 
ship, and the court milieu necessarily 
deflects emphasis onto some of his less 
familiar poems, while the chapter on 
Herrick, a poet generally underesti- 
mated and misunderstood, focuses 
unerringly on his distinctive character- 
istics. 

The “social context" for religious 
poetry of the period is less apparent. 
Here Parry's argument, reduced to its r 
essentials, is that the church served the 
functions of a court for the 17th- 
century devotional poets, as radiant, 

. harmonious ideal. This line nf argu- 
ment works effectively for Crashaw 
and Vaughan,' spiritual wanderers ex- 
pelled from the haven of nn established 
Church by the political dislocations of 
Civil Wnr mid, in the secular sphere, 
allows for a fine insight into Marvell as 
"last inheritor”: “he seems to stand nt 
the end of a poetic movement whose 
living culture, that of the Court of 
Chnries 1. he had never experienced’ 1 . 

But the chapter on Herbert, in my 
view, rather overemphasizes “the set- 
tled ground of canten redness", treat- 
ing him ton exclusively as exemplar nf 
a sunny harmony destroyed later in the 
century by the coprsc of events. 

But even where one may disagree 
with Parry’s emphases and interpreta- 
tions, his hook in at all limes grace fu I, 
elegant, and intellectually stimulating 
in us Implicit challenge <o received 
views, nn example in itself of the 
civilized discourse he so vnlucs in the 
period. 

Warren Cliernaik ■' 

Warren Chernalk is senior lecturer in 
■.iSngllslh in/ i-.fiutm.i Mary.nCvltege, ■ 
London. lvn) v'lY.-ty. ,i i-.\ ■ 
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KightcvnlhCeuiun liruuunivrs: 

M miles In literal ii re ,n id <•< K.kU Inihi- 

iigerif Walprili: 

hv Tut Itiigirs 

liars ester, L22 511 

ISBN il 7IH3M 1 mil 7 

Literature uml Pupulur Culture in 

Eighteenth Century England 

li> Tut Rogers 

H.ti vi-ster. t22.5U 
ISBNII7HWIt9N| it 

I'nr i»ver a •luc.idi: ihhv 1'iofcssiir T;it 
Ropers lias ht.cn re -dra wing the maps 
of I Kth-cciiiui y E:iii!.lisli I hern lure. At 
the astonishing rate of almost u hook a 
year lie lias mat kcil out the terrains .if 
major and minor authors, paying par- 
ticular attention in those forgotten 
by ways and unfrequented alleys that 
noth link and separate the more impos- 
ing Augustan edifices. There can be 
few students of the period whose views 
linve nut been iiiflucmvd by Professor 
Rogers’s work. Now. with the appear- 
ance ol these two new volumes, may he 

a convenient in to reflect on die 

I Sill -century landscape lie has been 
presenting. 

At the start of The A uuuuun Virion 
( 1974) Rogers reminded Ins readers of 
George Samisbury’s ruinous hunk The 
Truer of the Atigiistans ( 1916) with its 
eloquent sulifitie “a survey of IHtli- 
century literature ns u place of rest and 
refreshment". While rejecting this 
cosy visiniuif lSth-eeninry culture its a 
decorous ftUe-di uinpchc. Rogers has 
been equally keen to resist the ideolo- 
gically-inspired interpretations iff 
more recent scholars. Time and again 
in these new volumes wc find hint 
expressing a strong preference for facts 
over theories. "Events fascinate me 
more than ideology”, he declares in 
Eighteenth Century Encounters, 
adding later; “our task as renders is to 
reconstruct, not deconstruct the text". 
Indeed in Literature and Popular Cul- 
ture he confesses a lingering admira- 
tion for the ideological lv innocent 
curiosity or Austin Dohson'and Walter 
Besnnt who represent the best nf what 
he calls the “Beau Brocade" school iff 
social historiography. 

What nnimaics these books is a 
consistent fascination with the diversi- 
ty, the particularity and the heter- 
ogeneity of 18th-century culture. Pro- 
fessor Rogers has an Autolycan relish 
for csotenc details, forgotten aneo- 
dotest surprising coincidences. Tlie 
world he presents Is peopled by- 
idiosyncratic Individuals who stub- 
bornly resist all attempts to sweep 
them into some genera! theory, 
whether whig, LenvTsite, Marxist or 
structuralist, where others, like Pope, 
have sought to reduce variety to oracr, 
Rogers’s Instincts have more in com- 
mon with Defoe, whose boundless 
fascination with (he multifariousncss 
of human endeavours filled several 
hundred volumes. One of Professor 
Rogers’s most important books was 
Grub Street (1972) and hfs interest in 
the underworld of Augustan literature 
has permeated all his larer writings. 
Just ns Defoe's Tour itiro the Whole 
Island of Great Britain, which Rogers 
now designates “the true English epic" 


I'Ofcin ■ .1 in J « mS % ,il| if, (Mi hi -inn-- hi l|ie 
f uv of I .• mil. in. sn Rm.vi,'. mm nmp*. 

«•( Ifclli-u ririin iijlhirc h ihcirh.i.c 

in ill-.- vii'. in in-, uf Grub '•»< i i . i „ , j 
Hi. Cl flitch 

In / m r.uiirr anil Pupul.o t ullnu 
Risers um. the term'- ' |<«>puLn with 
■ Iclibcr.iie .in J prupui.iij-. .Hiihcuin. 

‘'Him: li.-- tinker lied unh juv 

'lull "Hh ix >i cine tin- procc-Hcs .if 
inniiiu-fLij] vuly.iriz.iiii in winch irons- 
fuinicd rhe forms and models iff "hivh 
■in ' i nr. . public spcct.wLs He cv 
.imiiivs, liuw ilk masque changed fmm 
rs. 1 me an cutusiw unirib irntcrtam- 
iiicm i.< IcLViuc .i form iff l'MrjviM>.int 
fancy-. tre-.s party; hmv llic rnu.ifs iff 
the ci irtm.iiiint .iftunlcd market uppnr- 
iiimtics fur .ill kinds nf fa ire round 
suit-show.. iinw ihi- italic |V,r the 
opcr.i rcprcsimcil .inc.irlv cx.uupleiff 
slmw-bw hype. Alii tic all Ik- . lemons- 
tr.ucs huw ilic dc vl-Ii iping i in ci re la 
tiiiitsluji bciwci-n Luurili ceremony 
mid inininercia! I'liteiiainnicm sup. 
piled .ihumiant niakriul for such 
mock-heroic s. Hires as The Uunuad. 

I wo iff the ccnti.il fiuurcs in die hook 
are John Rkli and John tames f ieiileg- 
ger. the impresarios of the new enter- 
tain mein niiliislrv. It's it pny ihmigh 
‘bat ihe bonk Joes imi umiaiu an 
iMiistr.iiinii iff ihe llopaiili |irint Mu\- 
r/urWi-s mul ( tprnix. i«» winch lingers 
demiL's tons itl cralile dclailcd alien- 
lion 

Much of the iiiaicnal in these hunks 
has previously appeared in article 
form, and while it is useful to have it 
gathered together in these volumes, 
there arc some inevitable repetitions. 
Moreover, some of the earlier essays 
have not been revised and one chanter 
on "Swift. Walpole and the Rope- 
Dancers" in Literature and Popular 
Culture, first published in 1972. might 
have been usefully modified to take 
account uf some recent work nn Swift's 
politics. 

These are stimulating and refreshing 
volumes, richly stored with surprising 
facts and subtle analysis. Not everyone 
will share Professor Rogers's love of 
topicality and topography, but his 
emphasis cm the particularity of the 
allusions in Ifiih-ecniurysaiireis urged 
with an infectious enthusiasm and m a 


fluent style that never lapse into 
pedantry or aniiquarianism . Writing of 
T he Dunciutl. he observes “the domi- 


nant approach in recent years has 
involved the relegation «>f biographic 
considerations in favour of an ethical' 


niciaphysical/cuhuml feuding." By 
contrast he offers an essay on the role, 
career and reputation of Elkanah Set- 


tle which is a model of critical rein- 
carnation, putting flesh on the ghostly 
form of Pape’s satiric cipher. ’ Jn 
another chapter on "Pope's Rambles 
Rogers describes Pope's correspond- 
ence os “like an annotated Bradshaw". 
It is not an inappropriate description 
for these volumes themselves, which 
cent bine the factual qualities of a 
Who's Who of satire and an A-Z of 
Grub Street with the discursive refiee- 
llons of a Spectator or a Rambler. 

David Nokes 

David iVokes Js lecturer (n English at 
King s College London. 

The 1984 volume of The Yearbook of 
English Studies was a special number 
devoted to satire, in memory of Robert 
C. Elliott (Blackwell, for the Modern 
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The X-Ray Universe 

WALLACE TUCKER & EICCARDO GIACCONI 


unui tne aavent oi space exploration. Supernovae, black 
holes, quasars and pulsarB - these were the Becrets of the 
high-energy world revealed when, for the first time, 
astronomers attached their Instruments to rockets and 
lofted them beyond the earth’s x-ray-absorbing atmosphere. 
The X-Ray Universe is the story of these explorations and 
the fantastic new science they brought into being. The book 


Sputnik and the birth of NASA to the launching of 
Einstein X-Ray Observatory. But this is by no means just a 
history. Behind the details of human personality grappling 
with high technology lies a sophisticated exposition of 
current cosmology and astrophysics from the rise and fail 
of the steady-state theory to the search for the missing 
ma88 of the universe, 

£18.26 Hardback 198pp ilius. 0-674-96286*0 
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I'dlici! by Jtun Auilo mm mill Guv Jxnii-I 
C .iiiihriilgc | ijm LVMlv IVewNt-w,| LS 
Hunks. £2d.iJ> 

I.SBNiH212rJr«7 
A Tups i»f Ihe Elcui'tiis 
by ricorgeSergi'unl Snyder 
OciiihL'h. £|y.u> 

ISDN ll 23J 0772 1 \ 

When discussing iliu stxiry .if [he 
heave n s.i he famous C";im bridge asini- 

25™ Si wn,u * : -&■ 

in deed n wondrous story to narrate: 

and *i" u,d >» -ulttHiaidv. i! 

ssould prove of Imnnclkss f me rest and 
V r beamy. It lends to ihc 

unite m plat ton of flit inigluicM effoirs 

irinnt'I “f V " lL ' >’«“■<» « ■^hiCVe- 

J . ,l ' f ln, ‘ 111 f? 1 clllus - " And Ibis was 

i IKM. before galaxies, radio sources, 
ouasars and black holes, before satel- 
lites. Moon walks. inuJiimirror lefe- 
*“3*®* a «'d colour phoiooninliv. 
Alihniigh Hall would have been 

al fr Alias of 

As tnmtmiy. Ins words still apply: the 

iiml iiefiieve- 
niL ms exclaim themselves from everv 
ptige. Over 430 pages Imm, with .Vu 

WdnlK B ?i| 4J r ' Ji r "* 1 phoio- 
fiSSii'I? c° r oiir diagnmis nnJ aver 

- ■^ 7 rd - ' " s W informative 
sou n. ebook is essentially nn iinuJisli 
IranslHt.nn of Ac g, •,{„,! „r/«r ,lc 

J ILYTT ' ,tl,,h,,rL ' 1 ' ,5 >' a mi ij lit tide 
,i r r tn . rch M S, ™ no,,lcrs ,,,J iinlv from 
the Centre National de la Recherche 

h L . nil r f, | ,UC i As ,fie book is 

c,ej, . r «nd enthralling, the 

“S^ u "‘tf“ hL ' ins 

Sl« k »' vf.i 

AI L bL 'i CCUr; i fc !,nrf fcwg lasrmp" 

Ln 3, Uld fin . d «5y hnri/tci 

jault the book on its accuracy its 

longevity is a different matter. Very 

a 1500145 . last for Iona 

And ■ why should they? Surely that Is fi 

one of thg attractions of the ionic tf f ' 
wem through the Cambridge & iof 1 

Aarronoim-cuttmE out everything J,S 
had been learned during the na« ton 
years ,„d .hen ren M ™f £ gC“ , 

bwjSs&'sS ' 

L 

ETS3T ' but h contnini ^ few Ar 

pnitliL y “ n as,ronon » i «i «2ydo- Cl 
The book is divided into five sec- Mi 


* M|l ‘ Sll, i- ■»' | 'lands. .,„r 

. and tin- si. ii s it (•••ill ■•tln-r V.il.iv 

) ies. and the remainder on uisiunlnuv. 

uislnniiciiis and liisims (7. In. jj. jf, 
I and Id per ccm. res| V uisclv)' 1 like 
m's it is icfresluiiL' i>, iv.ili/e ih.ii ihe 
.iiiifiuis .He- coiuiiuvd tliai over ■'liner 
ten i .if aMi . i||i iin\ is w it hin six lielu 
hours. if b irth. Ihedesienei li.is iIimu: 
a (me jub: rarely did I turn in a 
d« m Jile- pace spread wnlium fnulim: 
'.ojricifiing of beamy in admire. Iif- 
oced. many inpics simply cover twu 
pages, all the authors diink you needio 
knmy . tor example, aboui superimvae. 
lie discovery of quasars, ihe Can.irv 
Island lelescopes. Him.,, ihe origin of 
.11 111 psp he res. and die solar wind. 

Amici at sixth- formers, am incur 
astronomers and first-year under- 
graduates. ihc ai Ins contains verv iiule 
mathematics but siill sees its way lo 
preseni the complicated evolutionary 
iiisnuj i»t a five solar mass Mar mi die 
He rlzpr ung- Russell diagram. As rend- 
ers will nn doubt wain to dive into if 
lime and time again, the hook is well 
iiMcxcd and referenced. However, 
•ililiougli it presents a very bnovanl. 
nosnive view of a sir on oim.' one which 
ini n hies wnh confidence: in n somewhat 
■■know it all” way. I would have 
preferred t he mysteries and u nknowns i 
lo » v « sigiijxisred more clearly. 

Maps nf the Heavens is another feast I 

for the eyes. Over 3.(ld0 years ago our r, 
ancestors dragooned the stars inn, c 


li •nstcll.il inns |o them the sky 

■ihi mill led w ith lions, bears, [lulls, 
fieldsmen, water carriers .,ml an array 
«'f gods ami L'mldesscs. which thnmgli- 
"iit die ai'es have provided ample 
scope fur artists Indeed, sky limps 
ipiieklv became objects of great beauty 
as well as scientific guides, ami coupled 
with celestial eariogr.iphy were dia- 
granis show inn schemes of the 
heavens, the Moon's .surface, the 
zodiac, pl.metnry siL'iiificaiice, and the 
creation. 

George .Sergeant Snyder presents us 
sviili 75 lavish plates spanning the 
Peru id 12511 \i. to 1WU ah. These 
have been collected together for their 
beauty, mu because of their import- 
mice in the unfolding story of astrono- 
mical cartography. Manv of the popu- 
lar names appear - Due de Derry. 
Hyginus. Hcvelius, Diircr. Apiart. 
Cjallikci. Schiller. Blacu. Ccllarius. 
rnornhill. Lea. And the text simply 
describes each plate, rather as if Snyd- 
er was introducing the item to a 
prospective purchaser in the auction 
room. This is not too surprising 
considering that he works for 
Suthchy s. 


Molecules 
in space 

(nlersfcllar Chemistry 

hy W. W. Dulcyand I). A. Willlnms 

Academic Press. £2V.(lf) 

ISHNO 122233 fid 3 

One of the most fiiscinnting discoveries 
of the past 25 yean is that space is not, 
m fact, empty. As Du lev and Williams 
say in the introduction to their book 
until the middle nf the I9fi0s the region 
between the slurs was considered to be 
loo hostile for the existence of appreci- 
able quantities of molecules. The few 


David Hughes 

David Hughes is senior lecturer in 
of^iieffiel f l{ip,iysit ' 5 ar ,he Varsity 
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Signal 

selection 

Information Theory rot* 

Information Technologists 
byM« J. Usher 
Mncm ilhin, £20.00 and £8.95 
ISDN 0333 36702 2 and 3fi703 0 

meL' n - formation technology of the 
1980s is m search or a thcoreiicifj 
iindcrpinntng which adequnicly sup- 

K nJ ,! lr v u° V n . 8 P roct teal aspects. 
TJc established theory of information 

?S2sl C i lDt,,e l ? 2tK R - V - H ^tley" 
inr« P®!? 61 ’,. 011 *hc ‘Transmission or 
information usually being regarded as 
aymg the foundation of ai absiraa 

2 °nV n i° 0 r H a,i .°' K A dl5t 'n«ive 
feature of Hartleys approach, fol- 




'b 

:: 


... — niniwiu, imormation is 
viewed as the successive selection of 
signs from a given list; "mean inn” j s 
relectcd as a subjective factor. It fsthls 
strictly mntlicmntfcal theory or in- 
formation to which the title. of this 
book refers. 

Reflecting well the historical dc- 

£H, of , obst «« information 
theory and based on a set of lectures to 

- yCIlr . c >' b J 5 rnetics students at 
the University of Reading, this book 
follows ihc traditional pat torn of pre- 
sentation: the probabilistic represents- 
tion of streams of discrete symbols and 
; r C , OC,ing Fn ldcaJ (noiseless) chan 


for 7hS lVCS us ^° me conceptual tooh 

h er eof , des [80-orientcd 

SfSBrtiss 

ssSSja^waa 

near-perfect Kowfed^^f^he^^’ 

human communication. Althoueh the 
author does not explicitly doalwfth the 

ffi^ssr^^sssss 

d channel capn* 
SvS. . f teievtsion. telephone and 
o her telecommunication media, and 
}![? u , s ® coding techniques to reduce 
the data rates needed in the Iransmls 
sion of speech and music ,ransn,,s - 

is ihc 


praclical ™.inaering Sn« “ T h e 

“dSSStairt y ™ dc ""“ffortfo 

lhe mathematical detail main- 

iithnr ZS° mra, i."8 >h= ran™; 

ff^SsSSSS 

view of what 2 i' ng on 0ne ’ s 

K 

n 

S3»5£2S£5S-=^~ 


, — ■—■"*■**- ■**• im t.MaiKTiiLi. ui npprcci- 

Ty. able quantities of molecules. Tlte few 
an. that had been observed (CH. CH + and 
us . CN ) were presumed to result from l he 
P]y destruction of large molecules evapor- 
f“- ? Iln S fr om the surface of dust particles 
a in the vicinity of hot stars. Since few 
on molecules had been observed, there 
jg, was little incentive to model chemical 
or reaction networks. 

The assumption that molecules 
_ would be rapidly destroyed under 
interstellar conditions began to he 

- SiSTi thc observation in 
JVfiS-ey of fragile molecules such as 
’it ammonia, formaldehyde and water 
As lhcse observations were extended 
to other molecules, it soon became 
• apparent thul in certain regions of the 
interstellar medium almost all the 
gaseous atoms are combined into 
molecules. These observations have 
created the new field of interstellar 
chemistry - the study and modelling of 
chemical reactions in the interstellar 
meuium. Now, each new voyage of the 

fimhP H? bC Cbai,e u ngcr brings back 
further discoveries that will pose prob- 
lems For both theoretical chemists and 
theoretical physicists. 

Most of the knowledge wc have 

Sr X! he T?ir s <; asides in the form 
(°[ b .gbt). To interpret the 
message they bring in their journey to 
JJJisJJ ; SH ^construct the events in 

7hJ m ™Z» aV ? P artlcl PHled,nnd this is 
the purpose of the preseni book. The 

aaag:i 

Everyday 

objects 

by Andrtf Gulnler ' 

Edward Arnold, £9 95 , 

ISBN07I31 3489 t 

arc ■dentine ! 

sitv K rl n h h bave a grei «t propen- l 

g®!a5S: i 

smbsisSsS 

be^ ! Then V „nr? er8eS ~ era S 
fuiulamental TesS Ta.h^'" 8 C ' 

TRe£f nt Th.‘| h ,h° dd lM!e te 

01 

disiinguished r Semist Sufellcn ° y h W 

compfacency. y W8rnS us a8ainst »S m 


i our galaxy whid^SSf?^ 

, representative and wcff.«S?J k * 

JCcts. such as zctn-Onhi If 7 8 
cloud). IRC + l® h n '. (ad ^ 

Which is actively ejeain! 

lies of carhon-hcS L E P* 
•soHcls), and TMC-1 d **£*!* 

— The difficulty as ^.*5^ 
lerest with interstellar “ - 
however, is the wide rangc^oTS^ 
da mental atomic and moElar 
sics required to study i f 

— three and four taeklc d [« ?l len 

,es coninelently at a fairly elf£ eni 
ot. level, the many iniSrtLt^"!^ 
ms (such as ion-im,fcuif 1 JSS* 8 
Jk, charge- transfer reactions 

on association, radiative recnmP*?- 11 * 
b. dissociaiiw rccrSSfte 

:w 3fM 

|i; jssti&jssa- 

Z ®"»r medium 
5 ;, moi J n,s of , grains or dust MrtS 
^ ™ onc * l,ou sandth of . 
ol ross, made up of oxides of iron and 
magnesium Tftc authors argS S 
-r suastvcly , though at times sSne£ 
speculatively, tnat the existence of 
such grain surfaces must play a signifi- 

. f! e r^ moIccu| c mrmation li 
. would be fair to say. however, that the 
d authors views on this topic are m 
c universally accepted. Indeed, the Z 

e rh ?a e exce P t, °n is the formation of 
j- the hydrogen molecule from twohyd- 
J roge . n °* oms - where the only plausible 
' mechanism at present is that of com- 
r btnahon on grain surfaces. It does 
seem very unsatisfactory, however 
r when a niynad of gas phase processes 
is available to explain the formation of 
• practically every molecule in space 
■ except the must fundamental, hyd- 
< rogen. 7 

Duley and Williams' book makes 
fascinating reading. It should widen 
tne intellectual horizons of every 
physicist and chemist who does so. 

Joseph Gerratt 

Dr Gerratt is lecturer in theoretical 
chemistry at tlte University of Bristol. 

sixth- form teachers who may not have 
received training in the subject and for 
whom there is n dearth of usefttl texts. 
Other readers, however, should find 
much of interest. 

The title is meant to be intriguing. 
Matter comes in many diverse Forms 
and includes, for example, the ratified 
Earth s atmosphere, the fluctuations 
m density of which cause the blue 
component of the Sun’s rays to be 
more effectively scattered thnn the red 
component: if there were no fluctua- 
tions, or if the Earth were in a vacuum, 
men the .sky would appear not blue but 
black, even in daytime. There is a dose 
relationship between this effect and 
scattering losses in optical fibres. On 

the other hand, liquid crystals- once a 
scientific curiosity but now common- 
place in digital watch and calculator 
displays - are composed of long mole- 
cules which rotate in response to small 
voltages such that they reflect more or 
less light. 

The book itself increases awareness 
of other examples in the everyday 
world and provides explanations for a|l 
manner of interesting phenomena. 
However, although most elementary 
science courses emphasize that subst- 
ances can exist in one of three stales 


•.umpiacency. *• "*«■«» «»n exist in one or rnree smiw 

. Some of the most fa**, nan- . ,jt l uid and gas). Professor 

challenging problems of sci?n?<T g aT I d tinnier prefers to classify matter in 
he found in the properties of ft!? terms of wbetb cr its microscopic siruc- 

What is it about rh^ - ateriaJs ,ure ,a * - * 

„r. L . Dout rh e microsconlf 


r , unci to hie hnnfc 

iSfe’ff’fftaaf trl 

!£n e ’JL"' 5 h ave ™“>“e ibly”i“u 
cn«d .he final co„ tenl; .I'/ey't, 


Peter Zorkoczv 


the glasf in ouV h w e in”o^7 n iSK rcu P- 

and eventually brefk?SevL e *1° f bntf,e 
P^ert?e t rofUner h has S ri UCl l ,re and 

Parallel with many of the ®^ ° ped in 
oologies" -forex am i ncw *cch- 
ni« and fibre oS P i°i f m J,™ le «te- 
relevant to introduL t L woa,d «em 
. materials into schSc* th 5f ,ence of 
Provide intereS^H ^. cu _ r , ricu,a and 


Peter Zorkoczv is senior lecturer 
electron, a at the Open UnfiSfr ' 


'“i 


'juimcr preters to classify matter in 
terms of whether its microscopic struc- 
ture is disordered or ordered - a 
scheme that enables him to disting- 
uish, for example, between crystals 
and glasses, ana to include polymers, 
liquid crystals, composite materials 
and even soap froth. 

There is a rich harvest of facts aiw 
explanations to be discovered in ibis 
book. As the structure and properties 
of matter is a field in which tne present 
and the next generation of scientists 
need to be prepared in order to cope 
with and contribute to the current 
technological revolution, I shall be 

a hlea if it finds its way into uie 
s of all scienc e teachers. 

E. A. Davis 

E- A. Davis is professor of physics at 
the University of Leicester. 

A paperback edition A, M. Stone- 
ba m's. Theory of pefects in Solids: ■ 
electronic structure of defects In In- 
sulators and semiconductors (1975) 
has been published by Clarendon 
Jress (Oxford University Press) at 
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I :vent 


II iLplamiril liKnmriir u cmirersn™ in 
r,>rm an Internal I mial A^iKldllnn nr 
i flrrnr) SrrnsnIUf. ir iurndrni in- 
itftLl anil •upnnri ure rnrlhn.nilii||. Ihe 
t unit rente „ ill he held in Ihe iununrr of 
IWI nr l<m. 

Kurlhrr detail* rmm Trevor Hali.n, 
Mllnr, Journal of I.Urrary Semantln, 
lioneuimd Cnliatje, 35 Seaton Atenue, 
II) the, Ktnt t T2I 5IIH. Please endow 
•ar. 

An Inlerrmliunal conference eniiilrd 
“Perspedlm on the German ttemorra- 
llc Republic" will lake place at I^njeh- 
boroiigli Unhcrsll) or Ti-chnoloay un 
September 13 lo 15. Farther cTheUs 
from Prtifeisar Ion Walla re. Depart- 
mem or European Studies, l.oueh- 
.^ugh^'niverdly. Loughborough 

The United Kingdom Counrll Tur Over- 
was Si odea I Affairs Is holding lls 
unnual conference and AIJM on July 
10, II and 12 at Garnet I L'nllrer, 
London SWI7. 

Till* inr'i theme Ls "Overseas Sln- 
denls: bnllnailon UK? - an Inlenu- 
ihmal perspective". Details from Alison 
Burly on 01-229 926&'9. 

The Socfeiy of Education Omcen 1 
summer conference l< to he held from 
July 12 to 14 at Sundrrlund Poly- 
trrhnfr. Fufl deralli frum the voclety on 
OI-4H7 4W2. ' 

1 hr 19X5 Pam Smith Me U-rlurr 

" V' 1,, ‘ «**•" h > Maripd Waddell m the 
i oltti-ilinli- iif IVuriii I .mi ui, in on Siinir- 
Jla.v, June 2 ’ al 2pm. I In- till,- Is "I ldn K 
111 ]»■• Win Ids: j is) ih inly nunili lltniri 
iiml si, did pracllre" nrnl Ms IVudilvfl 
«lll espforr (lie dlffli uliks - |mrllnili,r- 
ly for Mumtn - or lirlnglnji injielher Ihe 
nuler Murid or political and i-ciiniiiiilc 
reallly and the Inner Hnrid nf de- 
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pendency , need, uiiliniuiiiy and dr- 

E resslun. Details frum Sue Klnhorn nr 
lo llrnderson nn 01-607 27H9, 


Morley Collene Is to hold a Russian 
Study Day on Saturday June 22 to 
celebrate 50 years iff Russian teaching. 
1 he day mIK feature talks, music and 
n!oso , o2n i i rleS 10 Mor,e J r College on 

(11-92^ oSOIa 


l Fl l ,,ck l » nd Kn « tr fbriler known as Spiting 
///iflA't s I. tick Sc !■ Inw) were svi on (heir way by seeing it 1 91)3 
e«Hl.»,t of | lie perloi lieu I l/Assivtlc du Ileum, containing 
IJliologniiilis o sntiriciil .sculpted models. A new exhibition 
it Norwich .School of Art, running until July 3, sets them 
back into (lie great English Iniditimi of political anti sodul 
ser!Sr° n ,L CX ,l ,ilion includes 30 puppets from the 

Appointments I Chairs 


The University of Bradford b hast ins a 
conference on the Implications or the 
Swann Report on Ihe education of 


-- - WH SHMSHIIUII VI 

ethnic minority groups. The one-day 
conference, under the auspices or Ihc 
International Centre for Inter-Cultural 


Conference Organizer, ISIS, Unlvenl- 
jy^^radford BD7 1DP. Telephone 


The second annual conference of High- 
er Education International will be held 
In London from December 13 to 15 on 
the theme "Greater Opportunities for 
International Cooperation and Mobil- 


a . — miiuii hiiu iisuuii* 

Ity In Higher Education". Defalls are 
at affable from Ihe administrator, High- 
er Education International, 344/354 


Gray’s Inn Road, London WC1X 8BP 
or telephone 01-278 44 M. 


UMIST 

Lectureships: Dr D. W. Anniugc. Dr 
M. M. Przybylski unJ Dr E. Spooner 
(all electrical engineering and elect m- 
nlo). 

Dr J. R. P. Clarke .mil Professor Q. 
5. Agjrwnl hove been appointed visit- 
ing professors in llie departments .,| 
i n st ni me ntmion and annlvtical science 
und mmhemalies respectively. 

Dr Tom Millar has been appointed 
head of the Australian Studies Centre 
*t tho Institute of ConnnanweBlth 
Studies. University of London. The 
po*l curries the ink- nf pr.ffesM.r 
Ausiruliun studies. 


Professor Owen Lyndon Wade has 
been appointed vice principal or the 
University of Birmingham. Professor 
Wade, who is head onhc department 
or therapeutics and clinical pharmncol- 
becomcs a pro-vice chancellor 

& with Professor Michael Hamlin, 
of the department of civil en- 
gineering. 


RcudmeUmvcrsity has npp.dninl Dr 
J. w. Almund. ui preseni lecturer in 
micron mingy at tne University r,f 
Leicester, in be professor of micmhinl- 
ogy. At the same lime. Dr |). L. Pyle. 

C icsently at linperiu] College. London 
ctumes professor of liiotcchnidogv.' 

pr M. Desmond l-ii/geruld. senior 
lecturer in Imanee ;it ihc City Univcrsi- 
*!' Business .School. London, h.is been 
a PP" in, r c J «o the Ernst & Whinney 
chair of finance in the department of 
accounting and finance in ihe Univcrsi- i 

ly of Slralliclydc. Dr Fitzgerald is ihc gS^OT.' 

first holder of the post, > 'P‘ cr * N 

Professor John F. Dewey, professor or 
peolngy in Ihc UnKi-rsItv nf Durham 
hus iK-en upnimivd t.l thv piofcv 
sorship nf geology ol Oafurd. 


Grorits 

MURKY 

pf K It.iK -.-ill. ±_x ■■■,((. ,m Itj-.kvcsil- 
L l J uMisln.r«i M.i[s.n]i siuJs j . I >r | n 
l"nt., tin |i ft,,,,, \|,,[i ■ r c--c-.n-.li 

min iiilnfjei.il ji,J t h L - r m.il ey.linu 
elleel.iiujrlioii tilue s»tn|ii<sili:s). [). 
P. • iiixlhew, lv.mei UK.M A 

luiitk lie Mil rjilulinii kl.llil.i^r 1,1 

rneljlsi, Pinkwir I I C.i , .(k , > ti.fll'l 
Ifotn L.-ljl, il.sf a 3 speciiiiniikri. 
Mr M fi. D.iiL-r f |ri.4'i>i fi..m M..|) 

ltl<-f. >f m.iiii >n . u u| f.nlur,- „f iff, mcni 
Muiiihi glass lil'ic epoxy iul>es suit- 
jcetcii.iiirtiiMiist mili-n.ilion): l>r j-. 

It Junes. 1. 1 .251 1 li Moly fUV 

deg ra dal n >n nf Kisku); Dr R. f. 
Mmtrain. t.W.IJU from SEW tpulsa- 
Hon ede.ls on Voiles Mow me-icr 
di If ere ike he tween w.ilcr .mil jir lie- 
hasimir); Dr | I*. C usirnl. l27.Ni7 
from Mull | skin fi iciii ui in sepaijiins 
lurhiileiii linui ii liny Ijvcis); Dr L 
Aren i It. UI.VM frt-ui Wclk'nrNL- Trust 
in Milfiliatiixy me Ini. in in (.iMIi.s) us 
Index <d pm ml |nrii-||cni m piiyMolups 
.•nd p.’tlmk.f.yt. |i, a Syiiinml, 

1 14.7k'i horn (. ih., (ieigs I'hru- 

jii.iLCUlk.il I Uvisi.ui (free 1 

lipnl tieiMxid.iinin m mtl.iniMi.-i lit m i . 
Dr J. Ail-iuU anxl Prnfcssisr J. N 

finm Mfft. - (s,-. isoin 1 1 

rhyihiris i<| rnel.ilomu niiiml nnd ncr- 
foniidiiLL-: rel.niniisliip wiihlui|;iii lie-hl 
in Anlureiie miml; Mr li. A Morris 
.lnil I'rnfcsMir V. Marks. L«2,fi22 Item 
W (pioduLimn ■>( jiuiseiu fm 
pussise iniiiiuni*:iiiiui nf sheen :nnl 
cuttle- to improve keuiulily); Dr fi. G. 
Gibson. £5,234 from MHU ( influence 
of interferon und mhet [mmunnsliniu- 
lunts nn hep.iiic drug mct.ihnliriiig 
enzynicsl; l>r G fi (lilssmt anil lir L 
Dale. LS5,fi73 fruin Welkiime Trust 
(moleeular hiulngv nf unii|iie isnen- 
zvme of hepaiie cyiochranie P-LSIli; 
Dr A. Gray. £n.72s from Mu I) (sinjlv- 
sis of materials hy inductively coupled 

K lasnia snureu mass spectnuncirs J. Dr 
L Hursllll. £2o.3V2Triun hriiisli E.iii- 
inty (dcacidilicaiinn of books); Dr J. 
K Junes. £(i.f»7t frum MuD (niechu- 
nislic bludy of euxing oF upnxy resins): 
Dr J. Dale. £18.621 from WHO Iche- 


Award 


Tlic James Watt International Gold 
Medal of Ihe Institution of Mechanical 
Engineers lx to be presented to Sir 
Hugh Ford, a past president and 
hononuy fellow of the Institution. 


motherapy of leprosy); Professor R. E. 

r \Sl ELF: ani1 Professor R. 

Clift, £80,789 from SERC (continuous 
medium modification on produce gen- 
er. Hum h v unimul cells In culture). 
Pfkss..r K. E I'ullick, O. H75 fumi 
Wesllaml lielkr.pt ers Lid (ulirnsuniL- 
stuily of fibre orientation In inject inn 
mouldings): Mr N. M. Spyrou. £7,955 
from Dfl/NPL (six-port reflcctatnctry 
and dielectric measurement): Profcs- 
“fK; E. Putlldt. £10.045 f rom DTI/ 
NPL (machining of glnssi; Dr A. R. 
Adams. £3,920 Trom SERC (climina- 
Iton of Ionized Impurity scattering In 
heavily doped InP and GalnAsPl; Dr 
R. C. Johnson. £3^07 from SERC 
(nuclear reactions and nuclcnr siruc- 


J'iu i. I Jr K I'.t.iru, ) r/.ji’/i ir.-m 
"i.ruie* • •*innii^v«.ri r in - 

• kpvrulein ewjiujilMn pir-jet 1 1 Dr |< 

V Hr .itt L, i| :m iiL-m Nulrkl.l 

ruuiKljii-m ilirpli crfjvit.ni.v utmil 

I 'inning 'i..k.), Dr H <>" W.««l 
J-'.ltei fr.im USA ulL iKut i<.U vi-i,-ri 
j.Ixc-iiixihl- i.n Llulilicni. Dr G C 

• ■■wlvii. ilk. -4 -Ur irr.rn liSRf ig (d m- 

■ii.iire.il gemk r in n.itur.il Ixriuu ir, j. 
Mil l» (irillithi an.l Mr G. f |tj,v 
pM-" 1 SID t.hLpuii..ri f.il 
liuxingLhange iiiiM.idirjflrcn.'r-v i Hi 
»». N. fiiilwii. 17.*r2n ir.,ni l-SNC 
..I SPSS .iii.t SIR fifes I n. in 

f enernl hntivcrhulJ vunry d.,ij). Mr ) 
enkmx. Cls.uKi from w„xthine Di-,- 
liici Health Auth.irity (effn .1 of h,.,ni- 
lali/alinn andnlher fnrmi.lidre even is 
■ ■ii nifuinied earing networks iff 
pvichoacriatrik paiicnrvl. Dr p IIjJi. 
il-.Mtllri.ni Johns >I.)|<|.ins Dniicm- 
•> I.JSA Uulliir.il renal rrie.lull.ir> u-lh 
ns iillcinative i.iciMliiuiiun ehemic.dk 
relaicil iicjihnili.xia.iiy m nnimak); Dr 
*■ Haili. i~ *.15h from I'iinier Re- 
se.irtlr Caiiipjign (clieniicnl .iv.,vi.iinl 
ien;il pel lie .in.! ureler.il ur.ululi.tl 
hy|iL-rpl.oi.i .inti cuuiiioni.i) 

I.KKKSILR 

I'ritfesei.r I link llhl rri'lessor J. 
Nl.icvu.il .11x14 limn r rent Reginn.il 
IliMlth Aiilhoiiiy l eriibry . >iiil iijihii. 
uiilun using wliitk; i.ii cmltiMi cuVimc 
liL-elitjiiitir): E'm lessor I it ' Holkuid 
£97.371 from Dislilfeis Co IM 
(mxderular studies ui caitu»l»diiik- 
ile^r.id.iiir.n in S. ccrvisi.ic): Dr C R. 
Hogsli.uv. £12.SI7 from SF.IU tklueiu 
mechanism and regulation iff mi'llus 
c:in imovin adenosine tiipiiosphutasc 
activffjy; [>r A. I. Riven &5.CI7U from 
MRl (mechanism of n.mlyuiiiijl pro- 
lein degradation in mammnlian cells I: 
Dr G. Tuinock. £2.2) Xl from SERC 
tpust-lrnnscriplioiiiil processing of 
primary rdmsnnml RNA te.inscript in 
p,0,C4s0r H. Smilh. 
i-W.iFw from AFUC Iphyidt.'hrnmc 
cuniiol of ir.iiiNcripiion »if nuckar 
genes for ehl.npluvt pr«u-ins in lighi 
grown peas): Dr P. M. Gulliu. U2.75U 
from SERC ( Y-inaiiiaikm induced 
damage to deoxyribonucleic iicid and 
synthesis of DNA binding); Professor 
M. C. R. Symons. £70A84 frum SERC 
(super-heterodyne O-hand sncclro- 
mcicr for radiation damage): Dr M. I. 
Levens. £15.828 from Spastics Socictv 
l incidence and mitonnie .if cvsu'l 
periveiiliieulni lciKonial.ieia In pn- 
term neudiiiel; Prokssur II Sinipwm. 
£2.141 from Trent Regional tleulth 
Authority (non- invasive monitoring nf 
lung mechanics in infants and pre- 
“hool children): Professor M. Oarkc. 
£51,250 from Leicestershire Health 
Authonly (lieallii and social needs of 
"jc elderly); Professor M. Oarkc. 
£50.000 from Nuffield Proi indnl Hos- 
pitals Tniii (lioalth and social needs of 
»'« pr B. R. McAvoy. 

£14.324 from Loiccslcnhlre Henllii 


\uiIi.mii-. tAxuri ■i.iru. u jj;J t .,n- 
li. -. -I'li. ui Hi ( | N Kuyiil-' 

i 1 1 tr..Ri STRl (..•'iipuur ru.cd 
*i>:dh> m .>r<lin...a Iroucnis jnff re- 
luv l jn-.ii LJi I*. A.tiii.u il'HHiai 
tr..i.i Dl-S tiwmr.- i-r . •. jlu.iimn a r.-J 
ikir-|..puiini in rcjiiiv: ..liu.iii.m) 
i’r.iks-or t . Ilirrihj.ini i'“ ?■». Ir.im 
i>l.> Kinirc li'i I jjiii nii.rjl 

Mr A J II ..kn I ullei. 

t-v |m li. tii M.Rt. li-finputcr aided 
ikn>.n ».J iiiwiw.iii ir.nHiiiur arnpli- 
lkr> I.ii r.nii.. ,i i:.i v.'iiiciiiinii.itn.ni 
.if.ptic.ili> uiv i Hr S f Vkii,:M. £35 tin 
lr..in i-NIU jj .. . -i,i. m. 1 . , r .i| k ||. . , ship). 

F Y £24.52u fr,.m 

SERf ( ill.., I, u( ii.nspi, cluncn, 

Mructiue un idruimn III Mild r.muk. 
ti..n% nf (> mcl.ini.B.nui j IR VI. 
Hv.rgeili. t Huh’ fr-.rn HriTi-.h Heart 
I •iuinf.iii.in (ifka iff .liLi.it v I.ii on 
« .it " ui lliisv. .ui d |.|i<.<il|- J‘j r fi [ 
Ituv-iffl .mil IJi k F. |i|„ji. Uh.ffA 
In-ni Nulmnal kiditei Ri -lardi | uml 
(iliMnlHifii.n «rt Aiigmi.-nsiii I] recco- 
l‘"' >u tlic kninei in LV|s.iiuii.ai.iI 
uyi'crteiiM.in In .iiil..ia.!i.>i>i.ip1iv). Dr 
I). Ji’iic* .nut I'riikinr p || a. 
Siir.iih. ilii.r.17 finm MRi* f i.i\.nu .. 
mu M uil icx iff li|h.p1|ilici''isiiL'l..ic(ciij 
■ >l meilic.il I|ii[>i<ii.inxi ). Dr I fjffds 
£2'L5>ti. In. in MRC<L-llecti .d anofun- 
K"‘ “ii l»»vpiniMii inter aciu.ns 
in t.iim!id.i uffciliMiisi. Dr I*. Mlchlnn. 
IH.VJI Innn I rent Resi.in.il J k-.ilth 
Auih.’iitv tiailiroen.iUMii .ff iheuma- 
'•"J wnmisil fluid u-lls anti rela- 
iinnship ti. response in w Vmium 
the ranv l. Pr- deism p ||. A Siicaih. 
Nl‘J.r»lh Imni Trent kcaiunAl Health 
Am horny I nucneric.il epidcniioloei ol 
infex linns): lit It. || i). lifim*. 

£1 j775.4S Ir.ini Rutherford Appleton 
Lahnidinry <rci<.ninvv,ii.n measuring 
[jiility and ci-jluaiion iff W f muln- 
|J >'« snirmr): Pmfewor K A. Pounds. 
l4'J3.653 from SERC (vr.iv asir..nhv- 

L " S- WjuiiA. t*2.425 /tom 
bt l<*. (ohicrvuluins mi i-.XOSAT S 
I ‘J G'-lp Mr o. Dunning. i3x.| 2$ 
from 1 he Fouil'yll 1 ruxt (hchuviour of 
loothall crowds i: Pn.lessnr P. R. F. 
■«l; £I*N377 from Trent Regional 
Health Auihoruy Ci*. ffjiinn and Irani- 
pltimalmn of klcis of Langcrhans). 

NAPIER COLLEGF., EDINBURGH 
Smdai r Gnir. £5 .wtKI from hritish Tcdi- 
nolage Gruup linsirumcnliiiiun (or 
:i\>ul field pernuncnl nuenet ecner- 
a ,l »ri: Mr A. Yoking. [<i.mni | r < *m 
SERC liilaiiniua for FMS); plus 
£lh.tXM> from SERC Ijoini tcaclilng 
company with Andrew Antennas): Dr 
P. H. Bewick. £ I .(KNl from Associa- 
tion for International Cancer Re- 
search) Gesa Walker. £1.800 from 
University of Strathclyde (significance 
or corporate eharacterislics fn dctcr- 
mlnmg treat me ni of incentives within 
mmtmenidrefsiofijjrocL.dureJ : DrN 
Christofi. SFR40.00U from NAGRA: 
Dr N. Chrisiofi. £ 1 7.500 from NERC. 


e 


Open 

University 

viewing 


Sunday June 23 


Saturday June 22 

BBC I 

PjwioehemlMry. Photochemical pathway!. 

7 38 Under£nSlng' Space and Tima. An holatcd 
, „ fact. (S354iprog 10). 

B.00 Healih mid Dheaw. OrouIngoM. (U205; prog 

6). 

BBC! 

«5 UuirumcauiUxj. Flow. (T291; proa 7|. 

8180 R««rjh Meibodf. Prablemi or practice. 

7.1B S|Htlal NcctM In Priumilbn. VtdarY Rirfu: 
ywclal eifui'.iilon In Norway. IE241 : prug 7). 
740' Science toundaiton c»uric. vnrlnilnni mi u 


I Amend glacial Inn. (S335; pn>g 7). 

Maieriah Pmceulng. Anyone can make a 

a . but . . . (T3S2: prog II). 

^ a. Polymorphism In sniili. (S2M; prog 

tiio Nature of Chemistry. Rencilong in con- 
carl. (S3Q4; prog 191. 

Education tor Adulta. Tho University or the 
TJdrd Age. (CASS; pnf 5). 

An latrodiictlon to Sociology. Mousing hi 


Birmingham I. ID207; prog 
Changing Ilritain. Chuiglng World. Donegal: 
Industry and culture. {13205; prog 1U). 
Elements of Music. Harmonic Analysis, I. 
fA24ll pm* S). 

Cognitive Development. Ways or studying 
children. IE36J. prog 5). 

Mathematical Models arid Methods. Integrat- 
ing by numben. (MST2M; prog IB). 

Sod at Sciences (bumlation course. Soda I in- 

E llon- 2: rurally comedy. (D 102; pi 02 20). 

1 Foundation courre. Networks and mat- 
ricci. (MIDI; prog 16}, 

Inlroducilon to Pure Mathematics. The Dode- 
cahedral group. (M20.1; prog 15). 

Numerical (.'umplilallon. Functuiniil npprux- 
ImalltRi case study. (M351; prog 5). 

Systems Hchuviour. All change lor syuom X. 
IT24I; prog ft. 

Conflict and Change In Education. Thu prog- 
ressive revolution 7 (E2u5; pro* 1). 


theme: skeletal aikpiuiUms. (Sint; prog lri|. 
Ecology. Dcsvit ecology. IS323; prug 1U). 
Arts foundation coune Sacred placer. ( Alai ; 


Sdcnca foundation course. Span to think, 
time 10 team: a portrait of summer school. 
(SIOI; nrogOS). 

Anlmaf Physiology. Walking and running. 
(S3 24: prog 6). 

Engineering Mechanics. Flow vlsuallullon. 
(T3j 1: prng IAI. 

Introduction la Calculus. The fundamental 
theorem of Calculus. (MS2S3; prog 101. 
Management and Ihc School. KnottToy Fields. 


Part 1: mvdoarisDhrayiopen. (E323: prug 3), 
The Eanh: Si rta-lurc. Composition and Krolu- 
llon. 0 co thermal energy. (S237; 


lion. Geothermal enemy. (S237; prog 9). 
The Earth's Physical Resources, water for n 
city: Nottingham. (S238: prog 9). 

17th Caniury England: A changing culture. 
Expcrimcmal philosophy. (A2nT, ptog ID). 


11 JO |7th Cflniury England: A changing culture. 

Experimental philosophy. (A21U; ptog 10). 

1 2A0 Popular Culture. Popular television 4: politics 

ana dramn. (U203; prog 8). - — , — . — 

13.30 Inorganic Chemistry; Concepts and rose stu- io Tilbury. (EJXI. prog M 

dks.^ Semi-conductors and ibe sun. (S247; prog 

13.BS Soanes and Belief. ScteadM remember Oer- Moildfly JllIlC 24 

many 1918-45. (A38I; prog 7). 

“JO* Modern Ail and Modernism. 1922: the first 
Russian Ail Exhibition. (A31S; prog 18). 

14AB Tho 19ih Century Navel ana Us Legacy. 

Thomas Hardy and Wesso*. (A3I2; prog 9). 

RAOO 3{VHP) 

MS Mnihs foundation course. Foundation maths 9. 

(MtOI; prog 9). 


eohcdral group. (M203; prog 15)! 

Nunicrtent Ciunptiinilon. Functional approx- 
imation caw study. (M351; prog 5). 

Systems Hchuviour. All change lor syuom X. 
IT241; prog ft. 

Contllci and Change In Education. The prog- 
resolve revolution 7 (E2ll5: pro* 3). 

Biology: Form and Fhncfkm. Curd ktvaic alar 
control. (SM2: prog 19). 

Engineering Mechanics. Vibration. (T331; 
prog IB). 

Language Deyelopcmcnt. I'll tell you the price 
t charge. (PE232; pros 8). 

Technology and Change 1750-1914. Sugar 
takes rooT (A281; prog Iffl. 

Engineering Mechanics: Theimnfluldi and 
Bernoulli's Equal Ion. (T2JJ; prog 5). 

g Chemistry. Feedback. (SJ46: prog 3). 

ollgiaus Quest. A Christian test Imony. 
(AD208: ptog 15). 

An and Environment. There Is no now. 
(TAD292: proe 16). 

Conicmrororv Issues In Edunllon. Sklahoads 


TJd EngJighienmeal. The Lisbon Esrlhquakc. 
(A204: prog 19). 1 

Tuesday June 25 

BBC2 

6.85* Social sciences (oundiilon course. Social in- 

„ iraratran.:; famUy comedy. (17102; pjou 20). 

23 JO luolour. Brain and Behaviour. Spatial team- 
. .. In* and the lltepixampui. [SDife: pro* 9). 

23.85 TCrd World Studies. Fuelling ihe miracle 
(UfKH.uiog ih. 

RADIO 3{VMty 

BJS ropulai Culture. Ihe Grnesli nr British Beat , 
pan 2. (U2Q3; prog 4). 

RADIO 4{VHR 

23.30 Open Forum. Information programme for QU 
ttudenis 

Wednesday June 26 

BBC2 

M8* Ails foundation course. Sftcrcd ptarci. (A1UI: 

23.30' ^thudDheau . (irowlng old. (U205; prog 
6). 

23 Jfi* Biology:. Form and Function. CartUovticular 


Honorary degrees 

ESSEX 

DUniv: Sir Michael Atfyiili. Royal 
Society research professor at tlic 
Mathematical Institute, University of 
Oxford; Sir George Jefferson, chnlr- 


mnn of Drtrish Telecommunfcadons: 
Baroness PlartofWrinle. chairman of 
the Equnl Opportunities Commission: 
Baroness Womack, mistress ofGlrton 
College. University of Cambridge. 


Conference 


RADIO flag '•»=««■ 


*J5 Social sciences foundation course, [.anguaga 

Rju«oSia ta * i, ' iDi “ i ™“ 1 - 

23 J0 Modern Art and Modernism. Berlin Dada- 


l)ann Adn. (A3I5: prog 19). 

23 JD Management and ihr School. Fodural care 
(EJ23: prog A). 


(TAD292: prog 16). „ proa ft. 

Cofltompnniry Issues in Edurallon. Sklahoads RADIO 4JVHr) 
in Tilbury. (E20B; prog |4>. 23.30 I7ih Ce 


Thursday June 27 

BBC2 

8 JO* Maths fbumbibin course. Nctnorks and mat- 
rices. (MIDI; prog 16). 

6.55 Science foundation caune. Rau nnd supc rrnts. 

« a**es nnd iimraraae s. (Sint ; pros 19). 
celccnd Oulfoof 8 

23,38* MateriBli Engineering. A cut above. (T253: 

24-00 tffoScm Art and Modernlim. Klee and tlic 
Munich ruvolulloa. (A3 1 5. prog 31). 

RADIO 3(VHF) * 

0.35* liumimtniaikin. DupplerTcctinluuo. tT29t; 

RADIO SM' 


23.30 17ih Century Itngland. Milton's readers. 
(A203; prog 10). 


BBC2 

&J0* Special N ceils in Education. Vldar'i Right: 
special education in Noru-ay. (E24I; prug 7). 
RADIO StyHP) 

8JB Popular Culture. The Genesis of British Beat. 

pan I. (EZ03; prog 3). 

RADIO 4(VHF) 

23 JO Arn foundation course. Religious experience. 
(AI01; prog 19). 


Friday June 28 


BBC2 

8.BB Failure of Stresred Mmcrlah. New Hips for 
old. (T353: prog 5). 

7.20* Weekend Outlook. 

RADIO 3(VHF) 

6.3S* Open Forum. Information programme (or OU 
students. 

* repeated pregrwnmat 


Higher fiducaiion 



-mm 
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fniernational 


Second Atinml Conference: London iM-tSil, December IVSi 

“GREATER OPPORTUNITIES FOR INTERNATIONAL 
COOPERATION AND MOBILITY IN HIGHER EDUCA TION ” 

AIMS 

ronf * 01 enrourygliit wider end more cosi-effecilw intcrnHlanil cooperation 

and nwHJhy emongst biithuilant of higher education by sharing aucceeful experience inddMCussjnM 
CSJZlSIESff » “wreumlng objrretw. It will draw hra^lly upw the^EeSw Sf 
Sretayh^’rouiitiloi. 10 “ kB Keaum 01 refCCMful «»» insUiutlons In htonVi Amtlannd 

THEMES 

- Student Mobility In Unde renuhnia and Fosuraduelc Taught Fcanci 

- Innovative Arraiunwrui for InicmMlmut OwiMnillroi In Retearrh. 

* ™ S55S Pro, ™ !,H, A *■ nwiB*l of Distance Learning Prognimmei. 

- Staff Mobility - Shari-term itUcemcnix abroad. 

- Widening iMernailonal Cooperation and Mobility beyond iradUhiaal links. 

WORKING METHODS 

Short addresses will Jriinuhitcdlseusilon In eten XIV SOM Inns which will alio orovlde itwhi^lnmn.i r,„ 


frw ropmilriprau U * ** * 111 lndu,1 « icciimmcMkikHti; It wUlbe diuribuieff 

PROGRAMME 

Iferiitrartan far iha Ooulwenre wUl be from tom on RWay I3lh December IW. The Ctafcrcnce *18 
VENUE AND FEE 

iji 

possIMe, or mUllk»al resMcnec arranged, if required. 

Ftalhw deunscaa be uMalned fromt IIK1 3WJ51 Gnoa Itm Reed.toadan WC1X 8BP, UK. (313) 




t J* < 


- i^ ASSirifl]) ADVERTISEMENTS 

TVlimra Higher Eduatiooil — 


Jg_.placc advertisements wri te to or telephone: 

The Advertisement Manager, 

The Times Higher Education Supplement 
Priory House, St John's ^ London EC1M 4BX, 

■ i . I el. 01-5253 Sflflft TaUu OCinni 


A| ! adverris^ment^uwLhed Conditions of 

Times Newspapers Lid (available on M J° 


t im*. iwf u . J. cu 10 me ie rms and Conditions 
_ T.mes Newspapers Lid (available on request) 

Rates: I copy deadlines: 


Universities 
Fellowships 
Research and 
Studentships 
Polytechnics 
Colleges of 
Higher Education 
Colleges with 
Teacher Education 
Colleges and 
Institutes of Technology 


Classified Display - £ 12 . 4(1 nscc ™ ~ ’ 

Minimum size: Stem x 1 col Cd> fin m t? j . 4 V Ja8Slfi ? d Display: 
Classified Linage -£2.40 per line n? w ®S k J > J i ? r to P«Wicatior 

Minimum 3 fines- @ £ 7.20 m C J a8SI , n e n« Llna ? e: 

number -f? nn Monday 10.00 am in the 

week of DUbiirgfinn 


Universities 


Other classifications 


TechnicaTc^^ 
Colleges of 
* u ™er Education 
Colleges and • 
Departments of Art 
Administration 
Overseas 
Adult Education 
Librarians 
General Vacancies 
Industry and Commer™ 


Exhibitions £ ; 

Awards t? Personal 

Conferences and Seminars ° r S?i?j and Wanted 

Courses Holidays and 

All box no. replies should be sent to 
fit the above address 




nef. 6961156), Aston Universii 



0Tj LOUGHBOROUGH 

T® UNIVERSITY 

MJ7 OF technology 

enqineerinq 

PRODUCT DESIGN 

far .ho po» of 

sssSkas 


■PPPlmnejn. * U,UD for a 3 year 


UNIVERSITY OF LONDON 

Chflr of Education with special 
Reference to Curriculum Judies 
, tenable at the 
Institute of Education 



should Aral be obtained 
The Closing dale lor m 


MRSQBS 


particulars 


anting three 


University of Ulster 

lectureships in nursing 

(Two posts St Colsrains) Ref: C85/132 

couraw ' '"US VS!- i H n nde C o[j adUflt H 8nd W"**! 
administration. ^ n CQUre0 development and 

nUr86a Wlth “ lntBfW 

nursing qualification will ba neeawSv ' 8 n ri WiLS?* 8 psychla1rt5 
or reaaarch exparienca would be an eXantige ^ PMto ,SKhift 9 

LECTURESHIP IN MEDIA STUDIES 

«l Coleraine Ref: CBS/134 

S»a?£Ba3S5Bsa— ** 

»«mjbS 3 £c-- 

S RESH,P IN SOCIAL SKILLS 

at Magee College Ref; C85/130 

^rture prolwB^!irfnd™cademl?cm ° f social akilla t0 6Xiat ' B ? ^ 

to awisi with the ednrin*starion of a^od^^ 

hlBha”direfl? l, |n Psy^holo^ c honour8 dQ U' 00 - «nd preferably B 

sa»i3s 

•he Social Skills Centre Teaohfnn « C 8 nlera L c,lon 8nd wo* 
an advantage. ‘ eanri(n 0 or maearch experience would ba 

lectureship ||\| applied 

STATISTICS 

atJordanstown Ref: J8S/13B 

JO assist with coureVdevaloDmo b ,° lh and dipk}ma “«*«■ 
duct relevant research. 6lopmor, t and administration, and to eon- 

Statist lea or"a”ied d^sdnli^B »«w hO K 0u . re d ®0 r « B fn Malhamailcs. 
compuilng. Industrial or r«!H° an< ? ? hou,d have 1 an aetiva Interest in 
mathods would b B an advantag ^ ° 8xper,encfl ,n "PP |,Bd atatiatteal 

within therange £7 'e 0B ' flPallfloatlona and experience 
Further detail, « P ® r annum < under 

UlMar at Coterolne ^ffor B f £°I n th ® Offloar, University of 

Coleraine. oTiSUSLWJ^ J™** CJ Cromore Rob* 



UNIVERSITY of new ZEALAND 
New Zealand 

Ppfloailon, are Invited for ,h, following pa.iHo,,, 

(TWo P?aWMa} ,RESHlP0H RESHIP IN ECONOMICf 

Preference P Bf * on * * Qr ons dr more * 

Monomloa. In^mriai L 8 ™ W1 , t0 with apadel interai 
2^ '2[J* ° 1 d" ■ppoimnwnu^ the aMKh. 1 Ic * S nd mol,8m “Iwur BCt>no 
■" ■dvaniaga. c/3»m 0 th^ : T6 A 1 i^ I 5',S^“ oh “P* 1 ** Monomeiric . w 




flB "Mn:h wl 1 “*«■ Applicants tan a 

^™" E ^r' NsociALw ^« 

hmlwial ou.bf. — applicants moat hold 
. Br ™ had aoaial work e«p* 
and nmi'J. K. d “UUnitiTiflni to, ihs laacJ 
— ■- The paraon apoolntsd wUI a 


lop 


na la 8 August 1 885. 


i Ilf. I IMivSlildflKK KIHICA I lONSUITf.KMKNT 2I.6.HS 
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1 Universities continued 



Applications ars Imritsd for lha following 
posts for which application* dote on tha 
■fates shown. SALARIES (uniats 

otherwise tialadl ere at follow* Pro- 

□"“S' JESS’S? - A,Bocli “ p, °**»orl 

R “‘ , erlA4A3S7-8 A ; ProfeulonalMlow 
•Agyg* Fellow «A41.Q29 

-tA47.B23t Fellow tftTABfTi - IA4QLB7E 
S ,^' Fellow 

R "??* eh FrtDW •A242» 
Poitdocioral Fallnwr 
ReMerch Asaoctata IA2ZBI4 ■ lAKBOft 
Senior lecturer IA3S.2Q3 . IA41 029; 
Lecturer IA2S.23B • 1A34.4S7; Tutor 
MISE60 - IA21.96B. Furlhw daiil. wS 
eppUeaifon procedure may be obtained 
from The Association of Commonwealth 
UnlveniUee (ApptaL 36 Cordon Square. 
London WC1H frp unleee applies Mona 
ere Invfled direct to The University. 
Equalhy of opponunhy I. Unhrertfty 
policy. 


Tito Unfvorr.ity of Wo r , torn 
Auslrnlm, I'orlti 
ASSOCIATE PROFESSOR/ 
SENIOR LECTURER/ 
LECTURER (WITH TENURE) 

Department of 
Acbountfng and 
Finance 

Application! ue Invited from luliebly 
qualified pmoni Tor three potiilont which 
■leatsllnbleai toon si rnuully convenient 
commencement daretcan be negoi Isied. 
T»« potlilons will be filled at lecturer level 
and one at a more icolor level depending 


an autliflcailDns. The luccetiful' 
ipplicanli will be expected to lecture to 
DCom iiudenU al undergraduate level and 


fxiidbly to uudenli at postgraduate level In 
one or preferably two of the fallowing 
areai: financial accounting, managerial 
accouniing, rinance, audJilng or taxailon. 
Apnlnntx should ootuit a higher degree, 
rrorestlonal qualiflealion is desirable but 
not essential. The posit lont are offered nn 
a tenured bails subject to review. For 
runher Information oo the academic 
. reiponslbl lilies of the positions, please 
contact Mr AO Davison, Head or 
Department (Wj 380:2*99. 

omidlti lachide npenooMdon, fkret 
to Penn Tor appoutee and depend col 
family, removal allowance, study have and 
long service leave and homing loan 
scheme. 

Appllcullant In dupllc.ite slating full 
personal particulars, qualifications and 
experience and the names and addresses of 
three ref frees should be sent to Staffing 
Officer, Univertlly of Western AusiraJLi. 
Ncdlands, Western Ausirslla 6009, 
Conditions of appofnimcm will be 
Specified In any offer of employment which 
may be made at a result of this 
advertisement. 3 August 1983. 


Murdoch University Perth, 
Western Auslralfa 
LECTURER IN SOUTH EA8T 
ASIAN STUDIES 

Bohool of Human Communication 
The Allan Studies Programme seeks to 
appoint ■ ctdl oral historian or modem 
south Bast Ash. whose primary 
responsibility Is to teach an Introductory 
course on South Ban Aslan society as well 
is courses on Asian religion. (Ref. 0136 — 
Post available from 1/1/ 1 986). 

LECTURER IN ENGLISH AND 
COMPARATIVE LITERATURE 

School of Human Com muni sat! or 
The programme leaches literal uro on a 
comparative and IntcnUtalplIiinry basis 
and with special attention to literary 
theory. QuaHncalloos should Include 
fluency In a language other than English 
and expert lie Id one or [he following areas: 
popular literature and popular culture; the 
contemporary novel; Aboriginal Hieratura; 
literary theory. (Ref. 0443- Post 
available from 1/1/1986). 

Gtntro!: Appointment will nomully be 
made at the lower steps or the grade. These 
■re te Durable appointments and conditions 
Include superannuation, long service leave, 
outride sliuliei programme, payment or 
fares to Perth for appointee and dependent 
family, remora) asd KtiUng-ln allowance 
and house purchase loan arrangement . 

PrO^rgSfrA&tottowrben Is no 
prescribed application form but TWO 
COMF1 ETC SETS or detailed 
application, quoting the appropriate 
reference number, Including full personal 
particulars, details of tertiary 

S uaUllcBilon, career history with 
escripUon of posts held , area of special 
competence and Interest, retearcb 
completed or currently being undertaken, 
personal view* on leeching, members] tip of 
profasslonal Institutions or soclellra and 
positions of responslbllHy in these; list of 
relevant material published by ibe 
applicant, when available to lake up 
appointment if offered and the names and 
addresses of three professional referees 
should fes eh the Personnel Officer, 
Murdoch Unlvcnliy. Murdoch, Western 
Australia 6130. Applicants resident In tbe 
United K Ingdom, Europe or Africa at the 
ilmeofappllcailon ihould alio forward 
ONE farther copy to the Secretary 
General, AreoculkMof Commonwealth 
Universities (Appti). 

19 July m3. 


Monash University. Melbourne 

CHAIR DF EARTH SCIENCES 

ueparttnent of Earth 8 dance* 

An inn>>-*ijieui;nij-t u.tha tneng 
retcarch iep'jrii;r, n n sought to gu-je 
Turure del d0Pff.tr. t 
Euahlnhro in 1972. fcjrthSJcn.es hit 
gained reiogr.ulon for the quality or In 
graduates and lit research Wnhtrn 
a:ademle and eight technical nan. u 
covers a wide rings of tea Jung and 
rciurdi arris The Depjrtirer.t it well 
equpped for eiperunenial and analytical 
iTuiiri an J hat ilroog flsld bated uilere.lv 
In -.ulied In Joint tctRirih wirhother 
unliemiy depirunenii. tndaiirr. and 

J oierameot agencln. It an reel t funding 
rom both Australian and o.rr tea-, 
granting bodies. The inirinaii.-'nil 
poitgraJuste rtrfjr.h giuuf, iriluJes 
pou J&:rorjl wotVrii. Ural) Ph I) *nj 
lenM Sc itu-dmi. 

Arrn(i,tnnll>y the tirranmer.i'i 
luiieni a.livilin iti.lmje iyiie..u', 

mrumoiphlc, and -jtr p«ti...],.gy,' 
gr-vheiiuiiry. iituciulal Kninav, 
sedimcntulogy and volcanology, 
pjlaeoclimaiiilogy, palaeontology, isotoie 
and solution geocnemliir). regional 
geology, and tectonics. A geophyski 
leaching and rnearch program will 
commence shortly with the appoinimrat of 
two academic staff. Worker! in the abi.vr 
fields, or in any of the mote qua niliaiise 
ai^Kin of the caiih Kieruas, will find ■ 
iiunnlailDg research environment, but 
apL'Ikaiioni from those with nther Inrereiit 
will be cumidercd The tucctisful 
ippllcani must hue outstanding leaden hip 
quallilri and the iMIiiv to intrijcf 
|-i ''.lift rly with uiJuwfy. 

Super anmuiwy), nairl arid irnffr.J 
allu^^n.r, au.i icini-jiui y liMu .lug 
aMiiiaitkC. ( mi ui II iririv-i i he rt|l,r to 
mike n<> api-rimmem or toai p-.>lni ><> 
Invitation at any stage 

2iy|ugbi(/WJ 


The University ol Melbourne 
LECTURER (CONTINUING) 
FACULTY OF MUSIC 

A[i he undergraduate level the appointee 
wlu be required to lecture In history 
courses, io teach courses In harmony and 
counterpoint with possible empha ill on the 
late- Romantic period, and to leach final 
year elective subjects. He or she should 
also be capable of supervising pon- 
graduaie studies. Candidates should 
poucu excellent first degree qualifications 
(deafly have a higher degree, and university 
teaching esperience. Some performing 
iLlUs could be an advantage. 

The Faculty or Music oners courses 
leading to the degrees of Bachelor or Music 
and Baclidui of Music Education. These 
Include studies fn muskology, 
com poll 1 1 on. performance, music 
education and music therapy. The Faculty 
olio often postgraduate studies leading to 
higher degrees, and these Include academic 
components or musicology, composition 
andperfonnance. 

The position ft tenable Rom I February 
1986. An appointee from Interstate or 
overseas will be eligible for assistance with 
navel and removal expenses. 

SI Augwi 198! 


TUTORS IN MUSIC 

Ftaoulty of Mu da (Two positional 
The Faculty wishes to appoint two tutors 
to direct classes In connection with 
undergraduate lecture courses In lha 
History or Music covering (he period from 
e.1330 to c. 1930, and in harmony, counter- 
point and related disciplines covering the 
period fbomc.1330loc.19l4. One tutor 
should have skills In analytical methods, 
and one will need to assist with aural 
training courses. The appointees ihould 
have a good Rial degree, and either hate a 
higher degree or be proceeding towards 
one. 

The Faculty often courses leading to Ihe 
degreca or Bachelor or Music and Bachelor 
of Music Education. These Include studies 
In oiuslcologv, composition, performance, 
musk education ana mude therapy. The 
Faculty also often postgraduate studies 
leading to higher degrees, and there Indude 
academic components of m osteology, 
composition and performance. 

The appointed will be expected to lake 
up their positions on I February 1986. 

SI August 1 90S 

James Cook University of 
North Queensland 
LECTURER/ SENIOR 
LECTURER IN 

MATHEMATICS EDUCATION 

Bohool of Education 
Department of Pedagogies end 
Bsfantlflq 8 tudlai In Education 
Applicant* must have an appropriate 
higher degree fare fetibly b doctorate) with 
specialist qualifications In mathematics 
education, primary school mathetnailei, 
and curriculum development. A trained 
teacher's certificate and a significant 
period oriureeufal leaching experience, 
preferably In primary school, are also 
esse mill. Fur appointment at Senior 
Lecturer level a doctorate and a significant 
record of publication! In mathematics 
education would normally be expected. 

The appointee's mnio leaching 
commltmrot trill be In lha area ofprlmary 
mathematics curriculum studies. The 
appointee will be expected to undertake 
appropriate research and/or development 
aeilriitn within his/her area of 
roedaitsailoa. 

9 August ISA! 

LECTURER (SPECIAL 
EDUCATION) 

Bohool of Education 
Department of Pedagogies and 
BoIantiHo Studies In Eduoalion. 

The position ft available on a permanent 
bails from January 1986, 

Applicants must have a higher degree 
(preferably a dociorate) In special 
education, and a trained teacher’s 


■fix'll. -ail r, w.th X I,*r !!. ...v r r*. ,J r | 
■pcfsIM.- 1'i-nif i liirtrirc*' ..*i 
fTlT.Hy, ft'fJai)! r»J-! |J; .1, ■■ ; 
v«'r,jv Api-rn rt-.-.rJ ,, .j n V. an -; 
fu .i.a'-.nin'r« uif I,.*:,, xi» 
dr-.riljr E*|«!i Jfnrn* . Mr,..re r | th- 
ueji of x.ril ..v:L'., r j'„v,.Jhs, 3 if. 
“••ulJ* s xiiaJ.irfjfr 
Ihrapr- tr.'re inL.ti;,.) r, 4 
ictqir.iTir.cf.l wi, 'i 

euernorji.t) trlr.s. .•.n-i'-nrgor k -ih 
■he II: | !■ rj of Tesib.-.g «n 1 Uj • ol 
UxMtgl-,c!i Oif.rltea.l.ixg.lu'.r. 
vuM in k |iii* im.bfir.'r.t m • i.t ri..,:r 

of ihs (•.lit, wing 

a diair.i’.iii i evung an.! retr.-d:A| 

f regren .r.ir.g .ubjcM 4 - rh- lL.bcklf 
iLixlixtlciil 

a Maxid's (evrlxu>>,<. r luieirnlisii.-ii ,.| 
languVe r-i n jii.err.jti.,. x-i in 
CounxeUIngirljledin-fiAuInlu ar,.,n 

1 bt Jfpi'inirr —ill h rvirMcJ »■> 

ui. ul.ri in the aciiiuiev ul the On^iinpux 
* liiUxalSnvheiCeriic anii,.| aicm, 
a%t|vci i 'n.riiitn.rr.i in ■nv,,].(irrnT ui 
ir.ou .li nr.Jde.cl'iptr.rnl frn|Klraii‘Jil.e 

5*1* 1 vf f .cauli iliuk.it:. 
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The University ol New South 
Wales, Australia 
PR0FE880R 
SCHOOL OF CHEMICAL 
ENGINEERING AND 
INDUSTRIAL CHEMI8TRY 

Centra (or Petroleum Engineering 

Studies 

1 hr I In, utility Ml Nr* S-nuh Wain hai 
writ dr vign i red by the I edrigi 
(ffi-ernniriil at llirf'rniietui kaihliigeiul 
ir-(Xi<h In [■ irnlnin englnreilng in 
Ami iuli). It li it']* In the ni.Kcii of 
riTafclnhirg a Natiunal School of 
Ptlmlfum l-nglnecilng ihai will irrv e the 
needs of the AutinUxn Petroleum 
Industry. IheUnivcivliyhai evtablivhed a 
Centre lot Petroleum Engineering Studies 
uhlch will offer undergraduate and 
postgraduate degrees In renolrum 
engineering commencing In 1986. 

The Centre draws on exluingetncrilce 
“lihln ibe Schools of C hemlraT 
Engineering and Industrial t hentlviry. 
Applied Qculngy and Mining tnglnecrlng 
In the Faculty of Applied Science. 
Application: are Invited far appointment 
toe t hilr. The sucnsful applicant EniiaLty 
will be Director or this Centre, develop the 
undergraduate teaching program, 
contribute to research activity and extend 
existing Links with Industry. 

Candidates ihould have a commitment 
to excellence in undergraduate and 
graduate education end have demonstrated 
reseaich capacity and leadership in dill ling, 
reservoir, production, or other areas of 
petroleum engineering. Industrial 
experience In oil and gas production Is 
highly desirable. 

Subject to consent by (he University, 
professors may undertake a Untiled 
amount of higher rorouhailvework. 

The University reserve] the right to fill 
■ny chair by Invitation. 

Mriugun 198! 

LECTURER/ SENIOR 
LECTURER 

8CHOOL OF MECHANICAL 
AND INDUSTRIAL 
ENGINEERING 

The successful applicant should be 

experienced In aircraft, helicopter or 

aerospace vehicle dealgn and will be 
expected. Initially, to present lecture 
courses oo light aircraft and light 
helicopter design. Interest In materials, 
composites, fatigue, rcllabfllty, C. A. D., or 
control trill be an advantage but applicants 
with other special Interest) will be 
considered. The School has excellent 
hefliilei for aeronaut deal research In both 
experimental and computational areas. 

Tbe position ft available from February 
1 986 and appointment will be fora Rxed 
(era of three yews. 

2! Stplembrt /98J 

LECTURER/ SENIOR 
LECTURER IN SCHOOL OF 
MATHEMATICS 

Iflaf. 10421 

Applicants should a PhD or equivalent 
qualification!, and active research Interest 
in one or more of the areas of 
optimization, optimal control theory, 
systems Iheory, operations research or 
computational mathematics. 

The successful applicant will teach and 
supervise graduate iludenii In hft/her own 
areu of reseaich and participate Io the 
leaching of other applied mathematics 
TObjectMU well as other courses offered by 

The position will be available from 
February 1986 and appointment will be 
with tenure or on the basis ora contract 
wlih provfa^on for conversion to (enure. 


The Australian National 
University 

FELLOW/ SENIOR FELLOW 
AND HEAD (1 POSITION) 
CONTEMPORARY CHINA 
CENTRE 

Research School of PmHIo Studies 


rwjuNivaniMM* Bin IHTHEW IUC apfMAlElIBCIU 

as Feilow/Scnlor Fellow and Head, 
Contemporary China Centre. Applicants 
should have a substantial background In 
research on post-1949 China and a record 
or extensive poblleafloft. Preference may 
be given to inoM with qurilflcaitero [nut* 
sodil sciences, especially In I he field! of 
economics, politics or sociology, Special 
emphasis trill bo placed on ihecaptcliy to 
provide Intellectual leadership and to 
uilian and coordinate research on 
raoumporary China within the Centre and 
the University, as well as the ability to 


■Ft’i'. ..Jri h*i pa i 


POSTDOCTORALFELLOW 
ORADE V RESEARCH 
FELLOW - NORTH 
AUSTRALIA RESEARCH 
UNIT 

Racearch Othorj ol Pauhc EiuUfaa 

Apr :■.)!■ .••! are SV.ua.* t M * 
K-.tJc-.i--rallc][--»< p iraJrl<Pr.Mrfl l 
Irll... m it.* 'Mxngr ..tiaij Ti lilhi.etV 
ri-.-r.t N.-rth Au-.iralia Re.rai.'i 
•'■III I ■»■ »'eJ in lliroin Arpk-a'iMh' uld 
hi.r re.- ai.ti quah/,. >tl,.m in liffiii.-,'„gv 

invi-il and M^ter ihcMiiiry, and he 

I'lrpatcd h> »>.rk In the civniett u\ Ihr lid j| 
■ivtr an J (i,»J[i!ain v>tt(nvi of ihe S.'jiti 
Alhgati.r. |Jil», BnJuIhrl riven tong 
viudird In thn riujrxt I r.l-n nah-'n about 
lbs pinirvi n>>|.rainjMe from In J 
Chappell, hrpsnii.rni .if Ili.ign.giephy 
andlic«.iTti/lfhi .l.vgv. ke-^snh S<ho..| of 
1‘iu.iliw blinlic. AfTMU'IUKTit Mid be far 
up ro three teaie. from I November 1 983 at 
■he eoiLen. Apnlkalirjix will t^enuderrj 
from persons who can obtain leave from 
Ipviliurloni within Australia. Ref- PA 
JO 3 2. 

16 July /M) 


FELLOW/ 8ENIOR FELLOW/ 
PROFESSIONAL FELLOW 
DEPARTMENT OF 
DEMOGRAPHY 

llpoehlom) 

Raiaarch School ol Social Sdenca 
Appluaiicni air Invited far two 

E ivitluni In the Depaiinienl or 
emugiiphy. Reseaich Sclmo] of Social 
virncea. The Depattmer i or Demography 
liai Inieieviv In uv la] dmmjranliy and in 
the nine iiatlvtkol aspecir ofihe subjrrt 
both In Aissiialla and In developing 
count lies. There I nicrevli cover fertility 
muriage, mortality and migration and 
include theoretical andmethodulogltal 
Bipecii of ihe lubjeci, Applic ulons arc 
encouraged from prrsoni with any of there 
intern is, but preference may be given to 

B llcanu who working in one of ihe 
>wlng aieat: rornial demography and 
migrailon studies. Ref. SSJ0.3.I 
28 August 08! 


SENIOR LECTURER/ 
LECTURER FACULTY OF 
LAW 

IBaoond Poaltksn] 

AMlicetlonsare Invited for an 
appointment is senior lecturer or lecturer 
ta the Faculty or Law. This position ft 
additional to that advertised In March this 
year. Preference may be given to applicants 
whose teaching fate rests are in Uiearrai of 
property law, trusts and equity, trade 
piatilcek, intern. 11101101 trade law. cinfflu 
j>l laws intrllccluul property . vonvltlilunal 
law and internal fanal law tali and spnee, 
natural resources). IThere areas of Interest 
overlan with those specified in the 
advertisement In respect of Ihe Am 
advertised poridon.) Desirably the 
xurcey fix] I applicant ihcwld he able to lake 


1986 academic year. The principal dir lies of 
jlw appointment are leaching and research 


Ref! FL ft, 3. 
32 /ulg 1 90S 


POSTDOCTORAL FELLOW/ 
RESEARCH FELLOW/ 

SENIOR RE8EARCH FELLOW 
AUTOMATED REASONING 
PROJECT 

The Project will be concerned with 
InverUgailngihe uies of non-cf aukal . 
login In lit torn* tod reasoning and Is 
[mended (oiubilaaiJally extend the 
retcarch pi cvkxuly done In die 
Department of Phlkuophy, RSSS, Into 
automated theorem proving for such 
logics ■ Special emphnili wlH be placed on 
Investigating applications oflUi research, 
m particular to piobletni In a umber 
theory. Al wdl m lha uniat research 
support, the Project expects to have 1 lx 
oan dedicated computer. 

Applicants (haul d be iogkiaiu or 
suitably qualified computer srien&ti, 
mathemnlklani « phlioiophen. 

lift expected that the appointment will 

SrtftSfj?" 1 Ai “ "*• 
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Appolalraeat unless othcoriie stated, will 
be Senior Research Fellow/llaenrdi 
Mtaw normally up to ihrM yearn with the 
pMilMIliy or extension to maximum of lire 
yeani PatidocunlRUawnwmitlJytwo 
yean, with the possibility of estwsion to 
nudmum of three yean. Appointment ni 
Professional FeHow ft to retiring age, and 
ippolntuteni as Fellow or Senior Pcilowft 
for an initial period of five yean with the 
possibility, foflowing review, of 
mppofaitmcoi to reUriogau. 


Appointment ai Lecturermnl or Leciorcr 
will be for four ytm In Ibe fitsi In i lance 
with the pa ssIMHty, after review, of 
iptKdmmefii toreUriugage. 

□ranis are provided towards travel and 
remonL Auwance towards housing Is 

« ren loennppotnlM from du tilde 
inberre. Blkfbleappolnieeawlllbe 
required to join the Si iperenaualkHi 
Scheme for Australian Universities, 
Maternity leave b available. Thn University 
reserves tlw right nol to moke in 

K lntmeoi « to make an appointment 
ritetlonatany dote. Applicants . 
should quote (be advert Isentcnt reference 
when requesting fun her panicul an. 

(70392) 


All advertisements 
are subject to the 
conditions of 
acceptance of Times 
Newspapers Ltd, 
copies of which are 
avulable on request.! 


Personal 


Salaried W 


ranted sanu day. 
L ari'a Poatat 
Regent St, 


agent at,, , 

RflHHSfJ 


IMMRDIATK ADVANCRI SlOA 
to CSOTOOO. Written torme on 
roqueat. Regional Truat Ltd.. 


Holidays and 

Accommodation 

HOUSE HO 


ORItCOLL 
BUO tingle 
weak, pur 

I TS New Kant Road, 
^WVT.TolttonTO 


. . room*, UflS. par 
partial board. Apply 
London 
13 4175. 
Had 


ST. JOHN'S COLLEGE 
OXFORD 

Junior Research Fellowships 
(Arts) 

North Senior Scholarships 

Tho College projjoses. if suitable candidates present 
themsolves, to efeci tv/o Junior Research Fallows (in 
Arts), and two North Samor Scholars (in anv academic 
subject), from the 1st Ociobar 1986. The College will 
not normally consider candidates who at that date will 
not hatre completed a first degree or who in the case of 
applicants for Iho Junior Research Fellowships will be 
over 28. and for Senior Scholarships will be ovor 25. 
The Fellowships and Scholarships are open to man 
and women. A candidate may he considered for both 
Fellowships and Scholarships. 

A Junior Research Follow will receive a stipend of 
£5455 a year (under roview), bo entitled to lunch and 
dine nt High Table without charge and will, if 
unmarried, bo given froo rooms or, if married, n hous- 
ing allowance. The Fellowships nro tenablo for three 
yonrs. with a possibility of re-election for a further yoor, 

Tho North Senior Scholarships will bo tenable for 
two years in the first instanco but will be renewable for 
a third year. Eligibility will normally ba restricted to 
UK graduates who at the lime of election aro in 
receipt of graduate awards covering tho period 
1986-88. Tho value ol the Scholarships will be equal 
to the amount of DES/SERC or similar awards plus 
academic fees, lass the value of awards held. Success- 
ful candidates will be required to work for a higher 
degree of the University under a supervisor appointed 
by a Faculty Board. All Senior Scholars will have the 
right to dine at High Table once a week in Full Term 
and will be entitled to a free room in College. 

Further particulars and forms of application may 
be obtained from the College Secretary. Completed 
application forms should be sent to the College 
Secretary aa early as possible and not later than the 
11th October 1985. 

1703071 
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UNIVERSITY OF THE WEST INDIES 
Mona, Jamaica 

Applications are invited far th* fatWflj pons 

Chair In Computing Sdmu 

" d l.«ur.r In 

SwilorUctuw/Ucturw In Organic Chemistry 
Librarian Jll/Aujltant Librarian, Library 

Soluy Sea fag (Under Review)) 

5S»VnSK2ff,S£ 


data gf 

■■■oon •* peulbfai to th* Cl 


R-getrar. UWt Mono. 

■and one copy to [ke Secrtun General. Amriwon «f 


A pt^cang I n dia UX. dxwld ihe lend one copy to dm Secratuy C 
Commanwariih UihranWol (Appre). 34 GwtL Squire. tMden WC IH OFF Ftrdw 


■tetaik obuhiWo'frarii'Mher mTrw.' 
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University of London 
GOLDSMITHS 1 
COLLEGE 
MAIN SOCIAL 
POLICY AND 
ADMINISTRATION 

by part-time study 
(two years, attendance on 
one day per week) 

Application* ore Invited from good 


Honours graduate* whhlna to study for g 
langhl kbiKtt degree (Unlvcnlty ef 
Leachm) | n Sort*] Policy nnd 
Administration. 

llw dagree camliu of (bur Mmpoitnti, g 
course in Social Policy fallowed by two 
oonnet chom from ft nog* of option* 
and a rnearch report. Current nations 
(not mcHMrily available every yar) 
ududB Research Method* in Social Pal- 
Uy; Soda l Policy end Rare Relnikws; 
Sodal PoScy and SodU Work; The 
A dmlata ration of Social Policy In 
Ixndoo; Social Bnaomlc* fa rbc Inner 
On; Social Hfttore and SotU Pdlicy 
lBnt-1946; and Health Sandra Policy. 
Foe* for tafttea.clc. C266p.a, AtmUrmdw 
fane* and copira of the Cell teal Pori- 
padaaft Pit*p*rtiri era atallju* from 

OKMSu^OOUJS&^wCrera! 


UNIVERSITY OF 
BRADFORD 

Integrated Manuiacturlng 
ProoeBsea 
LECTURESHIP 
IN MECHANICAL 
ENGINEERING 

A vnconcy Krista In fin area of 
Mechanical Engineering which fart an 
salaMthsd reputation for IndiutrtiJIy 
ralwanl work in CAD/CAM. A wide 
nsnga ol equipment Tor CAD, mtoUca. 
numerical control and computsrtaBd 
ingpKikm ft inaialled and compulw 
akiod deglgn — drafting fecAiim are 

avallatafa.TliBperaon appointed wi bo 
exported to ndnfoKM axiallng (eseaich 

in manufaoiffing procesees, expend 
reaching ol CAO/CAM end advmre 
lha pfogranune ol davsioptnani of 
comWntxl dretlng — production — 
Inspection systems. ApplEcanta should 
have retevam acadondc and industrial 
uperionca. Salary on safe £7520- 
CI4BSS pe. 

Further particulars end eppOcallon 
fonns Iron ths Deputy Becoeur a 
(R sf: UMEWTHh IMwreltyol 
Bradford, West Vorkshl» l BD71DP. . 
Closing data e July 1995. ! 

(70378) 'i 
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P NATIONAL INSTITUTE FOR HIQHER EDUCATION DUBLIN I 

I Distance Education 

I co opBrallo°"of RTE^lfis 0 ' comnte'l^/iho D t blin ' wiIh lhR 

I 

I following positions ■ ^Plications are Invited lor Ihe 

I Academic Co-Ordlnator 

I Th« . Course Designer/Editor 

I mirlH-di*c?i! !iin^ C eo?«^ fh'J'n w< T k wlth a 

I PnwfaionofihedWoma/cJVScSuw deve,opfrten » 

I courses, and tor the ed,,l "° of 

I academically* (hoy should havcTrosoarcIf I w » o11 qufl,if,ed 

I ®'*o Haro Induatrffii business a '2 ln, « r Mia and ahould 
I Exporloncs in distance ad u cal Ion ?«. !i' ch e *P 0 "ence. 

■ be a dlatlnct advanlaoa for 1h! nn»t dev ® , °P fnfl, 'l would 
I and fi cnpacliy f 0f educaSona? Doa 'a™ "Editor 
I roqmrod for the p 0S | 0 f Acade-lilJ Co ®oSiS “ * Br,lor level ,a 
I Salary Senior CI4.S06- 19,37, 

I a possl bl 0° axl M^/on^/o r lh or l wo'yeara 01 HS 1 ** Vflar ®- wl,h 
I * — ° nt f fl8,a WOUW b ° ,H vo lyccm a I do red . " 1 m Bnt 

I Tho Personnel O/fico^Tja dona? Inalltu , |e fo?Hl''h ,0b ' 0 from; I 
I^^Wn Dublln 9. Closing d a ^ S July Educfl,lon . I 

I UNIVERSITY 1 OF BOTSWANA 1 1 

f J Application* are Invlterf tor lire tolfo w fn B poa,.: 1 

I ^ CT f JRER/ SENIOR LECTURER (2 postal I 

| Department of Educational Foundations I 

1 

TTib auewsafu! appiicantwEl AawaMoM « £ wl “? pf, >' flnd Sodotogy of Education. I 

havfnB pnoWancy in a second are a in fl rf^in^?^ TC#wU,b0D[ww,tocandw aiea I 
j**** * Mpedflnca at fh* rwiiary^il p^^^ r ,^°Lf?f cia,fMr * on - natovani I 
akhtiedrantajj*. Outfes win include reset*™ ai Qni^ft5^1 fl coun,r * B ' u be an 
MJd, preflrairniM of ihe FbcuHv of eZS- 2 ^ Educaiton. PGDE antf 

tellov, in health 

hoi« taucj,,,,, 

preferred. Dutaa: To conket a 8 “ olo W or A Mhropo|. 

LECn^atro^ * B * B * 1 ' 1 ** 1 ^ IR,> 

eS? DEP *RTMEMT OF MATHEMATICS 

**a**S' SSCSSSS'JSdSS S 2 SSSSJf" ,n AwlM MaB w™tfw. but 


UNIVERSITY OF ST ANDREWS 
Department of Physiology and Pharmacology 

a) LECTURESHIP IN 
PHYSIOLOGY 

b) WELLCOME 
LECTURESHIP IN HUMAN 
MUSCLE PHYSIOLOGY 

•) App'cailora are invited tor an e.inhji.ha/i i _ 


jgaga asa 


R*L.fZ £ ,rwn A^QLTSt 1885 S^I^ ^r^ D,it ™ e « MtaL 

P°i™e aland of contract. contract addition and 2S% Draiully 

and addrai.aa d n, M 


u ttcV f 

#S8r 

IN ENGLISH 

(Temporary Poati 

WpJSw hniff^n. *? ■ 


K ‘ nB ’ 8C & ,u,ndo “ 
(Queen Elizabeth 
L.ampu8 at Kensington) 

T.BPirimnr....- 


tic* Of ilio l i2S t r "?S n " | bIll- 
SlmicoiijDBara ^nnij ^nanihll! 

sS'S£*: 

smrk^l; 

University of 

Dur ham 

Doon runout of Paycholooy 
TEMPORARY 
lectuhers 

t * j 2 n vn CK1 for 

ssssss£!?%SS" 

RasSS^SBawr 

'.tss^FfJsicaSiaa; 

,^^35 

J 3Lfef t,urhBm J ' 
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— •aailgUUU J 

, lectureship 

IN MOLECULAR 

genetics 

■£ES£Ss» l » as 

S^sS® 

■gAbt^j^hVo'i 1 bB «* 

° r ^ MoloculBP Bi2RJ"* PBCh 

raa 

«sa 

■ 

jormo°£7 ,oao - b El'S'aaS tl,a 
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sssd'. A -lf£ s*.ar: 

not fcwa? tfiSn t wS ?*H a * ° r 


msrasr ^ 10 lubmB a 500 «W f=5r -•* 

bly not abm^^»fpm t < y^ ,le £7.S20-E14,925 per annum, starting Balary pioba- 
i rr — flbCX,, Wh P 0618 ""V >» o«al™d bom iha DapnnmanL 

°* c H rrkulum vine, 

WJ. NOT UTER THAN 5 JULY 1885 C* Ant,re W*. 0(8. 
Hdloh paatfa) they am applying tor. “ 5 ' Cand,dita » abouid Indicate oleerly 

===-p (70MS) 


U3CTLFRESIIII' 
IN COMlWliK 


I I Applfcalii ms are invited fmtn 
I omipulersdenlists. 

■ nwtheninlicdns.oruJhors 
I w ' l!lia PP |r - l printequalificahVins 
I !'TCxpertise, fnra I.edtireship 
I in Computer Science, 

J J* 1 ® University plans to offer i 

I &^ , i lCr ‘ n I piJ,erSdfnce 

■ iw ith Biology, Accouniing, 

I Business Studies, or 
I gnomics) in January 1986 

I subsequently to ffe\'elop 

I ST? Programmes in the 
I 5f‘9 l “'nfnrma(inn 
| lechnn/off}'. The person 
I sppdimted will be expected 
I in contribute m Uie design, 
teaching and administration of 
tnese new programmes, and 
io conduct research. The 
University will encourage the 

StKfffiSS?"™" 1 

saaasst. 

&S DOSSlhlf 1 f hflraaff a«i 


^T4l^ nm " lum 

Further particulars from 
Tne Registrar; 

ITie University 

of Buckingham, 

Buckingham MK181EG. 
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PLEASE MENTION 
THE T.H.E.S. 
WHEN REPLYING 
TO 

advertisements 


UNIVERSITY OF EAST ANGLIA 
NORWICH 

temporary 
lectureship in 

SOCIOLOGY 

(Social Anthropology] 

Applications arc Invited for the 
above post in the School of Social 
Stud'es for the period 15 September 
1985 to 15 April 1986 The 
appointment will be made within 
me range £7520 to £10.720 per 
annum (under review). PrefereSoe 
SLfe « iv « n to candidates wth 
m™ 158 ? n . d ™«areh Interests in 
"S? 1 nnd rilual systems, economic 
anthropology and N ™J 

Mediterranean societies. 

«k *PP Hca,ior “ (ihree copies) which 
H full curriculum 

M^f.1, ", d !l? e * acl da,c of birth. 
t>fiuhtr with rhe names and 

rcfcn»n “ “ f ,h K e I ,ersons lo wh °m 
refennee may be made, slinuM be 

oSf«r n? ‘? e Establishment 

Uttlcer, (Jnlvcnliy of Bait Anella 

• ^°16lSl2?2fiU ' {,ele 1 P ho >reSoi 
V* 2l2fi J from whom further 
particulars may be obtained not 

later than Uuly 1985. No form”} 

application are issued. 1 

LECTURESHIP 

sss 

dnten Tor th B nni!?"i. Condi. 
araduntOB wlthL hould bo 
««»oin twhVno »rSS*. nt 0| ““- 
PrlRiary Hchaola »iS?l5 nea in 

«sant°wi'll T hS «p“« e , H , A ODl1 * 

considered. enaths may be 

Janunr5*Tga]| to P®bIe from let 
doto couldS' t^SJrttar , 

ci«!W P 2*99*. £7 .sao . 
p,a ' Sunder review), 

■F£Tte* «!iaaw »-. 

feMftjSawS? ' 

(SOBOO) 46yAya/8B/L. 
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— 1 he Uni ver si ty of 

Sheffield 

Dnpnrlmant of Maclionirel 

Englnaerlnu 

LECTURESHIPS 

Viicunclos exist for l,c- 

turralilp. In dm u r( j|| R Qf. 

Tlinrmotlynunilrs 
Sullri Mruhanirs 
Dynamics 

Mpcliaiiirel Systrmis Cuntro] 
feysleniN Modolllnn 

1 huvit sub- 
atantfol axperlunre In either 
wm| D nn C , t. Qr Industry and be 
} a Bonerate furlhor 
links between tin. University 
onil manuruiturlng Industry 
Encouranemont will be givml 
well roun n H , lho olrood" 

d d intornutloilel 
DVM™£aSr° Bra,,,n, ° a 

n.. A .h- Ql,,tmon,B wilt bo made 
sckl| h ?n ?h 1 ‘ c,ll,,c “ l lac ‘urera 
£12 i ha r ” n0B *7.320 - 
lxoerlence COrdlnB to ° ao «nd 

d.t l i t i?o."?usa t tS c a,rs2i- 

Stamn« BP “thB 0nt « i A l c “ dem ^ 

Sheffield- 81 0 2TN M 

5S“' b J"- “ «■»!<¥ detailed eur- 

rlculum vitae (6 copies l with 
£h* "“T*? or, d nd dress es^or 

aswraaiu.*— % 

The University of 
Sheffield 

M.A.ANDPh.D. 
SCHEMES IN 

economics 

OF MONEY 
AND FINANCE 

and economics 

OF INDUSTRY 

Cconometlca 

Theory of Flnonce 

Monetary Theorj- and Policy 

International Money and 
Finance 

Industrie! Oruanlsntlon 
Competitive Strategy 

s«r£S e 

B^sstr^^srjs 

and 

K b ?. ,ned ch^5" BUS 

viBlon^rk'^ 0 " 0 ^ ^- J 

..(3269B*? UO * C | 

HI 
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rasris^yss; 


& ,l 2iS!? 8 ftypsai 

tfii ob years, with * bs ft* 

*ty . for a UnWep.| t »l 0 , POl «S 

?n r „ re “ p P° 1 ""rnentm h5S tUrtr - 
Ing ago or. for . 
Aialatant LectUMr U °i lr *nil» 
Polntment fSr twi'y^ 1 ^ 

at I pend , B for 'psi^mn ■««« d 
nsrlly resident In Col, 

*fi$S r T nar '$**> 

SiTuij r.'sss.'jjfsrSi s 
Senior LaJt ur 7r. fa "° Br «'« 

£9 l ^860 O . nn,,,,, ta«i-Br5 

CbI gnl A 2»"". Cnm® 
?9 8 3* " *Th B “^BWMfrtr 

whether 

.iSOTas"* beciutMhjg 

University of 
Southampton 

Admlnlatrettve Secretary'* 
Department 

ti.^!SS!i£?? ,ona m (nvttid for 

S^saaRTTssa i#i 

SENIOR ASSISTANT 
SECRETARY 

Candidate, for this asnlw 
Bbould be oraduBta* with 
aubatantlel admlnls trail vs «■ 
MPlancB, prererably to a Uni- 
vanity, tta success rul ippu- 
nt 2*J M , b0 roBulred to assist 
rt'B. Admlnlatrettve Sacretaiy 
with a wide ranga of adminis- 
trative duties, including su- 
pervision of the Services and 
□entire I Section within tha 
Department. An Interest In 
tognl matters end Intellectual 
property would be an advan- 
tage. 


EDUCATION 
(PRIMARY) 

Appiicettona 


Interests la chTl^ir?Sr tUnj,B r 

r«P“s«* 

non, end. in •ISf., Bduoa- 

EF^SflS&3_ 

cSS’“ R,a S -^? 4 ^“rtirer 

(Under review. P.e. 


University of 
Exeter 

lectureship 

U a r ?J " V L tod (or 

ment of Ar?J" * h " Depart- 
Studies. «wSiBhm n r Ia!nmlc 
October 1D83 ?£-» from 

be given tS ce5d£E5? e * w, l* 

strong IntS-eelS in S5 S' 1 " 1 
Arabic Llteretura enH 

ssawib».* B »“2" "oSS 1 . 

™Slr r t7Xgl *■» «h. 
anT B ,°v. h .- ■■«'•» .' °mB": 
E v n‘m %» 

once. “nd ex per] - 

•bls^hJJ,, PB |hJf U, ?T“ “veil- 
Offlca, Unlveraltv J) 8 ? 0 """ 1 
Exeter EX 4 anr Exeter. 
■DPlIcetlone 9/'„ *° ■ whom 
Candida tmi] i v i no^« ““Plos. 
»P») giving ,Sw «?*"■ on * 

Sts sSSW 

•uce no. r " f JfJ 

University of 
Surrey 

lecturer 

INTOURISM 

i-wted for 
Mndldata wljJ h' * "Ul table 

SS s f%j3Fs& W” 

^riSSpB-st 

toB^».i r "* p oi naibie D “i"*®* 1 win 

SSS'feS^SSfJ.S 

couraes, the Pastgraduate 

fTfs^.W be In the range 
f^jjrter review} .^. Br annum 
‘JUallrioatJona TtFJ d,nB to 

W'cfia^fMS "asat 


Salary at an approprlst 
point within the Admlnlitri 
tlvo tirade III scale: £14. IM 
*17.705 per annum fujida 

rovlowj. 

ASSISTANT 

SECRETARY 

. Candidates for this p« 
alipuid ba graduates with suit 
able administrative expert 
enca. Tha success Ful appllcini 


II: “«• vicinu oi raeisnw 1 
the University Council and ft 
tile supervision nr certain esi 
tral services, including posts 
Porterlno and secuntr sei 
Vices. 

Salary at an spproprial 
point within the AdmJnletrt 
tlye Grade IJ scale: £1 1.673 
*14.895 per annum (unde 
review). 

Further particulars may 
obtained from Mr A.J. Bmsll 


oacraHry. 

or Southampton. SOSSNH. 
whom applications (S copla 
Should ba sent giving U 
names, addresses snd tel 
phone numbers uf three* 
rereas not later than 18th Ju 
1985. Please quote referMj 
no. A J a/83/4 1 . (512 15) H 

King’s College London 
(KQC) 

(Uni veraity of London) 

LECTURESHIP 
IN MUSIC 

Applications are invited fn 
■ Lectureship In Music tensbl 
from l October 1985, Of* 
soon os possible thereafter. 
This vacancy arises as ,nl 
result of Dr Jonathan Dunj; 
by ’a appointment to the a>“' 

of Mualo at the University o 
Reading. The auimaMfUj 
c-indldete will be expeoted w 
t« ach mainly in the areas w 
iuepry & Analysis at under* 
graduate end poatflradull* 
levala, snd Musical Tochnl- 
quee to first deoraa layeli «• 
applicant with pertlaulhr In 
tercets in eighteenth- n* 
nineteenth-century music may 
be p refereed. Some expert 

ence In Ethhomualaalaay 
IVnilH Km .Josetena. 


qufls to 


• - xi u y nvu n_>I wl u i su 

a=aw ' ,n ■-»" 

Raf. No. 46/ — 


§iS r ?ra r «a a .s: 

o u J5 9 ^^UdV^3 ,v *«Jty or 


&u n £Cof ,, i 

^“(W.MdrSS hu i’^aont 



cnee m Ethhomuaioo* 1 
Would be on advantage. 

The aalory will be wft 
the range £7,590 - *1^:' 
bw annum London _A< 
wancB. Universities* Bup 
ennuetion Scheme Contrll 
tlons are payable. 

_ Application -forms a 
further partioulara « n „, 
obtained from Mr S.P* J 1 
row, Assistant R«0U^ 
King's College L°n d ° 
S»rand London WCflR ■» 
(01-856 5454. B«. 8fi8i 
AppliostianS should ba an 
ml t ted. with the names of." 
rawer than, two rMMMtg 


i UK riMr:.s i iff ;i fi-:u education si ipn.kmkn r 21 .ft.x 5 


l Diversities continued 


The University of 
The South Pacific 
Suva, Fiji 

LECTURER II/ 
LECTURER I 
INLAND 
MANAGEMENT 
AND DEVELOPMENT 

(I'usl 85/351 

A|i|illrnliona nri- invited for 
the ubnve pr,s|tit,n. The Lond 
Mannncmunt npoiirtmnnt 
nffers luidt-rqrucliiiite siu<l|,-s 
lending In a n.A. In Lend 
MaiiHfiriurnl and Dnvnlop. 
meiit, anil is etpmullnu its 
erilvlilrs tu include extension 
■ ourses and roiilhiulnn pr«i- 
rcsHlnnnl (Irvrilnilniniil. Appil- 
rnnls slinuld hold a ilniri-n or 
nlpluma In I.und Maiiaui-niniil 
or Lend Eruiimiiy. slionlrl Ih> 

professionally <i no I if I .-■ | 

* A ItICS/A V! or equivalent) 
anil have relevant pruresslouul 
espnrlenrn. A proven ability 
to teai li In two ur mure of (lie 
following subject areas Is de- 
sirable: Land Administration, 
(-and Economics. Luw of 
Property, Town aim Country 
Manning Valuation. 

balary will bn In ucrrirrtani n 
will! iinuillii ul Inns mid m. 
|if-l lenre In tlie l.nturnr II 
•role: f $12,017 - 13.440 or 
l.ritiiii-r I B(<i|e: 1313*121 . 
Ul.'ll'l ill -- | S 1 . 4ll ini 

2I| .'i.ii'ii. in 1111,1111,,!, it,,, ii, ,|. 

versllv I.li.t |- 

nilif >iinl Inn |*i«.. ,,| 

Hltllll V. <l|l|nllnll,|l-||| nl|,,. 
Wiiiiii- mill, siiIiJi-i-i i,i ii,,. 
lliliv<-ii,ltv'<, '1011111 liniislun 
(•‘•ll* v. purMv i iirnif.tif-ii 

iH-mniiiiuhlliii! mil ,,r 

I J ■* ■ n or fuller V. I'lin I 111 I. 

versliy will Unit,- n H n„, 

UlllllVllInni lo IO B a or I In, 
npiinliitfn's sulm-y u,vviimI« 

siipnriiiiTiiini Inn f, bit, 3111 Inns. 

Aliiminlinnot will In- f„r a 
cunt no I period of thrtin yours 
und inuv bn renewal, In by 
mutual euronmeiit. 

Candldatus should sun>i 
Inrne ruples of Ihelr curricu- 
lum vitae with roll personal 
purtlrulara. oumes and 
nddresena of three referees 
and date of availability, to the 
Registrar, University of llie 
South Pacific, P.O. Has 1168, 
f“ vn < FIJI- to reach him no 
later than 26 July 1883. 
Further particulars are avail- 
able on request Trum tha 
University, or from tha 
Secretary General . Aasurlii- 
tlon uf Commonwealth Uni- 
vorsItleB tApptn). 36 Gordon 
Square. London WCIH OPF. 
to wbom candidates in UK 
should send an additional copy 
of their applications. 

(39693) HI 


The University of 
Leeds 

University Library 
British Education Index 

EDITOR 

_ By arrangement with the 
Board of the British Library, 
the University has undertaken 
to publish a computer- 
generated Index, and to pro- 
vide on-line access to the 
databaso from 1986. 

Applications are Invited Tor 
the above post available Tor a 
rixed period or two years from 
1 September I BBS. Further 
fixed-term appointments may 
subsequently be possible. 

Applicants should be gradu- 
ates with subject knowledge 
relevant to the work or the 
Index and hnvo appropriate 
experience In the use of com- 
puters In bibliographical 
work. 

Salary on the IA Grade for 
Other Related Staff (£7.890 - 
£12,130) (under review) 
according to qualifications 
ana experience. 

Informal enquiries may be 
made to the Consultant Bdi- 
Johnston (Tell 
(0539) 431751, Ext. 6109). 

Application farms and 
further particulars may be 
obtained from the Regietrer. 
The University, Leads LB 2 
?JT,.3 ll °rt , iQ reference no. 
116/19. Closing date ror nn- 
Pjloa tlons B July 1885. 
(51923) HI 


University of 
Surrey 

Department ol Chemistry 

LECTURESHIPS 
IN CHEMISTRY 

Applications are Invited ror 
Two Lectureships from candi- 
dates with atrong interests In 
any or the following fields: 

(a) peptide and/or protein 
chemiatry. 

lh) pal ymers/cam posit ee. 

(cl Interfeclnl chemistry. 

Industrial experience end/ 
or exp or le nee with micro- 
computers would be desir- 
able , 

Salary will be In (ho range 
£7,520 - £14,995 per annum 
(under review), according to 
ago, qualifications and experl- 
? nee. Superannuation under 
UBS conditions. 

Further particulars are 
available from the Academic 
Regietrer <AA). University or 
®u"oy. Guildford , Surrey 
DU23XH, Or Tell Guildford 
(0483) 571981, Ext. 633. Ap- 
plications from men and 
women. In the form of a 
curriculum vitae. Including 
the names and addresses of 
“W* ro raffles, should be sent ■ 
to the same address by 5‘ July*. 
is25_^y° Un 9. tha reference 
396/THES. (50715) HI 


Univcrxityof 

Durham 

Uurlisin Unit r rsiiv )<<-«■ ,»ri i, 
FuiiiMbIIi.ii 

DURHAM 
COUNTY COUNCIL 
VISITING 
FELLOW 
IN INDUSTRIAL 
DEVELOPMENT 
(EDUCATION 
AND EMPLOYMENT) 

Tlie Unhirsitv ulslu-i n, 
eppolnl a Vlnllluii i>||.,m „ 

period or ilir->- m,ai,ili% i<> inm 

“ ■■‘■W.iri ,i i,i <iu i> i mi, ,.| n,.,| 

with ‘ llunges In tli.< Si-,1. in 
•Kiiii'BlInii mill viji ail-ni.ii 
tKiliilon b, tin- «. 1,11111 v whl, I, 
iiiIiiIii in- u— ,-,->, ir> I,, iii- 
tntn IIII a-K|>inasl>,ll >>l ■•Mliilaiv. 
Ill anal. 

Ihn vislihHi l- allow ship has 

beam eudaawral with a uranl 
rrom Durham Cuuiily Council 
lo enable e specialist In this 
Meld with manager! ■■ I nnd'nr 
rest-ara li nxpnrlenic to wul k 
In Dairhnin with mil Brcf-HS ta» 
Deperlinniiiul und University 
fsr Illtli-s. 

, T li". Fellowship pi r, vIiIch 
rrea- r.olleun na , mnniculaiiriu 
and linnrd. uoal ■iiembervlilia i>( 
II||> hHnlan-Oamninii Itaiaiiu t,f 
« ailla-m- In tin- Dnlwihlty. |.ru 
»<< Mil I Will In- uial.l. 

Tin- I a-l|aa\v>tlii|i ■ mi |„- ||,.|,| 
Iran,, 1 S> |.i. | M |,a.| ) 

|ia rl»ail > I > a i |,a>, 

I 'll. aOI fa u« illia v III- iliriUMliial. 

Aiajllla-sllallls llwaa a ui.laisj 
Ini'lnillnci Ilia, iiuuia-s air lliraia- 
rr-la-iaia-H sliijiilit Ian sulanillteii 
■)°t Intri tliim hnl nra lay, 13 
1983 i<* iliii Umilhtrar 
nnri hotrelury. Old blilre Hull, 
Durham Mill SHI*. fr.mi 
wliuin further purlltlllarB niuy 
bn obtained. (307 74) |j ] 


The University of 
Leeds 

School of Edurellun 

LECTURER 
(COMPUTERS 
IN EDUCATION) 

Appllratluns arc Invln-rl |or 
the aliuvn prist avallsbln from 
I Orlolinr 1DK5. 

A good honours dearoe, 
research experience and spa. 
clnt Interests in Computere In 
Educetian ere required. Ap- 


B llcants should praforabiy 
!iy® , r aCont experience In 
■choal teechlng. 

Snlnry on the academlr wrnln 
(or L>:r| U |-r-rs < £7.320 
Cl 4, '.123 1 iiindtir mvlevv) 
accord In ii to eue. nuulirire- 
tlons and exiaerlence. 

Informal enquiries may be 
mode to Professor D. Child 

73681. 0532 «”«• Ex ° 

Application forme and 
further partlculare may ba 
obtained from the Rnalstrar, 
The Unlveraltv, Leeds LS2 


quoting reference no. 
9B/8I. Cl as I no data for ap- 
Ollcatlpna 12 July 1885. 
(50779) HI 


University of 
Aberdeen 

Department or Engl nearing 

SENIOR 

LECTURESHIPS/ 
LECTURESHIPS 
IN ELECTRONICS 

The Univorelty of Aber- 
part a major new 
Initiative In Electronics, ts 
looking Tor Senior Lecturers 
witli a Drat class track record 
of research In the following 
areas - 

Artificial Intelligence; Im- 
age Processing; VLSI Systems 
Design: Digital Signal Procos- 
alngi Digital Communications: 
Computer Aided Design. 

Salary on scale: Senior Lec- 
turer £14.135 to £17,7031 or 
Lecturer £7,390 to £14,833 


per anhiim. with appropriate 
placing (scales under review). 

Further particulars and ap. 
Plication forma from The 
Eoaratnry, The University, 
Aberdeen , with whom an. 
plicat luma (2 conies) should be 
by July 1 9B3- 

(50784) HI 


University of 
Leicester 

LECTURESHIP IN 
THE DEPARTMENT 
OF GERMAN 

Applications are Invited ror 
a Lectureship In Oerman Lan- 
guage, tenable from 1 October 
1885, or as aaon as possible 
threader. Candidates should 
have a special Interest in tha 
teaching or the modern Gor- 
man languaoe and the Inves- 
tigation and application or 
new methods or Improving 
language competence. Further 
teaching or research Interests 
should be In Hlatory of the 
German Language. Middle 
High German Literature or 
Linguistics. 

Initial aelary will depend on 
qualifications end experience 
on the scale £7,520 to 
£14,925 (under review). 

Further partlculare from 
the Registrar (Appoint- 
ments), University or Leices- 
ter. University Road. Leices- 
ter- LEI 7RH (Tali 0553, 
554455* Ext, ' 233V to. Worn 
applications Oft -tha fortrf prb-' 
vlded should be sent by 19 
July 1883. (30797) HI 


IJiiivi-rrtitvfir 

Ncwrustla Upon Tyne 

H# ■flAlf |f *, I | F f | , r 

assistant 

REGISTRAR 

Ai;|,licdit-„i-t „| , unit, ,| 

uii||i,lniinr „| ,, 

A<;*lvi.iiit l<«--iivtrrtr ( .min. 

1 "<"■ -in-l 
h-iVI- Im -1 ,.|, .!,„,. 
nilmlHlvtf iitiv,. _ 

pri-lrrut.lv In e )ifil v r -.1,, 

H evil, >1,411,11 hi., v , % ,|| j |. 

i'-.'.'.V." '■! ,h v -" r| - III llir 

latiiltv of Midi. m. . l,iii ii„. 

ii » ill aiv., invr.K,. 

Ollier ilutle-s n | i >,„. 

versllv nnlurr 

Sulurv win |, r „„ 

omuulTiatc- [mint ,u, ihe 
A'llnlialslr.itlve f,r..>l< || vr.,1,. 

£ I 1 .67 i • £ I 4.UJ5 |n-r -i«i>i>a,u. 

iu> •imIIihi in .iu.iIIIHu- 

vion<i nun MiMriFiifr. 

I urih--i i>.tri i. Mini % mm | l( . 

■ ■litului-,1 lr,»n in.- Soul, ii 
A* slManl )<•:., l-.ii.ir. ,1 |< , 

I lie I'nlvr-rsity. I, K. rwii.yinn 
Mi'f't'lai 1 N, ‘'J*** ,, l** II |n, 1 1 r V lir 

rai.l 71(11. Will, win all, .,|a|,||. .,. 
tl'JIIS l.i ■ i, pi, si ti„ir It,,-, will, 
Illy n.iiii.--, „i„| i,, ; s-.es ,.l 3 

il.-i ‘I nut 

{30704, " S,h ,UlV ,n 8? 1 - 


University of 
Durham 

Depnnnient uf i.millM, 
l.nngnaqe and Medieval 
I.llerature 

THREE YEAR 
TEMPORARY 
LECTURESHIP 
IN LINGUISTICS 

Aiiulii -ill., us nrr InMK-rl l,n 
aTl ,, »-,- )rnr‘,ri,i|ii„ l „ | . Lrr- 

«iir.-slil|i In i inn, ilsllrs | 

ULl,i|i,ir IHHV n,,i sue I Iissliil 
t aiKlIilnl.i will |,„ f-x|ii-| |,., | |, , 
teiirl, hvnlnrtlr Tlirury l„ ihn 
M.A. In Aiipllrd Llihiulsll. s 
, . Q UftlT liudoroi ilduuin 
F2 " m™- hi nil aspects „r 

LlnaulHJc Theory, 

The appointment will he 
made "n the l.ni.turers* suliiry 
scale . £7,320 - £] 4.023 p.e. 
(under review) together Willi 
the usual pension arrange- 
ments. 

Applications (tlirpo roplesl, 
Inrludina the names of three 
referees, must be submitted 
9°: WJK thBn Monde v. 13 

July 1985 lo llio RenlBIrar und 
Secretary. Old &hlrc Hall, 
Durham pill 3IIP. from 
whom further nnriliulals i,my 
beolitelned. (5070Si 111 


Abervatwyth 
Coleg Prifysgol Cymru 
The University College 
of Wales 

Department of Computer 
Science 

TUTOR 

Applications ere Invited for 
the above post to support tile 
lecturing staff in courses 
teaching programming end 
computer systems. Duties will 
Include giving advice, super- 
yreing laboratory sessions and 
teaching small groups. A de- 
gree in Computer Science of 
equivalent experience la 
needed. A knowledge or Pas- 
cal and Unix will ba an advan- 
tage. 

The appointment will be for 
? ™ «arm of two years ream 
L°- C i obor J983 on the scale 
£6.600 to £8,920 (subject to 
review). 

Application forms and 
rurther partlculare can lie 
obtained from tha Starring 
Officer. Tho University Col- 
lege of Wales. Old College, 

phi Jsrti»,*ssfFsm: 

Ext. 907). by whom applica- 
tions should he received by 

C^07B8 3 J,llV 108a ' H1 


Ihiivtriiity of 
Liverpool 

M-l — H,». 

' lift! 1 1- -lllf.fis -l| f IliMfr >| fr.r 
I FH li'i'iP r , | 

TEMIHHCAKY 
LEC1URER 
IN SOCIAL 
POLICY/ 

ADMINISTRATION 

l« III, |J,-|,.,| ll„f|,, 

(IV 'll).- mull, .1,,,, .,j |)„. 

I"ii'"ii rai-imi ■,*.-«■ I, hi |„. i,, 

'•■■Ml, *• , i-*l • • I alt S' 

rums,- in |.,| A'l.iUi.isI,.,- 
' w, ll •«!■ I Ii.- It. A (So, |,.|,|.,v J 
n*:<J),«. <-Jllllti. il. I,, u 1 i<„u 
O. i»L» t . |>IH5 

Itx- [i>.sl Ik tr II. ,1,1,1 fr.l tilt, it 
>•-.11 s fruin | r j. r> i>>h r , ai 
an liilil.d s.ilnr, wiihin t|„, 
r«n.,»- l7.',2() . ta >, 2 t, lu . r 
nnm in,. 

A|,|<ll, ullfiiis, 11,-,,-ti,, , win, 
*l.r .„.iu. s ..1 rl.iri- r < r>-i,-s 
MmiuIiI ).,• r.-ii-itt-il ,,,,[ lain- 
!'V ,,I 1 , A J,,| V. I "JH P , l,% Tl„- 
!! V! I. 1 '" ' , ** *•■• t'n 1st, rsiiv. 
L,-‘i ,ok 14 7. l.lvrrtiiKil 1.69 

t l(ii Juris vnny hn ohioiiiod, 

(sftTaV ,w l,v/,IA 'r..rj.. 


Univorsityof 

Abordcon 

Ih'liurimi-iii c,f I'toMml 
Lilli radon 

ufvssrsF”*”* 

ASSISI'ANTIN 
'HIE DEPARTMENT 
OF PHYSICAL 
EDUCATION 

tniuiiii, (c,r lour v<-urn. Tli,- 
UM|.||,„||| should Iml. I a ,i,-,„ „„ 
Or (I IjiIoii K, |,| |<|| V q|, n | Rclurn- 
tKiii ur r.-lntcd iirr.is win, 
urasciiri.i i,»u. Hhi j> 

urimtiijtiHoiuLi f:«|it-rlf-ii,-fi i„ 
whlL, ‘ r..,nrt in, | llUf , 

h.i Lo ,,,,,ror y Anrti- 

blf* l-lliK-Hs. Outdoor EUura. 

•nvnlvpuieui 
asini-t 1 nno spurts anil 

l,: ""bln l hr 
ranflo £7,520 ■ £12.130 on 
JA for CJIh.tr Related 
atnff. placing ati-nrdlnu In age 

reylowl >er,<,nr " un.lnr 

f , b‘ , r'!;er purl iLulars n,m a p. 
Heat (on farms from Till* 

t SSSa ry - T ^ B Di.lverelly, 
jsbiirll»i- witli whom nn- 
fbjj'ntlnua (2 copies 1 should |> D 

wM*** 22 Ju,v lS ” 


Fellowships 


The University of 
Sheffield 

Department or Hlatory 
a Applicatlona ara Invited ror 

RESEARCH 

FELLOWSHIP 

sr TfEb 

'•f™ l«*!* from 1 October 
rinnn>>»i April 1988 and la 
fi nance d by a grant rrom the 
-.fiX-l 1 ?- 1 " 10 Trust, if Uioro Ja a 
aultebie applicant tha 

S tpolntmont will be made at 
rada II point l on tha scale 
tor Ra-« r °h and Analogous 

Further particulars may be 
obtained rrom the Personnel 
Department (Academic StaT- 
\ n . f L , l=.U , £- H n iY* r ®rty, Shof- 
? ie . ,d ?^S. a ’2 J * Clo "lno date 19 
July JBBB. Quote pari H 301/ 
DI. (32700) Hfl 


Polytechnics 


Fellowships continued 


OXFORD 

ALL SOULS COLLEGE 

RESEARCH FELLOWSHIP 

All Souls College Intende to make elections to two Research 
Fellowships In the course of the academic year 1985-6. 

The Research Fellowships are open lo men and women whose 
woric lies In the following fields of eludy: Law, History, Philosophy, 
Politics, Economics. English Language and Literature, Classical 
Studies, Mathematical Sciences. The College would not normally 
elect to a Research Fellowship any person who will have reached 
the age of 40 on 1 b 1 March 19B8. 

The Research Fellowships will bo tenable for a period of seven 
years In the first Instance, and may ba extended for a further 
period of not more than three years. On the expiry of the 
Research Fellowship, a Research Fellow who produces evidence 
of satiafactoiy achievement may apply to be considered for 
eleotlon to a Senior Research Fellowship. 

Further particulars, Including details of stipend and terms of 

nnnnintmanl enH onMlUellRH Iasma mhu La aL 4 .i. 


■ l. r , 1 ss 'O ■IlffUIIM HlkM M/lltlO Ml 

appointment, and application forme, may be obtained from 
the Warden's Secretary, All Soule College, Oxford. Applies- 


me waraen s seoraiery, aii uouib college, Oxford. Applica- 
tions, on the application form, must reach the Warden not 
later than 19th October, 1985. (The envelope containing the 
application should be marked “Research Fellowship".) 
Applicants must ensure that references, from not more tnan 
three referees, also reach the Warden by 19th October 1985. 

(70378) 

FOR DETAILS OF ADVERTISING 
INTHET.H.E.S. 

PLEASE RING SUE PEPLOW 
‘ 01453 3(300 EXTN. 226 


LANCASHIRE POLYTECHNIC 
AT PRESTON 

Faculty of Tcchnolofjv 

School of Mechanical and Production 
Engineering 

Reader/Principal Lecturer in 
Manufacturing Systems 
Engineering (Ref. aa/ 248 ) 

Senior Lecturer/Lecturer 11 
m Manufacturing Systems 
Engineering <Ref. aa/ 249) 

Senior Lecturer/Lecturer If 
m Engineering Dynamics 

(Ref. AA/ 250 ) 

Senior Lecturer/Lecturer II 
in Control Engineering 

(Ref. AA/ 251 ) 

rn£2. t i«IP r i h ^ fl i love P°3's. should have an appropriate 
Sin >3r!!!i * dCBdomic . and |n£ lustriot expcience, and as 
f I 0 K nfl J? xpBrt1 - 9 ° m B Particular area will be expected 
SmSj®. 8 J? road c ° ntr ihbtion to the teaching and P 
Snm! S S« of t l , h ? Sch ° o1 ' 5 B -Eng and Diploma Courses. 

Faculty of Business Management 

School of Administrative Studies 

Principal Lecturer 

(Ref. AA /227 - Re- advertisement) 

, For thB co-ordination of course 
tB J*?. l . v, i. i - es l ead . in 0 ^ <>) a major degree 
programme and {ill Dip H.E. in tha areas of Office 
Communication Studies and Administrative Studies. 

Lecturer II in Secretarial and 
Office Communication 
Studies 

(Ref. AA/252) 

0i , V8n J o candidates who specialise in 
Technology, Cpmmunlcatfon Studies, OR 
^ toms and Procedures, and who are able to 
teeoh ihe ftill range of Secretarial Skills to advanced level. 

School of Low 


Lecturer If in Law 


(Ref. AA/253) 

Applications are invited from lawyers wfth any area of 
JjjJf 1 5 1 teiSj' ■ Applicants ahgu l Idb: a graduates! preferably 
with a higher degree end/or professional quariflcatfon" * 
SaJary Scales: (under review) 

(Ba^Mo 1 ETflSfe 81 Loclurer: E13o9B ,0 £14580 

Senior Lecturer: ! £1 1175 lo £13128 (Bar) to £14061 
Lecturer IJ: £7548 to £12099 

reference number ere 

Lancashire Polytechnic . i Preston, PRt 2TQ. Tel: (0772) 262027 
Closing Data: 12th July 1986 <7W7fl j 





LIVERPOOL 

POLYTECHNIC 


Language Department 

TEMPORARY LECTURER 
IN SPANISH {ONE YEAR) 
£7,B48- £14,061 

Required far 1st Spptumbw to taaoh on ilia BA/BA (Hons) Modem 
Languaoe Studies Degree. 

The person aapointeif will be expected la teach Spanish lenguaao to 
ab Initio aiuaonu, and Nineteenth and Twentieth Cemurv Spanish 
History to tint end final year Honours students. 

Thera Ib the pas sibll Ity of a part-lime appointment for someone who Is 
only BvaoablB to teach Nineteenth end Twentieth Cemury History to 
Una! year Honours level. r 

For further pertlcutais end an application form contact the Personnel 

rlmraj t lUortlrul/ mLi i.., ran * < . . 


Liverpool Polytechnic la on Equal Opportunity Employer end \ 
' ^ahU^ S BppMaa °° l Irrespective of rycej tOK medial ttfiffc or ' t ;J 

/jots?/ 




Polytechnics continued 

Va INFORMATION^^ 

1 1 l*"® ,<?aChod Mai q « a gi B s d Jf "Slopmen!' 'IS " ** P ° a,B T Th0 DB P* n ™nt 9 concerned 

1 1 fwamtw Will he o. peered >a pnrtic.patem .S^!! 0 " J Tnehnolo S v Do H ,eo Course. 

I ■ Ihoii (caching and laboratory work. P h /o ' consultancy acnvity. m addition 10 

II n«iiT ,a ' n,0rMWd ^ " J ° Jn ' P ° lv1echn,c/Indua1 'y appom ,men, would be welcome. 

II ELECTRONIC E !b5e5!!? L ^ COM^^ MD 

■ Continued Departmental expansion. JVIPUTER SCIENCE 

» tolJQwmo «he corninencBmoni or the elite in “ 0Hse ln aiudem numbers, the 

1 r Ena ' lElocsrical and Electronic expanding rose arch commitments and the 

■ Engineering) m 1984 gives rise to the 0 ® consultancy work for Industry/ 

■ fallowing; commerce, have given rise to rhe following; 

| 3 Poal A: Principal Lecturer in Computer P ° 31 C ' Pnni:ipfll Lecuirer/Reariar 

■ Engineering Post D; Lecturer Gradell/Senior 

1 1° ,ha Computer Engineering group Lecturer [3 posts) 

I £23? nI ,0U ' d h0we “ ,ec<,,(l o( ncndemlc Applications w,l I be parocularfy welcome 

M Posl B; Lecturer Grade I I/Senior Lecturer Software Engmeerlng; 

■ <6 posts) Distributed Systems; 

i Applications will bo particularly welcomed Databases; 

H trom candidates wnh experience in the Imago Processing: 

■ loHowing areas: Real-tlma Systems; 

u Electronics Production Engineering- Artificial Intelllgance; 

i El f clro ^ ,ca; Engineering; CAD/CAM; 

■ Communication Syatoms; Computer and Graphic* and Robotics. 

| Soliwaro Engineering; Rower Systems 

S (a acliv «V engaged in 

8 raaaarcli in a number of areas aiiracimn 

S SST* rundin G f,orn nidus ny and SERC 
I ‘OM'U'ifl <n ovcosn of C400K in now grants 

I during the peat year. * 

Salary Scafos: Principal Lecturer: £ 1 3.09B - £16 467 n » , 

Lecturer Giado 11/ ’ P fl "’c. [award pending) 

Senior Lecturer; E 7,B48-£14 nai „ . 

yf*-. 

The Polytechnic of Wales 

™- ft f^fianc3 /,klG,H,n{,rflBnCF371 DL X / 

ToJ: (0443)406133 Ext. 2021 

SSET * ,h ? rflteranM «««• .he postf.) Ppi __ x 

ter which you wish to be oonslderad. FTUw 1 - r J._ ^ 1 

^^CLOSING DATE; 8 th July igas i fie FOiVternni 


CITY OF LONDON POLYTECHNIC 

external 

LIAISON OFFICER 

£20k 

meet tta*nceds of coramerciaf enimw 1 8nt * j C i li,ies available lo 
in its academic development ' the ^ b iNty to benefit 
with commerce aS indSX n ®?,^ nced collaboration 
ENTREPRENEURIAL ABILITY a P™ with 

lU!llrf C '° re *■" pn ® 1,1 ^ e wmgeraCTi ‘° 8elher ,hese 

{SIBBER* 3fSS?S Derel ™ Manager/ 
"me tlie success of the L a S. the ”"- d ° f ** 

consideration given to re-aDoninim^IIIi” a b P reviewed and 

secondment from another empta^ periad of 

ate circumstances. P " r ma y agreed In appropri- 

form please wile to the Staff ulro^Ofn “"r?" flp P UcaUon 


SUNDERLAND POLYTECHNIC 

tseew***'* 

DEPARTMENT OF 
BUSINESS MANAGEMENT 

Salary: LH £7548-£11175 Bar £12099 
®|- ®J^75-£13128 Bar £14061 
PL £1 3095-El 4580 Bar £16467 

(A) Principal Lecturer In Accounl Ing 

(B) Lecturer U/Senlor Lecturer In Accountinn 

{C) teKSI lif 8 ?" 1 " Lec,urer mu* 

(D) pottsY ll/SBn!or LBOh'Wr In Managemenl (TWO 


Ext ft. 

Cfo*lngdale:5 JuJy 1885 


Polytechnic of 
North London 

lecturer ii/sl 

mmamc 

ENGINEERING 

zSfiSST ta!l“ 

g<w73a53% tnduatrtai 

fcaS3a5v»ti 

Microprocessor 
Systems} Digital 

and Analogue 
Electronical 
_ Signal 
Processing: 
Computer Aided 

Manufacture . 
and Test 

ttvi 1 a^LonSon A1?Q waneo ) ? 

or 's x: c ks: 

nltlea employer. (5nn»v 


I Hb IlMtS HIGHER 


( LEEDS POLYTECHNIC 

Applicalfons are invited tor the following TEMPORARY ONE 
YEAR POSTS tenable from 1 September 1985. 

School of Planning and Environmental Studies 

LECTURER II IN TOWN 
PLANNING 

A graduate In Sociology or related subjects to leach courses on 
Ihe nature and characteristics of British Society of relevance to 
BftS» together with a two year option in Planning and 

Town planning experience would be an advantage. 

School of International Studies 

lecturer I/LECTURER II IN 
OFFICE SYSTEMS 
AND TECHNOLOGY 

SvaC l p™I!iti: la “ c , hln B Secretarial subjects and Office 
We HKe? J?. du,,e l6 ™' la desirable, 


EDUCATION SUPPLER 


SSiH 


The P olytechnic 

ofWalpc 


LECTURER II IN FRENCH 

i SiffiSnwaar- 

LECTURER II IN SPANISH 

15SSL In. njBoro economica end an 


In the analysis of economic issues. 

LECTURER II IN 
FINA NCI AL accounting 

d^meccuTM. 01 aOCOUn "" 0 on 8 ran B 0 of profeselonal end 

School of Mathematics and Computing 

LECTURER II (2 posts) 

opeSiLl SZ'nT 8 ,h8 ar888 “nipullng, etelletlce end 

Business School 

LECTURER II IN 
INFORMATION STUDIES 

sssajaass * ,mm ^ 

successful applicSl wilf^nEta S^SSHS lfterflc y- The 
administration o^vaiiQ^o} r j^^^* h0 ScRool a ***** and 

Salary Scales: lecturer I: E5,9io - £10,512 




'Hie Polytechnic 
of North London 

"rassaiasBer 

ss^“fiSS2a l *?Wsra 

((■tics .,13 SSJSSSI^. «*«> 

LafeSttarg 

teaching ra B M 1 lrt.* ,,proprl#t ® 

sse£sS*s£«t 

„ LECTURER II / 
Se ^0R LECTURER 
IN COMPUTING 

b “ able 

lh. fa llow Ui g^re a.) - Ban,B or 

flcaSSn^^uSSiBn^alidl 0 

S^M leat {S2£ s JSSa 

Artirioi.1 intar, B .i2S Bp ^p*! 

Sssaa™* 1 SffSsErM 

senFotlectoher 

computing 

P J^otlca I Survey vfLS. BP J« 

would b. .S5SSA1S23S! . 

esfa^o?£ia%g B b o*Ji poetai 
London AUo^a| Q ” ) " 0,lla I v e or 

London NT/To?,^ 

tliemfe?r ,,nc * of ^.iCSS 

! 

tie* OmployoVT fSTasSP^r Sir. , . 


Polytechnic of 
Central London 

seKSeh 

inianguages 

'“"‘‘KMSSriSSs— 

School of a?Sfn«« B .* w 1° *h® 

combined %vltha«!S: Fp ®nch 

8SS- 

commercial iSrt th i s *? “«• 
world. Md business 

aESfc**- o 8B «.«- 

?^~*a„^"3 S fV A 7' 

Closing Date, a July , Bas 

.“"Steaa By-.-!,... 

Thames Polytechnic 

•sassasssar 

IN accounting 

nr^Je^ 0 " "bould h.v. . 
■Vtem. 

e^.ry lei |. ai . 


eSL'f°l!W“. 1 

aajjaaasasMK;. 



O" {0443, 405 ^3 

aasass^a 

ThJ Personnel Unh. 

PolyleohnloofWalM. 

PONTYPRIDD. 

T! d i2!^ mwBBni CF37 10L 
T«h 0443)406133^,^, 
Closing Dale; , 2 j ULY 1M - 


Polytechnic 

ofW^les 


TEESSIDE POLYTECHNIC 
EDUCATIONAL DEVELOPS UW 


LECTURER 

Applications are irndtsd for thaabow 
post, the duties of which se dm 
staff deretofi^ 
within the PdylBctinlc. TTw EDUfas 
a central role In davetoping m 
teaching and leamfra methods id 
materials and In advising on coma 
design and evaluation. 

Salanp Ell.TO ■ £13,128 (walk bar} 

- £14.061 per annum. 

The maximum salary on eppotatt 
will be £13,128 per annum. 

An Equal Opportunity Employer. 

Further details andappltoaUon foma 
are available from nc Penoniwl 
SeoHon, Teesjkfe PDfyfwfHiie, 
Borough Road, MUdleshrauah, 
Cleveland T81 3BA, Tateplwns: 
{0642)218121, Extension 4114. 

Closing date for applications; 28 June 


Bristol Polytechnic j 

Munnn.moiiE Deportment i 

LECTURER IF 
SENIOR LECTURER 
INMANAGEMENT 
(FINANCE) 

Kef NoL/36 

The Department wlabee » 
appoint a Lecturer in Flnense 
to contribute to its program- 
me of pOBtareduata end post 
experience (nanesement 
couraes. The Deportment*, 
major programmes Include itne , 
Diploma In Mananement hw- 
diee (run In rull and part-nm* 
modaa), the Diploma In P«^ 
eon n el Management and me i 
Postgraduate DU»lon« “ 
Marketing (all CNAAJ- f 
Part-time MBA is «««;.£?: 
volopment and It ie hoped Uju 
will commerce In IBBt, TW 
Department eleo run* »■ 

company management 

velopment programraea, « 
well oa being Invoked'" 
Teaching Company and Opso 
Tech Bchemoa and other 
funded projects. 

Management accounting NJ! 

Key subject that SUCteM*™ 
applicants will ba o*pert« “ 
teach, and abiuty to dlsaf" 
financial and menogemegii" 
formation and control sy«*J}7 ’ 

la eiao desirable. Proven 
ity to teach at post-esp«H»r* v 

es wall bb postgraduate lev" j* 

alao Important- R®s M J^?.nt j . 

encouraged In thn DepertmeR) t 

end research Inters Jt* a*^ 
publlcstlons would be 
appropriate. 

The appointment will fgffi 

mence on 1 September 

or as aoon ce possible th*rf 
after. 

Salary Scale: Ln £7,0‘IB" j 

£ 11 . 1 7a (bar) - f ! 

KSrT.Sh j 

m^on*ffi."SSKS*S^ I 

according to re leva"' 
exparleaca/prevlous eerv'f?, ; 

(Progreselon from the 4L 
■dele to the SL 

accordance with tho t 

of the Burnham Further 
Education Report)- 

For further details “" d JJ? 
application rorm, to be « 
turned by 1 July '98fl, P' B “ 0 
can toot- the Personnel Onjoe. 

Bristol Polytechnic, Coldhjr, 
bour Lana, Frenofiey. Brl«« 
or ring Bristol <5963“ *i 
BIS of 8J7. 

Please auote Reference 
Number 1 J 06 In ell cotn- ■ 

’ 
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Polytechnics continued 


LANCASHIRE POLYTECHNIC AT PRESTON 

Faculty of Art and Design 

SCHOOL OF FASHION AND 
TEXTILE DESIGN 

ASSOCIATE LECTURESHIPS 
(2 posts) 

0.5 of PRINCIPAL LECTURER 

ReT lw243) Pfltt0rn “^s^ction and gamwnt teehnotogy. 

*OSt 2 Creative Knitwear. 

Ref. AA/244) 

lo commence September 1985 for a contract period ol two years. 

SCHOOL OF DESIGN 

LECTURER II IN GRAPHIC DESIGN 
(2 posts) 

(Ref. AA/245) 

Gonornl Graphics experience Is roqulred tor both posts, one of 
which involves specific responsibility for ihe exhfbftton 
and retail design specialist area of study on the 4 year 
Gmphic Design Sandwich course. 

SCHOOL OF ART 

TWO PART TIME LECTURERS IN 
HISTORY AND THEORY OF ART 
AND DESIGN AND FASHION 

Required for Ihe Academic Year 1935/85 

1 , Emphasis on 20th century fashion and popular 

(Ref. AA/246) culture. 

C. 10-12 hours per week 

Post 2 Emphasis on Design since 1 945 

(Ref. AA/247) C. 10-12 hours per week 

Salary Scales (under review): 

Principal Lecturer £13095 to £14580 (Bar) to £16487 
Lecturer II £7548 to £12099 
Part-time Lecturer £12.70 per hour 

Application forms and further details obtainable from the Personnel 
Office, .Lancashire Polytechnic, Preston, PRl 2TQ, Tel. (0772) 
262027 quoting the appropriate reference number. 

Closing Date; 28lh June 1985. f 70390 ! 


DEPT. OF MODERN LANGUAGES 
SCHOOL OF LANGUAGES AND AREA STUDIES 

LECTURER II/SENI0R LECTURER 
in FRENCH 

Ref. ML06. A lecturer Is required to contribute primarily lo Ihe 
teaching of the BA. In Modem Languages with International 
Studies, the BA Business Studies ana the HND Diploma in 
Business Studies. 


Candidates should be native of near-native speakers of French 
with a higher degree and/or industrial experience, and have a 


candidates with qualifications, research or Industrial experience 
In the fields of Economlcs/Buslness. 

Salary: Lecturer II £8,856 - £13,137 pa 

Senior Leoturer £12,213 - £15,099 pa 
Inclusive of London Allowance 

Further details and application forms are avail able from the 
Personnel Department, South Bank Polytechnlo, Borough 
Road, London SE1 0AA, Tel: 01-928 8989 ext 2355/2361. 
Closing date: July 15Ui 1985. 


An Equal Opportunity Employer. 


South Bank 


Polytechnic 


Teaching for tomorrow 
In the heart of London 

SUNDERLAND POLYTECHNIC 

Faculty of Art and Design 
Department of Applied Studies 

PRINCIPAL LECTURER IN 
VISUAL INFORMATION 
DESIGN 

8alary: £13,096-£14,B80 BAR £16,467 (under review) 

The Polytechnic seeks to appoint a Course Leader for the 
B/TEC Higher National Diploma In Visual Information 
Design. Candidates Bhould be familiar with the role end 
alms of B/TEC, should have a wide range of professional 
experience and skills, an ability to promote the Interests 
and aspirations of the course to commercial. Industrial and 
research organisations end a commitment to the 
development of Computer Aided Design and Audio Visual 
Communication techniques. 

An application form and further particulars may be 
obtained from Personnel Officer, Sunderland Polytechnlo, 


Langham Tower, Ryhope Road, Sunderland, SR2 7EE or 
telephone (0783) 76231 Ext. 11. 

^losing date: 6 July 1985. , , . , . , 


TEESSIDE POLYTECHfJiu 
DEPARTMENT OF MATHEMATICS AND STATISTICS 

LEA RESEARCH ASSISTANT 

IN ABSTRACT ALGEBRA 


A vacancy b» ill for 3year) c*if/. I&» a wpii rsT-girc h gradua'o to 

an eel ab'i Vim tow arch pro;«t ccncsfr r,g mappings ol groups 
Th* successful oppiican! w.i be regy rod To regular to* a higher de-grot) 


LEA RESEARCH ASSISTANT 

BOUNDARY ELEMENT METHODS IN 
ACOUSTICS AND ELASTICITY 

Application* arc invited for me fiber. 0 poM which has a duration ol up to 
throe years 

The successful cond-Jaio mil fio required 10 work on iho application ol iho 
Boundary Elomom Method loacoucii c, norvdcictiuciivo testing, particularly 
into the analysts ol udracontc wavt-s arvJihotr relloction I;oti cracks. Tho 
work mil be in co'iaborauon with tho CEGD Non-Dottructivo Testing 
Applications Centre. Manchester Rogistrapon for n h'nhoi degreo 13 
required 

Applicants should h.ivo. or o*pc>ci to obtain this summer, n goc-J honours 
degree in Mathematics or a related discipline with substantial maihematicaJ 
content 

DEPARTMENT OF MECHANICAL ENGINEERING 
AND METALLURGY 

LEA RESEARCH ASSISTANT 

DEVELOPMENT OF IMPROVED HAZ 
PROPERTIES IN LINEPIPE STEELS 

Applications are Invited fonho posl of LEA Rosoareh Assistant wllhlri tha 
a&ovD Department Tha succoosful candidate will be required (0 carry out 
experimental work on a throe year project into the development oi oHdloni 
constructional tteols. Tho work will ho cnnlod out in conjunction witti 1ht» 
Bwlndon Laboralorioo ol Iho Dtitish Stool Corporation 
Applicants should hohl a 1st nr 2nd Class Honouio Degrou in Motnllurriy or 
Malnnnl Sctoncoor an equivalent qutiliUcuimn. 

Snbuy which IncludOR payment lor up to 8 liours tonchlnn nsslgnmont par 
wook fO.DIO- 18.405 per annum. 

An Equal Opportunity Employer 

Further details and application luma available trom: Tha Personnel 
Section, Teeeelde Polytechnic, Borough Hoed, Middlesbrough, 
Cleveland TS1 3 BA, Telephone; (0642)218121, Extension 4114. 
Closing date for applications: 6 July I0B5. 


LEEDS POLYTECHNIC 

Applications are Incited for tha following permanent posts: 

School of Hospitality Management and 
Home Economics 

The School offers courses at undergraduate, postgraduate end 
professional level in the fields of Hospitality Management, Home 
Economics and Health Education. 

LECTURER II IN PERSONNEL/ 
GENERAL MANAGEMENT 

To teach aspects of Personnel/Qeneral Management relevant to 
these courses and to assist In School administration including 
student .placement on Industrial experience. 

SENIOR LECTURER/LECTURER II 
IN MARKETING 

To (each marketing In a service Industry context on a variety of 
courses and to assist In their administration. r 

Applicants tor both posts should possess a relevant professional 
qua) fleatton and/or degree and preferably have experience Jn 
.hotel and oatering Industry. 

School of Social Studies 

LECTURER II IN SOCIAL WORK 


To work initially with the two year Certificate In Social Work course 
contributing Inhuman growth behaviour and psychotogloal studies. 
Tha ability lo teach sequences in the Reid of mental hearth la 
particularly important for this post. Tutoring and field work wilh 
groups of studsnts is also involved. Applicants should be qualified 
in Social Work and have had at least two years practice alnce 
obtaining a professional qualification. 

Salary Scales: 

Senior Lecturer: £11,175 - £13,128 (bar) £14.061 

Lecturer I! : £7,548 - £12,099 


Details from: the Servloes Officer, Leeds Polytechnlo, 
Calverlsy Street, Leeds LSI 3HE. Tel: (0532) 462366. 
Closing Date: 28 June 1988. PLEA8E ENCLOSE S.A.E. 


Leeds Is an equal opportunity employer. 


The Polytechnic 
of North London 

LECTURER IN 
CONSTRUCTIONAL 
DESIGN 

(HALF-TIME POST) 

An arcliltocl will, profes- 
sional axperleiico and a par- 
ticular Intaraat In tha con- 
atructlon nnd datniltno at 
buildings la required lo teach 
at Deareo and Diploma lavola 
In tha school of Architecture. 

Thrnuoh the mechanisms of 

formal lectures, studio tuto- 
rials, seminars and site visits, 
tha aucaeaafol candidate wilt 
be expected to develop an 
understanding In atudenta tha 
technolony is an anemia] dis- 
cipline contributing towards 
good building design. The 
candidate will be tmeauranad 
to participate In the wldr 
range of department ectlvl 
Mom. Including research and 
consultancy programme. 

Salary. £8,386 - £13,090 
pro rata (Inclusive or London 
Allawn nco). 

Application form obtain- 
able from the Paraonne] Offic- 
er, Polytechnic of North Lon- 
don, Hollowey Road. London 
NT. Tot: 607 2709, 

Closing date for the receipt 
of Applications 14 days from 
the appearance of this adver- 
tisement. 


Middlesex Polytechnic 

School or Education 

LII/SL/PL/READER 
IN GRAFT DESIGN 
AND TECHNOLOGY 

£8,920 - £1 7.14S p.a. Ina. 

To Join a team or CDT 
specialists an Initial end In- 
service teacher education 
c ours os. The post involves 
regular contact with schools 
and teaching the subject at 
both practical and thaoretlcnl 
loveln. 

Applicants should have re- 
cent school teaching expari- 
enaD end an Interest in COT In 
tha context or teacher eclucu- 
Mon. Spocln.ll*at(on In one ar 
moro of the fallowing la nic* 

G ated] elect routes, control 
chnoloay, computing, pro- 
duct doeiim. graphics or plas- 
tics. 

Par appointment at Princip- 
al Leeturer/Rcader Level, 
good academic qualifications, 
a teaching qua 1 1 Mention, 

teaching exporlence and tlio 
ability to Initiate and conduct 
research are required. 

Write enclosing a. a. e. tniln. 
9ln. X 4ln. } ana quotlog ref 
A6ISC for further details and 
an application Tamil Person, 
nal Orrica, Middlesex 
Polytechnic, 1 14 Chnie'Stdd, 

•£!!«» 

'■ l ' £ , .-.V- ' . ; : VJVi i , 


FACULTY OF TECHNOLOGY 

1. Lacturor li/Sonlor Laciurar - Com mun leal I on 
Engineering (2 poets) 

Exponent a in digital or satsHiio communications would bn an 
advantago. 

2. Leclurof I I/Son I or Lecturer In Statistic ^Operational 
Research 

Candidates 9hould ba in possession of a first or high or 
degree in slatisiics'OR and be able lo offer appropriate 
research or industrial experience in any branch of Applied 
Statistics/Operational Research 

PLYMOUTH BUSINESS SCHOOL 

1. Lecturer II In Modern Languages 

Applicants should be German specialists who are also 
qualified and willing to offer French. A strong Inlerasi in 
applied language studies is essential 

2. Lecturer II In Marketing (until 31 .6.87) 

Appropriate academic qualifications and indualnal/ 
commercial experience essential. Applicants must be able to 
contnbuio in the general field of marketing as well as in more 
specific areas. 

Salary ranges (Pay Award Pending): SL/LII E7.54B - 
£14,061 (level ol appointment and staring salary 
dependent upon qualifications and experience). 

£12,099 (Normally with further advancement 

to £14,081) 

For further details and an application form, please contact 
the Peraonnel Officer at the addrosa below or telephone 
Plymouth (0762) 264639. Closing data: 1 3.7.6S. 


Lj — o — ^ Pblvtechn 


I Fblytechnic 

Drake Circus, Plymouth, Devon PL4 8AA 


Tho Polytechnic of 
North London 

PRINCIPAL 
LECTURER 
IN CATERING 
A INSTITUTIONAL 
MANAGEMENT 

A principal Leri „ re r Is re- 
el iilrud to Inad a multidisci- 
plinary Institutional Manago- 
ment loam. 

Tlia person appoint nd will 
ho ck netted to take rasponsl- 
blllly for lioapltallly manaua- 
ment work. An ntilltty to 
In t enrols nianagnment and 
liuslnau MudleH sub Joe in with 
technical aapucta la essential. 

Applicants should ||BV« n 
degree in a relevant discipline 
and appropriate mating sine nt 
experience. 

A proven record of research 
or consul lancy Is essential. 
Previous leaching experience 
In deni rat ilc. 

Salary E14, 1M - £17.909 

C Inclusive uf London Allo- 
wance!. 

Application form obtain- 
able from the Personnel Offic- 
er, Polytechnic of North ton- 

NT LDnd ° n 

Closing date for the receipt 
of application a 14 deya Trom 
the appearance of this adver- 
tisement. . 

_ Th® Polytechnic of North 


Trent Polytechnlo 

Department of Surveying 

LECTURER 
GRADE II/SENIOR 
LECTURER 
IN ESTATE 
MANAGEMENT 

(£7, S4S > £14.061 per annum 
pay award pending) 

Applications ere Invited 
from suitably qualified per- 
sona for ttie above post. 
Candid a ton must have mlavunt 
professional experience in 
estate management and valua- 
tion. an Inlarast in computer 
applications, and soma 
teaching and/or resaarch ex- 
perience would eleo be an 
advantago. 

Trnht Business School 

RESEARCH 
OPPORTUNITIES 
IN BUSINESS 
AND MANAGEMENT 
STUDIES 

I £ 8 , 010 - £fi,697 par annum 
pay award pending) 

Several Research 

Aselstaut/noinonstrotoi- posts 
are available In Trnul Business 
School (Tom let October 
1988. 

_ Applications are Invited 
from candidates with n good 
first degree in. n relevant 
disc h>ll no. and an intereet In 
resenrch, for a higher degree 
In ana of the following areas: 

- Mann a or lnl behaviour 
(publlo sector: profession si 
socialisation). 

• Organisational slrntogy 
(Can volitional business: pro- 
ducer co-oporetlvos), 

- Europe an ilusiness lpra> 
casssH or Industrial change I, 

Please state for which post 
you wish to apply. 

Further details and forms 
of application are available 
from tha Staff ameer. Trent 
Polytechnic, Burton Blrsat. 
.Nottingham NO 1 4DU. Clot- 

iSWfi*' 8l " 


Mnnchoster 

Polytechnic 

Depurtinent or iliaiory nl Art 
and DuaIdii 

LECTURER II 

nnpartmant nriers H A 
History o( Design unit ronrrl- 
butes to oiliai' detirun courses 
In the Faculty ol Humanities 
and th** Faculty or AtI and 
Daslyu. Candidates should 
prarnrahly hovo teaching nnd 
resoarch mtcrestii in Hie Hia- 
tory of Art. ArchUocturc-. and 
Do si tm wltliln thu period from 
tho lalnr IStH Century to tha 
present day. (Ref. 11/153). 
Cloning date a July 19B5. 

Department of Clothing 
Design mid Technology 

LECTURER n 
IN CLOTHING 
PRODUCTION 

The department Is a leador 
In Its field siul la developing 
ntdckly. It Is intended that this 
appointment will ran'rllniln 
to thn department's develop- 
mont und will tlcvelcip with it. 
The lintnedlBin reoulranient is 
for Ihe teaching o( Cutting 
Room Organisation and Prin- 
ciples ana Practice or Work 
Study. Experience of these 
two areas In the clothing 
Industry wilt therefore be an 
advantage, together with the 
Diploma or the Clothing and 
Footwear Institute. (Ref. 
HO/l SO). Closing date IS July 
1 965a 

_ , Scales £7.548 . 

£19,099 per annum (under 
review). . 

.For further details and ap- 
plication forms, send a self 
addressed envelope, quoting 
the appropriate reference 
number to thn Secretary, 
Manchester Polytechnic. All 
Saints, Manchester M IS 6QH. 

Menclieater Polytechnic Is 
an equal opportunities em- 
ployer. (3 IBOS) Hfl 


City of London 
Polytechnic 

Depart maiit or Computing ■ 
Management Science. 
Mathematics and Slat la lice 

PART-TIME 
LECTURING 
IN OPERATIONAL 
RESEARCH 
AND STATISTICS 

We seek to appoint suitably 
uel If Led and exnerlencad 


« ■ v* ibiiluu 

pnopla ia tBaclu on n part- 
time baele, Oporallonal Re- 
search nmVor statistics. 


teachlnn h paid at 
£13.79 per hour. 

Tlie Polytochnlc offer* de- 
grees In Accountancy, Busi- 
ness Studies, and Economics 
among others, which have 
relevant O.R. and statistical 
content. The Polytechnic also 
has a large modular degree 
schema In which specialist 
O.R. and metis tics is taught. 

Within tha Modular De- 
gree, the work In O.R. covers 
the usual O.R, models, but 
lias a specialist treatment or 
simulation, forecasting nnd 
the theory of business deal 
alone. On the statistic* side, 
the work Includes thaoretlcnl 
courses an such topics as 
inference end probability 




coursns mnklng use of compu- 
ter packages such as SPSS and 
Mlnltnb, 

Flense sand a cv und da tniln 
of availability lo tha Faculty 


Officer, CMS MS, City ol Lon- 
don Polytechnic. SI Jewry 
Street. London EC5N 9EY% 
This should arrive no later 


titan 2 August. (91917) 
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Polytechnics continued 


Adult Education continued 







Thames Poly techie 

RESEARCH 
ASSISTANTS!! IPS 

nf C'fi<inil«ti'v 

Apulli-iitidiit am fn%n*-J 
zruni tlriiMiitilt-i lu nnili in ihn 
Uflvrl«>|i|iMi fli-M of ir j. r t-ln- 
aiTiit *i>*i i ii lion. Thi* isolation 
and nli.-nflfli iiifciti of 
nlcniirno. reir rcninplii 
mliiici ami v.iunilfnin. uiIimi 
A.AS, FT-NMIt. Ot and 
tarhiil'iuhi will lie rarrlBil rjin 
find ■ »iiiiiiiIlt mmlnlo will 
tliiHr iHiiHfumirr in 
natural ami i»»Huled <<nvlr.<n- 
niniits. 

School nf Mutorl’ilb Science- 
anil I’liyalru 

Apnlliatlom arc? Invited 
irr>m tnnifuliitcs tv tin havn, or 
aspect 1<I ut.inin. a ynmi hon- 
aurs 111 Material* Si:|. 

enrn. rliyilrb or r.hemiatry for 
n r«!ii',iii|i prciurjiiniir on L li«- 
inlcai srniuin. TH* wnrk will 
involve, rneonli Into moif- 
Ifylltl, iXiJvmor imilrlc r n ff> 
mako c hcuil rally -irnultivr 
macatiraiieu, 

Tim VMII ore tenable for up 
mmrn mid mi. cr-timi 
nppilc nut* will tia ^ptti'ivU In 
raniatrr fur u hliiimr ile«i n« of 
Ulfl t.NAA . 

bcwlis; HutMinUrr A 
£6,810 - Cfi.U-iH Itit'liiHlvr. 

temporary 

LECTURER If 
IN MATE RIALS 
SCIENCE 

Rrlniol uf MnlorlnlnKnlfiico 

mill I'liy tire 

Tim pt»t 11 loiialiJc fur iwu 
van rn | muii Si.pt nmlifri- I DBS. 

Co i it I lif hi i bliuuld nrmaitBs n 
**?'* iMjnnure ilni rc'o in Mm,,, 
rlfile Si.-lnnrn, Plivvli-a cir Glut- 

J 11 ... r 1 " T ,M * * jr|1 "« , n Hrpciimnd 

will Idhi-Ii imports of Mutorhila 
Etioiici) in honours denrao 
standard anil contribute to n 
roaonn-h pniarnmmn on ehe- 
mlciil aoniori. Hasaarch dk- 
pnrlcnen In moilllled itnlymnr 
maniljraneB. conducting nan- 
* tof cnluinolrir axldsa or uas/ 

,on ■*l | *Hlvo MDS dn vires 
would ha Hn nd von twin. 

**.386 - 

£13*. 13 7 Inclusive. 

C L n,C " I r ” r « Wo ”k n J?ill" 
Street, Loudon SETS IS nr, to 
bu returned by 16 July iggs. 

T (lame a Polytm linic la mi 
"atfl ! ?{ , ' ,or ‘ lJnl ‘ , ''s oiwployor. 

’ M3 


. The Polytechnic 

orth Lcmdon 
‘ TEMPORARY : 
LECTURER 
GRADE II 
IN FRENCH 
(ONE YEAR) 

whSlfho^SW 1 ■npllcnnt. 


iroMaiV wn" bS ^ x n P Sc t ^« r S 

th^teacTJrnn 1 ^^ 3 G) r l 1) u 1 1 on to 

b.7' ‘h$SSSS& SSKMl. 


nonou re deareo, tho 
Buirtnltiel Honours da- 

sSj"'?." 1 " sskjs- 

vvould d l"nouOBo learn mu 
R coiuidorAbla 

”2 rtfclSS tn° ' In* 1 1 *“ * 1 to 

SEfFff* W C fi 0 eiS" B wfe° b P o 

ooif a *nS?\ c * T '«***hnee with a 
P°*t. araduato tiuaHricniion 

also be considered. 

Salarvi £8.386 . CIS. 137. 

.In1, p ?r2!f chn,c .? r North Lon- 

n^'^SSTVvVRE 1 - London 

« mEugss^ ftrsss 

t^iBmaK?!‘ ^anc ‘ , of lh,fc 

I „TGi Poiyteelinlc or Nor til 
JjSSf 0 ,? la on l£ciun| Oppuriim 
nitloB Employ or. (904181 


Adult Education 


City of Birmingham 
Polytechnic 

nn equal minor liiiiilli", 
Klii|i|i»inr 

F-nrullv nf So, i.ilSririui-a him 

Art* 

ficpiirlnifoil uf Soili.lmiv ami 
A pp I feil Soi Ml htliUlns 

LECTURER II 
IN SOCIOLOGY 
AND SOCIAL 
POLICY 

(WITH PARTICULAR 
REFERENCE 
TO HEALTH) 
(TEMPORARY, 
HALF-OF-FULL 
TIME POST) 

To Mach e> ic Ml liny and nu> 
«fal pnllry/udniliilMrjilciri. 
with iiarlldilur rofei'piun tri 
dnnrrii and nrnrestiuiuil 
coiirvri I,, thn Health area. 
Pont iiva ilelili, m provide 
maternity cover for period 
*«t Saiilnnlier JOBS to IbI 
June 11)86. 

**al“i'V S«il» Lecturer li 
£7 .348 - £13.090 p.u. ipru 
rata), 

Kur tiler details and appllca- 
linn rorin* from: Pnrsonnol 
Urnnrti. City of liirmlngham 
Polytechnic. Perry Barr, 

B (mil anli urn 1142 2ml. 

isS.TSftaSr*- 3ih ju ift 


Polytechnic of 
North London 

LECTURER II 
IN BUSINESS 
TECHNIQUES 
APPLIED TO 
CATERING/ 
INSTITUTIONAL 
MANAGEMENT 

A lecturer 11 1* required In 
thn Denartmem of Food A 
UJoioQirui Scion cos to teach 
In ror motion Technology to 

fi'rt.Vni 11 !? of c " torln a * Institu- 
t'd no I Monaaeniem ami Home 
, *®n®Mior with 
either Marketing or Ecuno- 
mlc«. 

Candidates should ba 

JSEC¥J!SK 

nSB3siu.si? 

Salary! £a,B8A - £13,137 
wJinJS?k V * of LondQ n Alio- 

rt«n P ^i y Sf chn,c S f Nofth Lon- 

8IK' WSSTito 1, London 

Cioiino data for tho recnlnt 
8L. , Sf ll * B,,on " 14 dai,a tTom 
Maamon?r nc ® ° r * hl " a ^ V0 >-- 

r „Hii5.. , u? ,y,0 £? ,nle North 

iRllf.°SnlSflS.rl9Jfa? c,r iK 


PLEASE 
MENTION THE 

T.H.E.S. 

when replying 
to advertisements 


Kmiston Hall Residential College 
For Adult Education 

Assistant Principal 

Ape** 0 " 1 are , lnv,tGcl frorn pw*ons with appropriate 
qualifications and successful ox perforce In thq Reid of adult 
education for the p«t of Assistant Principal which falls vacant on 
September 1985. Applicants unable to commence duty before 
I January (986 will bo considered on equal terms. 

Salary: £10,761. 

Application forms and further details are available from 
Mrs jean Long M, A., Principal, Knuston Hail Residential 
College for Adult Education, Irchester, Wellingborough 
Normants NW 7BU (SAE nl«„) to wi,™ (» 

returned by Friday, 26 July 19B5. 7 poSJ, 


Northamptonshire 

ifiduiaiJon * • i , a » i f 



PRINCIPAL 

DESIGNATE 

FOR NEW COMMUNITY COLLEGE 

Salary of £27,243 

A newcommuniiy college is to be formed- Initially it will take over fhe work of East Ham 
College oflbehnology and Wcsi Ham College, Its concept is to allow curriculum change 
and innovation to meei the needs of the community- presentingan exciting opportunity 
for its Principal. It will offer a wide range of courses and includes provision for the 
unemployed, ethnic minorities and other disadvantaged groups and borrow from the 
American communitycollege concept. The person appointed will need to work closely with 
both staiuiory and voluntary organisations, including schools. 

The appointment will be made from ] September 1985 ora negotiated date; the college 
opens in September 1986. 

QUALIFICATIONS: Applicants should be trained graduates and have considerable 
experience of both community and traditional vocational education, also an understanding 
nf the plans of the Al.S.C. It is essential to have leadership skills, a participating style and a 
record of s uccessfu I innovation. Knowledge or ex per ience of A merican community 
colleges or open access systems in this country would be an advantage. The Authority is an 
equal opportuiuucs employer, and welcomes applications irrespective of race, sex , marital 
status or disability. 

Newham is an East London Borough with a multi-racial population of about 
2io % ouo. A recent programme of investment and redevelopment, particularly in the 
Dockland area , has made it a highly stimulating environment. But deprivation and 
unemployment remain serious social problems. 

Please send large S.A.E. for further details and application forms to: 

379 ~ 383 Sira, ford, London BI54RD. 

Closing date. 12 July 1985. An Equal Opportunity Employer 
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LONDON 
BOROUGH OF 

NEWHAM 


Colleges of 

Further 

Education 


3 SBS 

“■ac-*- 

Jointly offer the pint or 

»sss 

Post No. 803080 
bio thereafter. WO,v u W ' MI - 

-ulfa P b^ Ca S?„,T f h ^g^ 

have Ioou«iri«i/rn?iJ l| l 

axparlonce and ha ^55?“ 
teaching luxmio “5 n "SSilS, a 

to final ProfaaslQMi 
though candidates rfftfS 1 ’ 

other specialisms win taE?' 

dor-d. and of rantrlbuSK 
the accountancy iJSSi 1 
Programme In ganBral^f! 
two Iiiatltutlona. " “* 

nH"? . S £ n . l S »«>» 

£fi7h London WalohBnj. tifl 

obtained by writing, omuinl 
tho pout numhor. to tfiffi 
clnal. Kingston Cqii«u q 
Further Education, K?nnta 
Hall Road, Kingston uka 
T hames, Surrey KT1 Jaq 
encloalng a lama tunetd 
addrosasd anvalope. wa 

Completed applicattnn 
rorma ahould ha ratumid l& 
the Principal within 10 dm of 
the appearance or this sa«gr. 
tleement. (51209) HT 


AH advertisements 
are subject to (he 
conditions of 
acceptance of Times 
Newspapers Ltd, 
copies of which are 
available on request. 


Colleges of Further Education ennt.inm.d 


LONDON BOROUGH OF BRENT 
educate committee 
kilburn polytechnic ' 

Priory Park Road, NW6 1YB 
Required tor January 1988 — 

PRINCIPAL 

..... „ (Group 6 ) 

m 

^sseiassaiEBm • im. of 


of eduoatlon poffi affi r ^niEl,SS?5*Si 1 P^^ntaHon 
SaWSSM ' an9a - «» ■ Plua 

Anud/RMire...iM 


^snssai 


ThlH le , z; 7 COOTWB0d to multicultural education. 

opnaMared, u * W*** « "l Pa ra- 

Wemb!ay, HA9 7m5 p ** Ui». 
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. COPY FOR 
CLASSIFIED 

advertisements 

IN 
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THES 

SHOULD ARRIVE 
NOT LATER THAN 
10AM MONDAY 
PRECEEDING 
PUBLICATION 



Bradfond&llkley 


(GRADE Vf) 

1086^ orfBCt 'wm 1 January 

AuM“ , %a1f. li int 1 SS? y * loth 

■WsisSSFMs 

Northumberland ' U ~ 

TeohnlqSfdoUege 

appointment 

INDUSTRIAL 

1 LIAISON OFFICER '. 

tlon?l3°ieiof' ln 


KJrklees 

Metropolitan Council 

P'rector.^ofEducauona, 

* Klrkburton CE (A) 
First School 
School Hill, 
Klrkburton, 
Huddersfield 

. Her 1003 

1 M0 e Bn^nthi3'aatfc PtambBr 

TEACHER SCALE I 

tSSflSfif ^ « middle 

round e*oSiSIili ,v ® 9°°d nil 
Khool BM °L r,pat 

...... assaiasrs'aja; 

t4Si Uc a5 e.ft p» 

Saw. 
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COMMUNITY COLLGCi 


Courses 


The Open University 
HIGHER DEGREES 

BY PART-TTMfE v 
EXTERNAL STUDY 

The Open IWlVereltV 
reaoarch dogrooa by P fl ,J ra f(aoi 
external study: •PP‘«,?:S D a 
are now Invited tor eflBI , “i DB 
In the academic year bAB | n n J ra 
In January. 1 1 98fl, ,P®f^re 
taken pBrt-tlmoi therB^gnd 
attendance requirement* h 
eo etudy can be eomWPJfl JSn* 
e Job. Award of*(JJ?L of ■ 
the baeie Of BUbmiaBlo^ ^. 
thesis after a period of 
vised study- R“"*J£ >, . , vHde 
can ba selected tr om ^ ” thB 
range or subject redan, 

fiolda of Arte. ,J 

Mathematics, Sc fence. 
Sciences and Tachnolocy- 


or tlieapnSSL^ 1 ™'" 14. 
■ d vert«,. inB „ p t «^^ce p ^, s 

»m- 


. For further d^SjJJ/Sent/e 

B l I cation forms, Pje“? no- 
ostcard to Uie HigHor 

8 rees Office. **.gi ®°*. , ft£|l»P 
ipon university, ^“reH 
Kevnss MK7 . dAD ^L a3ft j 
Milton Keynes (BBOfLETefer- 
Or 693806] Pl5S?3K2ihadB«> 
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Colleges and Institutes of Higher Education 


EALING COLLEGE OF 
HIGHER EDUCATION 


jm LOUDON 

m 


Tho Collego n a major institution ol higher education 
in Wost London Tho major part ol the curriculum 
comprises over 20 CNAA courses including honours 
dugreos in Accounting, Applied Language Studies, 
Business Studigs, Econom.es, Humamtioa. Law. 
Library and Information Studies. Modern European 
Studios, postgreduago work at CNAA masters and 


diploma level and BTEC H gr.«'i D f-’cma anJ 
diploma'. As a conce<;uc-i.:v of »<■? cont.r.ui-j 
expansion and dovciopmeni r,l tr.u Co'fogo. io pair 
derived from tho dpc-vons ni iho Nation %t Advccuy 
God/, appim-lton*. arc inv/vd Item Su.iaWj 
quatilied arid openonced r^'seni lor ir.o fciw.lng 
posts 


READER IN THE SCHOOL OF BUSINESS AND MANAGEMENT 

To help devolop research and consultancy in Applicants with a Stroup interest in Business 
support of the School s leaching programms. Policy will Pe particularly welcome. 


S/L/Lli Computer Studies (2 Poets) 

i) In the School of Business and 
Management. To teach undergraduate and 
postgraduate students ol business and 
mating emont. 

ii) (Re-advortisomenl) 

in thu Scliool ot Economics & Accounting 
Qrnriii.il os to loach on a varioty'of 
accounting, occmomlcu and Ihir.inoss 
Mud io r. couiMis 

Lll/Ll in Porsonnel Mnnngomont 
A social science nr.idiinto required with 
general per conn ot managornont and training 
experience. 

SL/LII/LI Quantitative Business Analysis 
(Re-advertlaement) 

To teach maths/stats/OR/systems on 
business related courses: degree and posl 
graduate level and particularly BTEC Higher. 
Lll/Ll Law (2 Posts) 

I) In the School of Economics and Accounting 
to leach mainly employmenl/commerclat 
Law. 

ii) in the School of Law & Social Science to 
teach on degree and other courses. 

LI Law (Temporary 1 year) 

To teach on degree and other courses. 

Lll Food Studies (Re-advertlsement) 
Professional qualifications at operational and 
management level combined with recent 
Industrial experience, indicating ability to 
leach on a variety of oouroe levels. 

LI Psychology (Temporary 1 year) 

To teach mainly Occupational Psychology at 
degree level. 

LI Music (Temporary 1 year) 

Graduate to teach on a wide spectrum ol 
courses, some at undergraduate level. 


PL/SL/LII Accounting & Finance 
(2 Posts) (Re-advertlsement) 

Ability to teach accounting or finance at 


undergraduate level on a variety of courses 
including BA Accounting Studies. 


LH/Lt Economics 
[3 Temporary 1 year Posts) 

Good honours graduates or post-graduatos in 
Economics to )oln a loam teaching sovorat 
CNAA dogrees Including BA Economics, posl 
graduale and BTEC coursos. 

Lll Marketing (Ro-sdvertlsement) 

Grariuato. proforahly with rolovAni hlghor 
(lugruM mid uxpetiunco to loach a dogma and 
diploma luvui and duvoiop marketing In tho 
School ol Holdkaoping and Cntunng. 

PL Hotel 8i Catering Studios 
(Ro-adverilsomont) 

Qradunto with further qualifications industrial 
and teaching oxporlenco plus significant 
experience of CNAA courses end research In 
ordar to make major contribution to proposed 
degree development. 

Lll/Ll Hotel & Catering Admin. 
(Accommodation Operations) 

Graduate, or equivalent, having had practical 
experience with emphasis on Housekeeping/ 
Domestic Services. Preferably able to teach 
subsidiary subject such as Food & Beverage 
Service. 

All posts are tonable from 1st September 
1985 or as soon as possible /hereafter. 

Salary (Inclusive of London Weighting); 
Reader: £14133 to a possible max of 
£17508 

PL: £14133 to a possible max of £17505 
8L: £12213 to a possible max of £15099 
Lll; C85B8-E13137 
LI: E694B-E11550 

Application forms and further details from: 
The Staffing Office, Ealing Collage of 
Higher Education, St. Mary's Road, Ealing, 
London W6 6RF, 

Closing date; 2nd July, 1986. 


HUMBERSIDE 

Centre for Maritime 
Oparelloni 

PORT MANAGEMENT 
Principal Lecturer ! 
til, 09 5- £14,980 tbait 
- £16,467 

PORT TECHNOLOGY & 
INFORMATION 
SYSTEMS 
Lecturer U/Senlor 
Lecturer 
E7.54B- £13,099 
£11.175- £13,138 lb*r) 
-£14.061 

The College Ii tee king milibly 
qualified and rtpctfencea pettani 
lo fill new pods within Its Centre 
for Merltlme Opeialloni & Tran- 
sport. whose main role lithe piovl- 
Hon of edveneed numgeinenl 
training programmes related lo the 
maritime transport shipping and 
port induitrles. 

Further particulars end 
application lormi fiom: Th» 
Parionnal Office, Humborild* 
Collage of Higher Education, 
Coltlngbam Road, Hull l(U6 7 RT. 
Tal. (04B3I 446506. 

Cloilng data; 9th July 19B5 


Cambridge 
Homerton College 

LECTURER ID 
SENIOR LECTURER 
IN FRENCH 
(WITH GERMAN) 

Appllcatlona ur«* Invlteil 
train Landldittiis with n re- 
levant hunaum di'grea and 
Hiibsliiiitlul tnarhlnn aspHrl- 
«ulcn for Hits pen,!. The narncm 
appointed will 1>n uxpncsuil to 
learh rmncli lunnuuon uini tho 


principles nine praitlco of 
rnrelun luniiuntia tnarlilna and 
Isirnlitfl In She B.EtJ. dnorue. 


anti forhlnn lannuuuu ten chlnn 
maihadoloov for the FQCE 
(both French end Cierman arc 


required). A luMtmtlal pari 
or the work would be to help 
■ustaln and develop INSET 


pronraminea, with Involve- 
ment «C luenlxor aBeoctatee 
»"cnnilril fur on#-, two ,ir 
shrur loruw. 

The npiDolntnicni will be 
from 1 January 10B6 a* Bur- 
nham FE Uaciurpi' II or Sonlar 
Lac surer scale, accord I no to 
qua! Iflcat Iona and anporJouca, 

Application forma and 
furLhar partlculara may »a 
obtained from the Principal ’e 
Heor«tnry. IT ora nr ton Co) I no e. 
Cambridge GBB 2 PH, to whom 
oomnleted farm* ahould bn 

w, a %r* 1 '' ib j s?k 


CANTERBURY, CHRIST CHURCH COLLEGE OF 
HIGHER EDUCATION 

PRINCIPAL LECTURER AND 
HEAD OF MATHEMATICS AND 
COMPUTING DEPARMENT 

Application are Invited for the above poet to take effect from 1 
January 1988. 

Salary: El 3, 095-El 6, 467 p.a. 

The college has over 1000 f.t.e students and offers BA, BEd, BSc, 
MA, MPhil/PhD degrees, certificates and Bhort coureflB. 

For further details write to Mra. Jean Long, Personal Assistant 
to the Principal, enclosing a stamped addressed envelope, to 
whom applications ahould be sent not later than 8 July. 


Nene College 

Northampton 




Harrow College 
of Higher Education 

Faculty or Dufllnasi and 
Mftniifieintnt 

LECTURER 
GRADE II 
IN ACCOUNTING 

Salary Scale ; £7 .348 • 

£18,099 plua £1.058 London 
WelBbtlna per annum. 

Required from I September 
1980 to touch accounting i on 
professional and BTEC 
couraea. 

_ Applications are Invited 
from candidates who hove 
appropriate professional 

qualification* CpartWularU 
cast and managamant account 
Ing) and ratevant buslnaat 
exparianDe. Teaching paper) 
enaa will ba an advantage 

Applications from em- 
ployees of tho QLC or MCCfl 
with relevant axporlonco wJII 
be welcome. 

_ Application forme „ «»id 
further details are aval labia 
and ahould be returnad within 
fourteen days of Iho appear- 
ance of this advortlaemont to 
the Principal. Harrow Colloga 
of Higher Education, North- 
wick Park. Harrpw.MIri 
dlaeea HA1 BTP. TtrtjO 1-864 
• 8488, Ext. 8S1 and 838. _ 


Essex Institute of 
Higher Education 

School of Taohnolouy 

LU/SL 
IN DIGITAL 
ELECTRONIC 
SYSTEMS 

A vacancy axiom far n mem- 
ber of academia staff at LI1/SL 
grade within the School of 
Technology ta take up the 

appointment as from let 

September 1985, The pareoii 
— pointed ahould have recant 
„.d relevant taaohlnq and/or 
industrial experience Ii 
al Electronic Systems. 


DEPUTY DIRECTOR 

The advert for Deputy Director of Nene College, appearing in our 
publication, deled 7tn June was incomplete. 

Please note that the appointment will take effect on 1 at September 
1985, OR AS SOON AS POSSIBLE THEREAFTER. 

Further Information Is available from Mr L.C. Skelton, Chief 
Administrative Officer on (0604) 71 5000 ext. 303 

ITQMT1 


Colleges and Departments of Art 


Applications from tlioaa 
who have a special Interest In 
programmable systems and 


software engineer! ii a metho- 
dology would be particularly 
welcomed. 

Salary: Lecturer I £7,548 - 
£18,098 per annum. Senior 
Lecturer £11,176 • £14,601 
(Bar at £13.188 par annum). 

Application forma .and 
further datalla available from 
Porsonnel Officer, Essex In 
stltute of Higher Eduontlpn 
Victoria Road South, Chelm- 
aford GMl ILL. Tali Chelm> 
arord 554491, Ext. 847, 

• Closing date let -July' 1 985. 
(51814) HB 


Birmingham 
City Council 

An equal opportunities 
employer 

Education Doper iment 

Boumeville Co] lege 
of Art 

Linden Road, 

' Birmingham B44 8JSTE 

Required for 1 September 
1985 or ni) soon os posalble 
thereof ter i 

LECTURER II 
INGRAPHICS 

Salary - E7.54B > £18,098.. 

To tench on tiin BTEC 
Graphic Daflljn Course, main- 
ly with tile Second Year. 

Further particulars and op- 
plicntiou forma " ,n r_. . b ® 
obtained from the Chief 

Administrative OTf jeer, at the 
above sddreM. ,To)i, 43.1-478 

qD8Si.«n - aafji. .- hio 


Hertfordshire 
Hertfordshire College 
of Art & Design 
St Albans 

LECTURER GRADE I 
INDUSTRIAL 
MODELMAKING 

Salary) £5 .910 - £VO,5l4 plua 
£864 London fringe allowance 

Required for Beptamber to 
teach aeuaral tacbnlquoa on 
I he Colleqn Plnlom* Couraa In 
ModolmnKlng. Tlia Coui-an la 
curroiitly nuraiilnn validation 
m a BTEC UNO. 

Sorno pravlons exparionca 
of 3D deelgn might bu nn 
advantage, but paramount (a a 
flexible and canetrucUvq 
approach to working as part of 
a email sue mourn I taem. 


Further do tails/ 

Applications by letter anclda- 
me cTv. ana BAB ta The 
Principal, Hertfordshire Col- 

} ego or Art A Design, 7 Ilnt- 
leld Bond. fit. Albans, Harts. 

. ALl sns within B weeks from 
I date or advertisement, gr Tali 


MID-KENT COLLEGE OF HIGHER 
AND FURTHER EDUCATION 

DEPARTMENT OF BUILDING AND CIVIL ENGINEERING 

Applications aie invileti lor tho loiiowmg vacancies: 

PRINCIPAL LECTURER - in charge of craft 
courses In the Department 

Candid air- s must be corporate members of an approp- 
riate professional institution and have had consider- 
able experience in any of the craft skills. Teaching 
experience required. 

SENIOR LECTURER - In Civil and Structural 
Engineering 

Candidates must possess a degree In Civil Engineer- 
ing and/or be corporate mombors of the Institution of 
Civil Engineers and/or Structural Engineers and be 
able to loach Civil Engineering subjects to Higher Nat- 
ional Certificate and Diploma coursos. Rocent practice 
in lha design and/or construction of civil and structural 
onglnoorlng works desirable. 

LECTURER GRADE II - in Buitding Science 

based at the Horstod Centre of tho College in Chatham. 
Candidates must possess suitable qualifications, an 
ability to teach Building Science subjects on National 
Certificate and Diploma courses and to relate to build- 
ing and civil engineering practice. 

LECTURER GRADE U - in Buitding Tech- 
nology/Management Studies 

to be based at the Horsted Centre of the College, 
Candidates must be corporate members of an approp- 
riate professional institution and be able to teach Build- 
ing Technoiogy/Management Studies to National Cer- 
tificate, Diploma and Institute of Building courses. 
Salary scales: 

Lecturer Grade II £7,54B-£12,099 
Senior Lecturer £11.175-£13,t28 (bar) - £14,061 
Principal Lecturer £ 1 3, 095-C 14,580 (bar) - £16,467 
Further details and application forms for any of the 
above posts available from the Principal, Mid-Kent 
College of Higher and Further Education. Horsted, 
Maidstone Road, Chatham, Kent Tel 0634-41001 
ext 

240 to whom completed forms should be returned 
l by Friday 5 July 19B5. 

I 170398) 


ENT© 




Research and Studentships 


CENTRE FOR LEBANESE STUDIES 

The Centre for Lebanese Studies Is a newly-founded. 
Independent research centre in the United Kingdom. 


Applications are invited for the post of Research Fellow. 
Candidates should have graduate status or post-graduate 
qualifications In I he field of economics. Preference wfllbe given 


to candidates capable of pursuing high quality research in 
English, Arabic and French and of writing in English nnd 
Arabic. Previous experience in Lebanese economic insiitutians 
and projects would also be of great advantage . 

Applicants should provide the names of two referees and a 
comprehensive CV with their letter of application. Salary circa. 
£10,000 depending on qualificAlions. 

Write c/o Box No. THES 1005, Priory House, St John's Lone, 
London EC1M4HX. 

























Research and Studentships continued 


THE TIMES HIGHER EDUCATION SUPPLEMgtTT nil: IIMKSIII(;ilKHkl>(i(\vilf)NSl , PI > I.EMEN'! 


CITYOF LONDON 
^POLYTECHNIC 


Research Appointments 

2 h°. nd °^ P ? l Y ,echnic *• making experienced 
nn™« 5 h , t f l? r l h0 fol|owv ' n a vacancies. All posts are 

I2T n lfti ta,labto ,0r two yaara iniliaI, y and may be 
extended Into a third year. Salary scales are under review. 

Research Fellowships 

ro S Svi C j h Fa, J® W3 . are P a,d «>" the scale £8,586-£9,048- 
£9,501 including London Weighting of £1 .038 p.a. 

Chemistry 

A postdoctoral fellowship is available for a Synthetfc 
C . hem ! 5t to l° ln an established group who are 
ESS* 'T*' ,l ? a 8ynthBBls and Pharmacology of novel 
mlmetics of excltotoxfc amino acids. The successfu 

S* r ““"S ha ™ ■ «™“b bSckgroucd in 
organic synthesis and will be encouraged to take an 

a '" iuai,on ° f ■ h ° "°“ s 

Physics 

pereton8 ,nV8a1iBB!,0nS ° f Polymers and Colloidal DIs- 

A postdoctoral fellow is required to: 

a) Investigate the molecular basis of mechanical and 

£E5“" in — MS 1 5! , 

bj Develop optical methods of studying the structure i 
SiSET* Pr0perttes of con “ntrated colloidal ( 


Both projects include industrial collaboration. Quota raf: 


Geography 

A Research Fellowship Is available to develop further 
research in the field of tree-ring studies, based on 
analyses of fossil pines, to establish the age, longevity 
and nature or the Caledonian pine forests in Rannoch 
, Moor ' Scotland. Applicants should hold a PhD degree In 
some aspect of Quaternary pBlaeaecology, but prefer- 
ence will be given to candidates with previous experience 
in dendrochronology. This appointment Ib available for a 
maximum of two years. Quote ref: 85/43 

■ Psychology 

A Research Fellow is required to work on the project 

tonSS , 9 °! thB actMtv of farabraln sero- 

tonergic systems, and the effects of antidepressant 

Th ? SUCC083 til candidate must have experience of 
behavioural neurophamiocology and preferably In the areas 
of serotonin and antidepressants. Quote ref: 85/44 

Research Assistantship 

Rwearch Assistants are paid on the scale £6,219-£0.462 
-£6,705 including London Weighting of £1.038 p.a. 

Metallurgy and Materials Engineering 

ra^ a h«^t 0r t F ■ duah ! ma * al,ur fltat required as a 
the SSS , ? mv0Sti08tB the relationship between 

jWtv aagargzrajB 

addresses of two referees, to the Steff Recorda 

3BffiE!raiSSr Tha olo,lns d “ e ,or 




PhD Research 
Studentship 

avalJaH8 ****** 


University of Dundee 
Department of 
Mathematical Sciences 
Research Assistant 


■■■•■wu ior □ 
anflDBBd In dwfanlnn 


SESF=S22Z 


! quai ls (o shxjy me nudiankirs aid 

oMofV mctectfe rawtao, lor 
fast mnulnn tan hoM, ” 


tem commerdafiy designed and & wf* 

2525 ?■»« iKpaifmantal 


ol toe i using law 

ol 

i‘ff ons "* from oradbabs. or 

SJJ «Ws fear rtw haw a 

h or Ownlsfcy 

^™«™ilonwoi*fla aiSEflCstudeS 



St. William’s 
Foundation 

ONE YEAR 
RESEARCH POSTS 
AT THE 

universities OF 

LEE DS A ND 
SHEFFIELD 

Applications an Invited fn. 

gpRseS; 

atudy | n the York* 
enhancement of 




AppUcrtons, naming two rafMM should 
/WmSSSSi" J H tvm ' m 

"2? ■!** R “* wfl UniL (MNnlfir 
Sfnghtoi P.TK 

(TO30I) 

University of 
Reading 

University Cauiuaiiinn 
Sarvica 

RESEARCH OFFICER 
(flO%OF 
FULL-TIME) 

Postgrad unt®. pi-nferebiu 

postdoctoral, enquired (K 
SSjjS. 00 * Prajeat. runded by 

SSSSitJ? SSSASS 

JSJ™A i Tho orricar 

SSWiSPWP***"* In to rest 

whstP>J?. aya, lhlS5 y S r '■“'■nine 
32K2H!P P through aociaiT 

cognitive or educational 
roata. Mm knowlsdaa or J?n. 

STSSSj'H" 1 " P” d ■ familiar- 
B £ n ffi uterB for hand* 
Svldenc* in akllia j n 

e n, «. t * h ? tl J2 IOBy 18 ®*»«ntlal . The 
S t lBsS n !S!S a ." V 1 a »Ptem. 

“C 1 8 B3 and Is Tor 3 yours, 
ranawabla annually. 1 

x B ef Taaff “J"*' up *° 609S 




City of London 
Polytechnic 

POST-DOCTORAL 

RESEARCH 

ASSISTANTSHIP 

IN 

DENDRO- 

CHRONOLOGY 

tontshto to 

Polytechnic and Ths 


South Bank 

D^aStweNTof 

ELECTRICAL ft 
EIRCTRONIC 

engineering 

INFORMATION 
TECHNOLOGY 
a J5®§ EAR CH 
STUDENTSHIP 
(Ref: RA68) 


A roaparch 



oalfast sn 
R? r te2. 8 °0°li yoar 
in Francs. Provl 

OHOfl Of dondn 
work is highly dosirabial 

iTn lit.®*! 1 p m at lo n and 


tSOIBS) 


Application 

btainad 


University College 
Cardiff 

D 555ri m ®l 1 of Mechanical 
Ennlnae ring and Energy 
Studies 

RESEARCH 

ASSISTANT 

&RESEARCH 

STUDENTSHIPS 

ia 8 SmV "hi a° 3 ^°"“" 

In thn P Hi2?r o, i t for ono y««r 
r,r ®t instance, Dutlm tn 
commence a> soon as pMalble 

rran, new or PotenUai gradu- 

Purther detail, may be 
oil il j. 


refornas. 

University CoUege 
London 

Faculty of Laws 

RESEARCH 

ASSISTANT 

coffiS^w ■ 

*1.333 London /STowanos!* 1 * 
°h^nw e> fram P ^®^g"L”*y be 

ifc 

13 July l , 98afSb7BfiV nB 



RESEARCH ASSISTANTS^ 

from the^NglSnaf whf^S'r^^WPprt 

number of Research Assistant posts to uVSbH?.!!^ 

■ r^:r g »„r^'!r “Jsws 

SCIENCE/TECHNOLOGY FACULTY 

CHEMICAL ENGINEERING (2 posts) 
™^mnS£ MEm ' Ua ' l ° n 01 ^ 

RA.51 - Two Phase Releases In Reactor Depressurtsaftyi 

is-jasaSSBESEsr 

Ann I irnnmi nnw ^ 


,,,uu ^ u ''■nay cmisaon with Chwnsllna 

« S- IED E L0GY AND F00D SCIENCE (2 MSI 

RA-54 — Extraction/Purification of Natural HniiJ!!?? 
Fermentation and Membrane Filtration •» 

SfL” — Pfoductfon/l eolation of unstable betB 4 BrtorM k, 
reactive solvent extractinn /inimh. b 


- ouuuBwng. 

ENGINEERING FACULTY 

—CAL SCIENCES AND C0MPU71S 

A^™^ M0lhodolOBy br "* <*** oaa 

to&tifflMg 06 '' 00 Approach " 10 F ™*“»k 
ELECTRICAL AND ELECTRONIC ENGINERY 

^Si?MSd l a d8, ’“" ca, ' on 01 Aternalor v*™** ^ 

^ SffiST Bnaly8ta - ' ++ ** *» 

INSTITUTE OF ENVIRONMENTAL SCIENCE 
AND TECHNOLOGY (2 posts) 

MECHANfCAL AND PRODUCTION 
ENGINEERING (2 posts) 

Mt'StoJtaT 88110 " 01 DUCl8d 8nd 0pan 

lngsyeterra mUl8H0n 8nd °P“ mlsallon mmho* tor maRifea* 

BUILT ENVIRONMENT FACULTY 

Cj v IL AND STRUCTURAL ENGINEERING {1 post) 

EXTRA FACULTY UNIT - 
R A«« ENERGY CENTRE (1 post) 

^chnologies Dbl6m8 ° f Markel Penelratton far New Energy 

t 2E abl0 for ^ V 0818 Wlth PWSMty Of 
£6 ' ,ranS 

Pa«!liSSi , n»!S r,, o a i? d h'rther particulars from the 

quote relevant reference number. 

Closing date: 31 at July 1985. 

An Equal Opportunity Employer. 


“asasnsssj?' 


South Bank 


should hBvii B B ^ p f llcwt * 

rfJSMSSS* 

R—Arah oSSSrtaUSSS^rGi” 8 

Compoalta Material. 

ST^lip 

relaS'onatilM™** 1 ^S2 ,rop * rl y 

*'on of n»w aenera- 

manta ca- 

matrix bihav^o?""^ 2J «*‘n 
forma non of ObS SnSMSSj 

Q TW° CASE 
STUDENTSHIPS 

SS35&®5SB5»saa5 

matarfli^ nl “ oomooalta 
Hydraulic Cemanta 

ortTT AGASE 

8TUDENTSHIP 

o 1 ?* 

L«J-nca r'a- 
Taquaat. available on 

Fdr furthar i nf o rmatI 


Polytechnic 


Teaching for tomorrow 

kith* heart of London 

Queen Mary College 

University of London 

RESEARCH^ 

OPPORTUNITIES 

IN MOLECULAR .- 
ELECTRONICS 

BERC P oat doctoral 

search Assistant; AppojW' 
rnsiit for 3 years with Wj*} 
salary in ranee (under 
£7,S30 - £12.180 PlU»«'SS 
London Allowance. 
available BERC Quota 
search Studentship. 

The expanding InterdUd- 
plinery Molecular Elactron*” 
Group In the Physio* Dep fVL. 
nBiit seeks to fill ‘hess two 
positions. Oroanla 
and polymeric riime 
rently produced by Uie Wffl* 
mulr Blodgett teehnldue. *{™ 
motion of electrons J* 
films is being J I nva J'Mi s, f?e 
The motivation la both 
fundamental science 
tron transport In IdW dimon 
atonal structures. an ° 
creation of molaculbr ' ■J“5Si 
nlc devices. The group JJs!. 
supported by organic ayninc 
tic and materials aolanca 0*3 

up. and by pulse laaars an 
feat electronics. 

Newcomers could , contri- 
bute to growth of 
aaralconductor ^aubaSSji 
structures or to photo ciob 
trloal inveatloBUona. 

FWther informatjaDjw^ 
■ought from the project 
to Dr. E.O. Wilson, mndtrog 
Dr. D.N. BatcbSIdar and 
feasor D. Bloor. 

Application*. locludlnB® 

curriculum . vlta_e a"“ h -"j 

iiMir 1 

Aid 


Research and 

Studentships 

continued 


The Australian 
National University 

Itesriir. h Sihnol urchi-mhiry 

POSTDOCTORAL 

RESEARCH 

POSITIONS 

Applications are Invited 
from aultulily nunliried men 
. r apPtdntinent 
p nauilminril rest-arch posl- 
*7**H ,n thn School 

of CheinlBiry. 

Ulirrnnt major resaarrh In- 
•nresta In the Srhnul ara. 

Organic 

Chemistry 

(Prnri<fc<ii»r A.L.J. Unckwiiii, 
Prnfns^ir L.N. Manilnr. Mr. 
R.W. Rirknrds, i> r . J.K. Mac- 
Loud, llr. L. Kadcimi: Inklinl- 
•nu frr.n raillral reacticins: 
nicrhanlBilc- and synthetic 
praaiilc chain fairy; raactivo ln- 

t a mind I at ns, uraanlr and l>lo- 
cirannU i lirmlatrv ul blnitini- 
caiiy n. II vn rnmn»niiils: ic:i« 
and mass siiartrumntry; KKlt 
spartron.iinv; llmori-ll, a | 
Ol UHiilf i lifinlpdi v. 


Inorganic 

Chemistry 


(l < r>>ti--.i,,i II. «i. 1 1 v< I., , i-ii.ii.,,. 
sin- A. M. >|’N lies. in. ||,.. m.a. 
l»a".,,,ti |», ,, j*. 

Ill i > N.lt. VVIIili; Inc incline, uullil 
** 1 "" Innriimilr rlii.rulnlry; 

aynllirm-j, nti urliln- 1 ■ nn. • 

■ Kin mcrlianliiinfl «if transltliui 
mntul rciinnlPtr-si lilimrlmrllr 
rnoinintry; ornnnmrunsltlun 
mniDl rnnmlst rv: X-rny i-rys- 
lalloiirnpliy- rcsoliillun und 
reactions of chiral nrsluns and 
phusplilnps. 

Physical 
and Theoretical 
Chemistry 

(Professor J.W. White, Dr. J. 
Ferguson, nr. R. Bromley. 

L.R. Drown, Dr. T.R. 
Wolbprry. nr. n.J. Evansl: 
Novel materials; low dimon- 
atonal phenomena including 
Interface*; neutron scatter- 
ing; Rpactroseopy and photo- 
cnomlstry; photophyslc* and 
magnetic roiannucu; NMR 
spnetroacapy. structure and 
aynemlce or macro molecules; 
*fcS? y jS l ?S!* ct,u, l Bnd iheore- 
“ t . ud !fa Of disordered 
al Physl'ca ,qu U ® la, ° fhamic- 

„ or Appoint- 

ment: Appointments will be 
“5 5ft" ■•valsof Postdoo- 
•°™' Follow and Research 
Fellow. The level appro prints 
for oar h n|,|i<i|ntl->- will he 
dL-iei'iiiiiipil by lln- lliilv orally 
nntl will depend on nualtricu- 
tions and experience. 
Apnolntmout as Postdoctoral 
Fallow will bn for one or two 
yeurs; unpaint nient as Re- 
search Follow will be for three 
years In the first InstencB. 

Salary win ba within the 
Follow 

BA32.S14 - 99. BOB p.a. i Re- 
MBNdl Fellow SAaa.236 . 
34,467 p.a. Current exohange 
rates are *A1 : stq 34p : sus 
6Bc i JC 80c. Grants ere 
provided towards travel end 
removal. Assistance towards 
housing is given to an appoln- 
«? .from outside Canberra. 
Ellglblo appointees will be 
required to Join the Super- 
annuation Scheme for Austra- 
lian Universities. Maternity 
leave Is available. The Uni- 
versity reanrvoB the right not 
to make an appointment or to 
make an appointment by In- 
vitation at any tlmn. 

Applicants should quota re- 
ference number RC 30.3.1 


»*•***- ! . When submitting applications 

I and when requesting further 


particulars, which are avail- 
able From the Secretory 
ueneral. Association of Com- 
mon won 1th Universities 

(ApptH), 36 Gordon Square, 
London WCllI OFF. or from 
the Acting Registrar of the 
University. CPO Box 4, Can- 
berra, ACT 3601. Australia. 

Thara Is no application 
form. Applicants should sunn- 
|V 1“ ll|® Acting Ragletrar of 
yj®, University by 30 Aunuat 
IBBBe curriculum vitae, list of 
publications, and statement or 
research interests, together 
with two passport-Blzod 
photographs, the nainee and 
addraeeo a or three academic 
Ll r * rB Z! 9 na t S h * probable date 
on which the Postdoatornl 
Fellowship or Resenrch Pel- 
luwHlitp, tf awarded, could bo 
taken up. 

The University |e an Equal 
Opportunity Employer 


Overseas 


Ecole Buperieure 
D’lnranieurs 
De Marseille 
France 

TEFL POSITION 

lO/pns - is/7/86, renew- 
able, In iinnortani englneerlnn 
Grande Ecole' In Marseille. 
Applicants should be native 
Speakers with recognised 
nost -graduate qualification In 
TEFL or Applied Linguistics 
end experience. Knowledge of 
French highly desirable. 

Salary cFBO.OQO p.a. 

wlu bB held In 

Paris In July, 




General 

Vacancies 

.h*g.«i r or ona Br,f 1,,v "^ 1 f,,r 
COMPUTER 
MANAGER 

v ' m h - 

mensglnq the buurty* 

computlna fading, nnd 

emM»? , / ,,0 ' | l ,y operational 

Support Tor users; 

*•}» asslatliig users to obtain 

fatlVhl'ev ,Jrn, ' r,, fr,,m tha 

ly "MhlllUl tile Him IHr 
With Ihe dm e loom I- (It sllil lin- 
plemrnfailoii «.r „ i ( ...u. ll 

COmpullllii po||, y 

. -T-hii H... li.lri uir.iMih li.r, uii 
J ‘" *»ii-iril J 3 «jo . .. 11111111.0 
Ml user IitiiiIiiuIsi niiivMlii.j 
if **l '«l»li •• dllll li.isln— 

(ni.lllllns. taut pressure mi the 
System will nnressllntr a fhur- 
aiiohnuluu review uf the Sn. l. 
ety a future needs bnih In 
nunp uteriiailon of further no- 
plications and Hie moans to 
rt.mniiter 

recllltles. The Computer Man* 

,u "!' v *'l , > closely liivulve.J 

* hi* review iiaelf ami 

im pHca?lo ■ ■ > s > . r 1 anti l, * r " J ‘ ,, ' r ' n 

CH.4H l li» £'1.771 per nil 

Ill hlx vl>-|i-ii nr H.-jilr,, irxei II- 

I.. ,i M ■’ pi r SMiiiiiu 

III live Nt.-nn lur ludli,,, | lM „. 

.’ n AII'iJvum The lira. | e 
il v, 'l' , mrll I depend liiniii tip, 
niiniif Iriiiiniis, iign and i-kiii-i-i. 
"uni ,l,n 'IPI'II- 

Api.II. ailmis In wrltimi 

wllll C.V and the names of twit 
rpfnrei-n nllriiilil hr, Br .„ t | ly 

S Jul V ■ I OHS. to- Assistant 
Hi. ■- rotary (Fluanre min lAmb- 
l|siiinpmi, ThB Itciysl Sn. h.iv. 

O Carlt.in House Ter rare 
London SW1V SAG. Turiher 
■nforniullon is available on 
rsnuL-sl. 1307731 1118 


Administration 


Northumberland 

County 

Technical College 
College Road, 
Aahington NE63 9RG 

APPOINTMENT 
OF INDUSTRIAL 
LIAISON OFFICER 

. w Appllcetioiie nru Invited for 
if®, temporary post of Indust- 
rial Liaison Officer to be 
rasponaible ror strengthening 
and extending the links be- 
tween the College and Indus- 
try and Commerce, and for 

■KISi' ffiSY.'ffM.TOIE 

“a 1 ld J*f l T® substantial 
recant (nduetriel or commer- 
cial experience et manegerlel 
level i qusliricatlone at degree 
1®J'®I or equivalent are desir- 
able. Experience or Industrie! 
training end/or Further 
Education would bo an advan- 
tage. 

The parson appointed will 
take up the post as soon as 
Possible snd tho appointment 


Salary Seals; Burnham F.E. 
Principal Lecturer £13,093 - 
£14,380 (entry point depen- 
dent on qualifications end 
experience). N.J.C. Condi- 
tions of Service will apply. 

Application forms obtain- 
able by forwarding a foolscap 
a.a^e. to tha Principal, North- 
umberland County Technical 
College, CoIIbdq Rand. 
Ashing ton, Northumberland 
NE63 9RO, to whom com- 
pleted rorme should be re- 
turned by 5 July I BBS. 
(312 1 1 I K13 


National Advisory 
ody for Public Secto 
Higher Educa tion 


ADMINISTRATIVE 

OFFICERS 

To bo a member of the team 
supporting the work of tha 
Assistant secretary (Finance) 
whose responsibilities Include 
flnapclnl planning, tlio AFE 
Pool allocation methodology. 
Secretary to the Technical and 
Data Group, .NAB financial 
arrangements and territorial 
responsibility far the York- 

K shire and Humberside. North 
astern nnd Bouth Western 
■Siana. 

Postl 

The person appointed should 
have knowledge and export 
enoe or one or mare majo 
Inst Itiitlana/authorl flea. an. 
will have day to day reeponsl 
bility Tor two or tha regions. 

Poet 2 

The person appointed will 
take day to day responsibility 
for mntters relating to tho 
technical side of tha AFE Pool 
methodology. It Is expected 
that tho person appointed will 
have oithar an accounting, 
statistical or otliar relevant 
qualification. 

_ Salary within tile range 
£0,906 -£13,362, plus £1.410 
London Weighting. 


Application forms and 
further particulars front! 





runner particulars rromi 
NAD, Metropolis House, 22 
Percy Street, Loudon W1 


Overseas continued 


THE UNIVERSITY OF 
WESTERN ONTARIO 
London Canada 

DEAN OF 

GRADUATE STUDIES 

Applidaiiiiiiijn.liiiiminiiliiinsare mviud fonliu in.Miion.if 

fr’* 11 ! . t i a ‘ Ui *u . Sl, fji lcs ' tti,h lhc appoinimcnl in he 
ufkcnvc July l. l JM). | he- .ippuiiumcut is for u pL-riiui i>f 
seven years, renewable. Ciiiuli.lales shmiltl have |, n cshib- 
Iishetl repuiulion ns an dcatlcmie rcseurclici und graduatL- 
tcdther and hlmulil have the iiecessury Jilniinistrittivc ;iml 
mter-pcrsonal skills to provide leadership for (he con- 

LWwrsiiy Vt ' npmtnt °* Il,e * !radu:,,c pmfiraim in flic 

Die ^University of Western Ontario hus a totol enrolment of 
approximately 20,000 full-lime cquivnlenl students. 

The Faculty of Graduate Studies is responsible for the 
operation of 5K masters programs, and .11 diietorul pro- 
grams in which there are enrolled 1 ,843 full-time and 672 
part-time students. 

slH,,,hl hc 5U,,mitlcd by 

... „ ProfBBBor J.C. Leith 

Vice-President (Academic) and Provost 
Room 107, Stevenaon-Lawson Building 
The University of Western Ontario 
London, Ontario NBA 5B8 

Applicants should Include a curriculum vitae and I he 
names of at least three referees. 

In accordance wilh Canadian Immigration requirements 
this advertisement is directed to Canadian citizens and 
permanent residents. 

An Equal Opportunity Employer 


UNIVERSITY OF QUEENSLAND 

, lecturer/senior lecturer 

(tenurable) - in JOURNALISM STUDIES 
GOVERNMENT 

Ono or two positions available Expected to hnvo appiopnata 
oo.Hlwi.it iiiinlidcnilons (pmlamMy a h| U hqi .lagroe). ctunnlcimhlg 
professional o<penonce in journalism, nnd a domonstiaiud uammii- 
menl 10 scholarly research in the media held. Tertiary leaching 
experience also an advantage. 

flie Journalism program provides practical Instruction in print and 
. nactronlor journalism aa wall as coverage or thoerorlenl la sues In 
. maaa communfofltlon. 

Appolnlmanl January I BBS or aa soon sa thereafter aa possible 
Closing dale: 31. at July. ISS5, Ref. 24886. , 

LECTURER (fixed term) - PSYCHOLOGY 

To work In the area or psychopathology. To teach aora courses at 
undergraduate and graduate (masters) level, and to exercise supervi- 
sion In a clinical satting. 

Specialized clinical experience, a higher degree and eligibility lor 
Registration bb a psychologiBl In Queensland required. 

Appointment 3 years. Closing date 9lh August. 1985. Ref. 24785. 

Salary per annum: Senior Lecturer: $A35,203 - SA41 .029 
Lecturer: $A26,236 - SA34487 

Additional Information and application forms era available Irom tha 
Secretary-Genera), Association of Commonwealth UnKraralflaa, 

38 Gordon Square. London WC1 H 0PF. 

The University of Queensland la an Equal Opportunity Employer |703«i 


Administration continued 


City of London 
Polytechnic 

ACADEMIC 
SECRETARIAT 
COURSES OFFICER 

Tha Polytachnla has a tem- 
porary vacancy in tlia past of 
Courses Orrfcor, for tha 
^griod up to 28 February 

Tho Conrsaa Officer la ra 
snanslbla for tha oanlral ndml 
nlatratlon of tha course 
approval and ravlaw procaa- 
soa. and for soma cammlttea 
work. Wa ara looking Tor a 
Hurd- working, well -organised 
ana highly literate graduate 
who will be nbla to form good 
relations quickly with manu. 
bare of the teaching staff and 
other colleagues. Previous 
admliilstratlvn experience 
preferred. 

.. Wa would welcome applica- 
tions from Individuals soaking' 
to broaden their present ex- 

R Brtenca til rough secondment 
■am another position, as well 
as from those seeking emp 


flatnry on a scald £7.917 

wSUf I,,OI,,d * n8 

Fan an application form and 
rthornaulls please write on 
n postcard, to tho Btafr Re- 
Cprde Officer. City of London 

XV 13 * 


mm 


Unlveraltyof 

Warwick 

ADMINISTRATIVE 

ASSISTANT 

Applications am Invited Tor 
a post or Adtnlnlatratlva 
Assistant In lha Deputy Rag- 
btwr’s arrice. Tlio aucceeaful 
candidate will have « range of 
general administrative duties, 
end will ba closely Involved In 
the promotional anil public 
relations aspects of the Uni- 
versity's work. 

Candidates should hold a 
aood Honours dngrae, nnd 
should hnvo had some further 
experience In ultliar employ 
ment ar postgraduate study. 

.Salary onth a Administra- 
tive Orado 1 A scale: £6,600 - 
£12,130 p.a. 

Further details from tlio 
Ranistrar, University of War- 
wick. Coventry CV4 7AL to 
ohm (3 capias 

..iroo rereroes) should 

ba sent by 13th July, 1B83. 
fibuh" «auatp nor. no. ab/u/ 
B3/L. (Q07R1) H13 


PLEASE MENTION 

TTffiT.H.E.8. 


UNIVERSITY OF NATAL 
D«p9rlmenl of Social Work 
DURBAN 

App'icati &no are Inv.iod from tu taL'V 
qual.fAd pqrajns raggroleai o» w». 
rgl^'Cn. race, colour or national r.»ig.n 
for appointmgni to Iho post of 

PROFESSOR 

Tho appo.nloa must beregiitorawe >n 
forma cl mo Social and Associated 
Workers Acl No I ID ol 197S. and 
aJso a person who combines ooinpo- 
tenco in leeching fat turn under- 
graduate end posi-greduate levels) 
and practice and research 
Gjperienco in Social V/orfc. In addrilon 
to leadership qualities in the aca- 
demic field, the Professor would bo 
expected to interact with tho welfare 
community 

The successful applicant will be 
expected to assume duly on 1 Janu- 
ary 1086 or as soon 89 possible 
thereafter. 

ThB appointment carries an aiiraclrve 
salary package, details of which are 
obtainable Irom fho Staffing Section 
on request (Telephone 031 - 
8163308). The salary offered will be 
determined according to the qualifica- 
tions and/or experience of the suc- 
cessful applicant. 

Application forma, further particu- 
lar* of the post and Information on 
penalon, medical aid, group Insur- 
ance. Mrvlce bonus, staff buraary, 
housing loan and subsidy sche- 
mes, long loava conditions and 
travailing axpanaea on firaf 
appointment ara obtainable from 
the Secretary, South African Uni- 
versities Office, Chloheater House, 
278 High Ho I born, London WC1V 
JHE or the floglatrar. University of 
Natal, King George V Avenue, Dur- 
ban, South Africa, 4001 , with whom 
applications, on the prescribed 
fpnn. muatbs lodged notlalar than 
8 August 1988, quoting tha refer- 
ence 045/88. 

170349) 

HEALTH 

EDUCATIONALIST 
FOR AFGHANISTAN 

Needed inim mi lately to Jain 
nmoll F.H.C. loam wurklnu 
within Afghanistan. Previous 
ovarsous •ntpnrlonre ilnnlr- 
nblu. 

Contact : ‘Hoalth Unli- 

mited'. 3 Stamrard HI., Lon- 
don HE I BLT. Tal: 01-938 
4809. (50793) HI4 


Librarians 


UNIVERSITY OF 
NATAL 

Department of 

Mathematical 

Statistics 

DURBAN 

Applications are invited 
from suitably qualified 
persons regardless of 
sex. religion, race, 
colour or national origin 
for appointmenl to the 
post ot:- 

LECTURER 

The appomiment ca/rioj an 
anractive salary package da- 
laila of which are obtainable 
Irom the Staffing Sou ton cn 
request. 

The salary oHored vt in be deter- 
mined according io me 

quaJiiicaiions and 'or eapart- 
once of the successful 
applicant. 

Application forma, further 
parUcufare of tN poet and 
Information on pension, 
medical aid, group Insur- 
ance, staff buraary, housing 
loan and subsidy schemas, 
long leave conditions and 
travelling expenses on liral 
appointment ere obtainable 
from the Secretary, South 
African Universities Office. 
Chichester House, 278 High 
Holbotn, London WC1V 7HE 
or the Registrar, University of 
Natal, Kino George V Avenue, 
Durban, South Africa 4001, 
with whom applications, on 
the prescribed form, must be 
lodged not later than 30 July 
1885 quoting lha reference 
D44/BS. 

1*0146} 


REMINDER 

COPY rOR CLASSIFIED 
ADVERTISEMENT S IN 

tiiet.h.e.s. 

SHOULD ARRIVE NOT UTER THAN 

10AM MONDAY 
PRECEEDING 
PUBLICATION 


ASSISTANT 

LIBRARIAN 

. Salary c£8, 000 + benefits 

Lloyds Library, specialising In law and Insurance, Is 
seeking to recruit a graduate, recently qualified 
librarian, to assist In the provision of the library 
service to' the Lloyd's community. 

Duties will Include enquiry work, cataloguing, classifica- 
tion and acquisitions control and deputising for the 
librarian as required. 

Some experience of commercial libraries, an Interest 
In computerisation and the ability to type would be 
useful. 

The library will bp housed In the Lloyd’s new building 
Invito TO Street when It is ready for occupation In early 

The benefits Include an annual bonus, non-contribucory 
pension scheme, assisted season ticket scheme, heavily 
subsidised lunches and flextime working. 

Please write enclosing a full cv tot Mrs S 
Neumelster, Recruitment Officer, Corporation 
of Uoyd’s, London House, 6 London Street, 
London EC3R 7AB. 


General Vacancies continued 


BACUP CANCER INFORMATION 8ERVICE 
More than Just a lob! 

Are you: 

-r a trained oncology miraa 

- e trained health educator 

- a good communloetor 

- innovative and energetic 

- prepared to develop health educailon programmes about cancer 
BACUP Is an excUlng rww charity set up io provide a cancer information 
service to the public arid health professionals. We need someone who will 
be Involved with providing cancer information by telephone, writing cancer 


Information materials and laklrtj 
medical professionals. Admlnlatr- 


it In reasarch working closely wilh 
experience useful but no! easemial. 


The salary le open Io negotiation dependant on qualifications and 
experience, Closing date tor applications 14 July 1888 












